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A LEONINE FIGURE OF THE PROTOLITERATE PERIOD OF MESOPOTAMIA 


EpitH PorapDAa 


Asia INSTITUTE 


THERE IS AT PRESENT in the Brooklyn Museum, 
on loan from the Guennol Collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Martin, a unique and remarkable ex- 
ample of Ancient Near Eastern sculpture. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of this sculpture 
(figs. 1-4) is the impression of monumental power 
which it conveys. When seen in the original, the 
figure seems to fill the entire field of mental 
vision; even in photographs it gives the illusion 
of considerable size. Yet it is very small, the 
height being only 8.4 centimeters, the span of the 
extended elbows only 6.2 centimeters. The mate- 
rial, probably magnesite, is ivory-white and the 
smooth surface is almost luminous. 

The figure represents a lioness? standing in 
upright human posture with her paws locked in 
front of her breast in a gesture recalling the 
clasped hands so often found in Mesopotamian 
statutes of human beings.? From the heavy neck 


emerges the majestic leonine head which is turned 


sideways to rest on the left shoulder. Only a 
shallow ridge separates the neck from back and 
shoulders so that there is the least possible inter- 
ruption of the nearly triangular outline formed by 
the head and thorax. The lower part of the body 
is turned at right angles from the thorax so that 
the legs and abdomen face in the same direction 
as the head. The accentuated abdomen balances 
the strong backward curve of the haunches. The 
legs are cut off above the knee and the stumps are 
smoothed off. One stump bears a dowel hole sug- 
gesting that the lower legs were made separately, 
perhaps of a different material. The view of 
the back (fig. 2) shows two holes on the neck and 
four at the base of the spine, meant for the attach- 
ment of a mane and tail respectively. Two thick 
coils, descending from the shoulders and meeting 
in a volute-like design are raised on the back. 


* Although the sex is not indicated, the figure is re- 
ferred to in this article as a lioness because of the 
feminine curves of her lower body and the absence of 
male organs. It is conceivable, however, that the figure 
represented a sexless creature. 

* E.g. the standing female figure, H. Frankfort, More 
Sculpture from the Diyala Region, OIP LX, pl. 1. 


The modeling of the figure is superb. The ana- 
tomical knowledge displayed, for example, in the 
indication of the upper leg muscles is truly sur- 
prising. However, such details are stressed no 
more than is compatible with retaining the over- 
all effect of the form. Thus, the paws are treated 
rather summarily, so as not to weaken the power- 
ful triangle of the thorax. 

Only the head is accorded greater realism, a 
multitude of planes producing varying changes 
from light to shade. The empty sockets of the 
eyes, in which the graded shadows now add a 
touch of mysterious life, were once filled with eye- 
balls of stone or shell and perhaps blue lapis-lazuli 
pupils. The detailed modeling of the small head 
effectively accentuates the impact of the less differ- 
entiated massive thorax. However, the unity of 
the form is preserved by the rhythm of the planes, 
which repeats the pattern of the head in simplified 
and larger manner throughout the body. 

Sculptural means such as those employed for 
this little lioness might equally well have been 
used for the creation of a larger statue. This is 
undoubtedly the reason for the monumental qual- 
ity of the figure, a quality shared by a number of 
mostly small works of the late Protoliterate * 
period of Mesopotamia about the turn of the third 
millennium, which provides a hint for the approxi- 
mate dating of the figure.* Confirmation for such 


*TI use here the terminology introduced by scholars at 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago and 
recently employed by A. Perkins in The Comparative 
Archaeology of Early Mesopotamia, SAOC no. 25, be- 
cause the latter book will undoubtedly become the 
standard work on early Mesopotamian chronology. 
“Late Protoliterate” is here used to comprise Proto- 
literate c and d (cf. Perkins, op. cit., table 2). 

‘To this period belong a large number of seal amulets 
in shape of animals, some of which have the monumental 
quality of the figure discussed above in the text. The 
outstanding example of these is a gold vulture in an 
unpublished private collection. Larger sculptures like- 
wise sharing this remarkable monumentality are the 
heads of sheep from Uruk (cf. E. Heinrich, Kleinfunde 
aus den archaischen Tempelschichten in Uruk, Berlin, 
Leipzig, 1936, pls. 4b, 8a and 7a, 8b) and, most signifi- 
cant of all, the female head from Uruk Vorldufiger 
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a date is found moreover in the relation of the 
lioness to a small bull discovered at Uruk in a 
late Protoliterate layer (fig. 5). The removal of 
the inlays from the chalk-white stone body has 
badly disfigured the last-cited work. The delicacy 
of the modeling, however, which is still observable 
in the folds of the skin on the neck or in the 
shoulder muscles, is comparable to that of the 
lioness. The lower parts of the bull’s hindlegs 
are made of silver with every muscle and every 
vein indicated.’ They are attached by means of 
plugs which fit into corresponding holes in the 
stumps of the limestone bodv. Furthermore, a 
pin has been driven horizontally through the 
stumps and supposedly through the plug attached 
to the lower legs. The latter also have plugs on 
the hoofs for attachment in a base, which may 
have been made of wood or stone. 


It is possible that the legs of the lioness were 
similarly made of precious metal. This theory 
gains some support from a slight discoloration 
around the hole in the right stump indicating the 
presence of copper. The greenish discoloration 
need not indicate, however, that the legs were 
made entirely of copper but rather, that copper 


was present in the metal—perhaps silver or gold— 


of the legs. Use of such a precious metal seems 
likely in view of the quality of the object. It may 
have been stripped off already in antiquity by 
thieves who found the figure itself of no value. 
The close relationship between the bull and the 
lioness in sculptural quality and the separately 
made legs suggest that both figures were made by 
artists who worked according to the same technical 
precepts and had attained the same proficiency in 
modeling animal bodies. Nevertheless, the only 
iconographical parallels for the lioness come, not 
from Uruk or some other ancient Mesopotamian 
town,® none of which has yielded other renderings 
similar to our figure, but from Susa, where such 
renderings are found on a group of Protoliterate 





Bericht iiber die von der Notgemeinschaft der deutschen 
Wissenschaft in Uruk-Warka unternommenen Ausgrab- 
ungen [abbreviated UVB], XI pls. I, 21, 32). 

5 Cf. the description of the figure in UVB VII, p. 
15/16. 

* According to the dealer through whom the figure was 
acquired, it was found at a site near Baghdad. However, 
the piece could have easily reached that place as an 
ancient warrior’s loot, especially since it seems to have 
been found without its original metal legs. 
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seal impressions.’ In Figure 6:a, for example, 
two such figures are portrayed. They show the 
type of tail which was fastened in the holes on the 
back of our figure. Actually two tails are pictured 
on the seal showing probably two separate bunches 
of threads, or tufts of hair, the upper one more 
bushy than the lower. Actually there must have 
been four tufts attached to the back of our figure, 
but the seal-cutter wisely refrained from trying to 
picture so many, since this would have seriously 
marred the appearance of his figures. In the ren- 
dering of two bovine figures (fig. 6:b) the tail is 
even more clearly preserved. Here the end of one 
seems to be realistically shaped like a tassel, while 
the other is bushy, like the tail of a horse. 

Other bovine figures may be drawn upon to 
explain the curious coils on the back of the lioness. 
Similar coils are pictured hanging over the 
shoulders of the bovine monsters in Figure 6: c. 
These coils are probably exaggerated renderings of 
the tufts of hair on forehead and chin, already 
stressed beyond the limits of reality in the render- 
ing of bulls in Figure 6:d. The appearance of 
these coils on the back of the lioness would seem 
to suggest that some relationship was felt between 
them and woman’s hair, and that they were meant 
to stress the female nature of the figure. Lastly, 
the manner in which the mane of the male lion 
could be attached to the head of the lioness, may be 
illustrated by Figure 6: e where the mane appears 
merely as an upright crest above head, neck, and 
shoulders rather than an an area of shaggy hair 
covering most of those parts. 

The implication of these observations concern- 
ing mane and tail of the leonine figures in the 
imprints is fairly obvious: the seal-cutters appear 
to have copied their figures from models such as 
the lioness under discussion. This seems certain, 
especially in view of the double tail, which could 
not have been inspired by anything observed in 
nature, but could have been intended only as a 
rendering of such tufts as described above. 





7 These impressions are reproduced in L. Legrain, Em- 
preintes des cachets élamites, Mission archéologique en 
Iran, vol. XVI, 1921, pl. XVII: 258-268, pl XXIII: 330- 
339. Photographs of a number of the imprints are 
reproduced in L. Delaporte, Catalogue des Cylindres 
... du Musée du Louvre, Paris, 1920, vol. 1, pls. 40-43 
passim. 

G. Offner discussed this group in Revue d’Assyriologie, 
XLI, 1947, pp. 116 ff., and dated it to the First Early 
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We may then have before us a unique instance 
of a seal-cutter copying a model, though the course 
of artistic production in Mesopotamia is generally 
assumed to have been the reverse: namely, that the 
seal-cutters inspired and influenced the creators of 
larger works.* The reason might be sought in the 
fact that this lioness was not the work of a native 
of Susa, but, as suggested by the close stylistic 
relationship with the bull from Uruk noted above, 
was the creation of a foreign artist. The circum- 
stance that there are no sculptures of comparable 
quality among the finds from Susa would support 
such an assumption. 

There remains the question of the significance 
of the lioness. Though the seal impressions show 
the figure in various contexts it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw definite conclusions from them. 
Figures 6: a, f, g show a lioness, or rather two of 
them, in connection with mountains and trees, the 
trees superimposed on the mountains in Figure 
6:a° and alternating with them in a frieze in 
Figure 6:f,g. Though scale is rarely of signifi- 
cance in ancient Near Eastern representations of 
landscape elements, the enormous size of the leo- 
nine figures in comparison with the small moun- 
tains could nevertheless be interpreted as indicat- 
ing that the lion-demons had great power over the 
mountainous country through which they stride 
(fig. 6: a) or which they support on their raised 
paws (fig. 6: f, g).?° 

Whatever the dominant role which the leonine 
figure played in the mythology underlying the 
group of seal impressions under discussion, it 
appears to have been shared with a bovine figure, a 
fact which is indicated by the representation of 
Figure 6:c, which can only be interpreted as a 
“balance of power.’** It has been suggested that 
the leonine figure represents the ‘earth goddess ’ 


Dynastic period. Her reasons for such a dating, how- 
ever, are not convincing. 

*For a statement to this effect, cf. H. Frankfort, 
Cylinder Seals, London, 1939, p. 308. 

* For comment on the origin of this motif in Elam, cf. 
F. Basmachi, Landschaftliche Elemente in der mesopo- 
tamischen Kunst des IV und III Jahrtausends, p. 81. 

*°TIn a seal impression from Uruk, for example (Hein- 
rich, op. cit. pl. 15: d, h), where lions and ibexes are 
pictured in mountainous terrain, the mountains are far 
larger than those of fig. 6: a. 

“In the extant imprints of this group bovine figures 
occur even more frequently than leonine ones. 
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and the bovine one the ‘ storm god.’ ** This identi- 
fication was made on the analogy of far later 
representations, mainly a relief from Dura Eu- 
ropos which shows the goddess Atargatis on a 
throne flanked by lions and her consort, the storm 
god Hadad, with a bull at his side.** However, 
the epithet ‘ earth goddess’ implies that the main 
aspect of the goddess was that of procreation and 
fertility. It seems difficult to assume that lion or 
lioness was the symbolic animal of such a deity. 
More probably the lions of the Durene goddess 
refer to some warlike aspect of that deity, which 
she may have had in analogy with, or as a heritage 
from, the ancient Mesopotamian Ishtar, who com- 
bined among her numerous other aspects that of a 
mother and war goddess, 

Ishtar is represented with lions from the Akkad 
period onward; the animals, however, appear in 
very minor roles such as the decoration of her 
throne ** or on a leash crouching under her foot.*® 
At no time is the goddess herself represented with 
any leonine features, as such a rendering would 
have been in contradiction to Mesopotamian con- 
ceptions which pictured the great gods in human 
form. It is of course impossible to deny cate- 
gorically that the lioness of the Elamite imprints 
was not also a war goddess since the scenes neither 
confirm nor disprove such a contention. But 
unless this is the case, no relation can be estab- 
lished between the Elamite lioness and deities of 
the Ishtar type. 

Another interpretation which has been offered 
for the leonine figure is that of incarnation of the 
god of the underworld.’® Though this identifica- 
tion was made on the assumption that the figure 
represents a male lion and was based on Indian 
and not on Mesopotamian representations, the few 
female lion-demons occurring in Mesopotamian art 
actually seem to support this interpretation, in 
that they appear to be demons of illness and could 





#2Cf. P. V. C. Baur in The Eacavations at Dura 
Europos, Preliminary Report of the Third Season... 
pp. 107 ff. 

18 Op. cit., pl. XIV. 

1* For lions decorating the throne of the goddess cf. 
W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Wash- 
ington, 1916, no. 407. 

45 A lion crouching under the foot of the war goddess 
Ishtar is found on an unpublished Akkad seal in the 
Oriental Institute Museum. 

16 Ph. Ackermann in A Survey of Persian Art, vol. I, 
p. 297. 
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therefore be associated with the nether world.*’ 
The boat scene of Figure 6: h, furthermore, brings 
to mind Assyrian amulets picturing an evil lion- 
headed demon being sent away in a boat.** How- 
ever, there is again no indication from the Susan 
imprints to justify the assumption that the lioness 
depicts an evil destructive power. Even if it 
should be possible in the future to trace the Meso- 
potamian demons across almost a millennium back 
to these Elamite figures, it may appear that the 
leonine figure, originally created to represent a 
benevolent numinous being, changed its meaning 
to become an evil demon when it passed on to a 
different and hostile people. The fact mentioned 
above, that the Mesopotamians conceived of their 
great gods as having human form and cast only 
their demons as composite creatures with animal 
features would make such a change even more 
probable. On the other hand, the frequent repre- 
sentation of ibex-headed demons on Iranian stamp 
seals of the Warka period*® suggests that the 
leonine and bovine monsters of Susa fit into a 
regional cycle of divine figures with animal 
features.”° 





** The earliest representations of such monsters occur 
in the Akkad period, cf. Frankfort, op. cit. pl. XVIII: 
h and p. 101. 

18 Cf. B. Landsberger, Babylonisch-Assyrische Religion, 
Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, Erlangen, 
1925, fig. 39 and text p. iv. 

19 BE. G. E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Mitteilungen aus 
Iran, vol. V, 1933, p. 102, fig. 25, TG 2506, 2373. 

2°G. Offner, op. cit. p. 117 states that the scenes in 
which animals act like human beings depict, in reality, 
sorcerers wearing the skins of animals which they im- 
personate in initiation and conjuration rites. This 
simple explanation may still apply to the ibex-demons 
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This discussion may have served to point out the 
tenuousness of the theories so far voiced about the 
nature of the lioness. Yet it has not been possible 
to present a new and valid interpretation in their 
place. Only future discoveries may reveal the 
mythological ideas expressed by this majestic 
human beast and elucidate the spiritual back- 
ground of the sculptor who was able to impart to 
this small work a monumental quality unmatched 
in later periods. 
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of the Warka period mentioned in note 19; however, the 
bovine and leonine monsters of the Susan imprints re- 
quire an interpretation commensurate with the advanced 
stage of civilization at which they were produced. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO IRANIAN LEXICOGRAPHY 


OswALp SZEMERENYI 


1. NPerrs. yar 


TOWARDS THE END of the last century, when 
Horn published his Grundriss der Neupersischen 
Etymologie, the New Persian yar ‘ friend, helper’ 
was, at the earlier stages of the language, only 
known in some obsolete forms of the Shahnama, 
namely ydwar and yarwar (Horn 250). Although 
the Mandaean loanword ’dy’wr’ ‘helper’ and the 
Pahlavi form dydr (sic!) were known to Horn 


(l.c., note 3), he could not well fit these forms 
into his system, since he was of the opinion that 
yar represented the original form which was ex- 
tended, with the well-known suffix, to ydr-war, 
yielding in its turn, through dissimilation, yawar. 
Hiibschmann, who had a much more refined sense 
for linguistic laws, saw that the Pazand reading 
was valuable, but could be combined with the New 
Persian form only if read as aydr (Persische 
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Studien 106, 122, 151) ; according to him, yar is 
contracted from ydwar, which, however, he does 
not explain. 

Further insight could only be expected from 
fresh material. Such material, of course, was not 
yet at the disposal of the authors and contributors 
of the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, pub- 
lished about the end of the century; nevertheless, 
we should not omit to recall the explanation given 
by the knowledgable Russian orientalist Salemann. 
He submits hesitatingly that Pahl. ayyar might 
continue an OlIr. *adi-dra- ‘succorer, helper,’ 
although he admits that the Mandaean loanword 
militates rather for a derivation of ydr from ydwar ; 
as an alternative, he suggests as primitive form of 
yawar MIr. *ydé8-war from OIr. *ydta-bara- (cf. 
NPers. dawar < Pahl. d’twbr), with the same *yata- 
that, according to him, recurs also in fraydaé ‘help’ 
and ydsagdv ‘mediator’ (cf. Grdr. I. 1. 271, 268). 
More precisely: ayydr derives from *adi-yd- ‘come 
(to help)’ (ibid. 272). The latter remark is note- 
worthy inasmuch as, while a form *adi-dra- would 
be a clear derivative from the verbal root *ar- 
‘come,’ although it could not account for Man- 
daean adyaurd, a form *adi-yd- would itself be 
exceptionable from the morphological point of 
view. Entirely inadmissible is Horn’s explanation 
(Grdr. I. 2.44) alleging that in ydr, as in NP. 
yad ‘memory’ from *é+ydta-, an initial @ was 
shortened and later dropped. 

The documents unearthed in Turfan at the be- 
ginning of the 20th century brought at last the 
necessary new data. In the then discovered Mani- 
chean texts, published by F. W. K. Miiller in 1904, 
the word hy’r hyy’r ‘helper, companion, friend ’ 
was brought to light, the obvious forerunner of 
NPers. yar; cf. also JudPers. ’y’r. The same texts 
revealed also *dy’wr ‘ helper’ and *dy’wryft ‘ help, 
succor’ which threw light on the Mandaean form 
adyduré. Finally the Pahlavi Psalter, published 
only in the thirties, yielded hdyb’ryhy ‘help,’ the 
SW correspondence to the NW ’dy’wryft just cited. 
These new discoveries showed that Bartholomae’s 
reconstruction, attempted before the Turfan expe- 
ditions, was right. Bartholomae pointed out, in 
IF 12. 107-10, 1901, that MPB aydwar, Paz. aydr, 
and N Pers. yar can all be derived from either OlIr. 
*adydbara- or *abydbara-, but that, on account of 
the Mandaean form, only Olr. *adydbara- was 
acceptable. 


Although Bartholomae later became uncertain 
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about his explanation (cf. Zum Altiranischen 
Worterbuch 26, note), there can be no doubt that 
he was on the right path. Subsequent research 
showed that ady developed (through ayy?) to ty 
in the SW dialect, and thus the form hayydr or 
hiyar, with a secondary h- at the beginning, is 
quite clear. It is thus wholly incomprehensible 
how Lenz could be led astray (ZIT. 4. 306 [1926]). 
Under the influence of his teacher, Andreas, he 
posits for our word the basic form *haddya-bara, 
where haddya corresponds to Skt. sahdya- ‘com- 
panion,’ but has the meaning ‘companionship.’ 
This form yielded in the SW dialect ‘mit starker 
siidwestiranischer Kontraktion des -dyabar’ (i.e. 
-dyabar > dwar > ar) haydr, spelt also hyy’r. 

This etymology runs counter to all established 
facts. If we want to bring the NW adydwar, sup- 
ported also by the Mandaean form, into harmony 
with the SW form, then the only satisfactory basic 
form is OIr. *adydwara- (or, *adydbara-, as sug- 
gested by Bartholomae). The basic form posited 
by Lenz—Andreas is incompatible with the NW 
form and the Mandaean word, since haddya- could 
never have developed to adyd-; Nyberg (Hilfsbuch 
des Pehlevi II. Glossar 3) is very lenient in 
describing Lenz’s explanation as ‘ganz unwahr- 
scheinlich.’ 

Yet another attempt has been made by Markwart, 
who is of the opinion that our word, going back 
to *adijar < *adijavar, is a derivative from the 
(Skt.) root var- ‘verhiillen, bedecken, abwehren, 
schirmen,’ with the prefix adi (Ungarische Jahr- 
biicher 7.96 [1927], cf. also 99). He probably 
meant that adi was followed by the prefix a, but 
even so I think it hardly possible to accept the 
view that the Iranian compound *ady-d-vara- de- 
veloped the meaning of yar; besides, the Iranian 
words to be adduced presently point to another 
origin. 

As a result of the preceding discussions, we can 
regard it as established that the earliest form, 
warranted by the various Middle Iranian data, 
was adyawar. We may add, as beyond any reason- 
able doubt, that Bartholomae and Andreas were 
right in deriving the ending -war from OIr. -bara-. 
If, however, this is so, we are compelled to seek in 
adyda- that element which expresses the semantic 
essence of our compound, namely ‘help, succor.’ 
On the other hand, adyd- contains, in all proba- 
bility, OIr. adi, corresponding to the Sanskrit 
preposition adht. Thus, the real stem would be 
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represented by -d- only, which does not sound very 
likely.? 

I think, however, that the Middle Iranian data 
point to another solution. Among the verbal forms 
occurring in the Turfan documents there are sev- 
eral remarkable derivatives from the same root. 
In a Persian hymnal series addressed to Jesus we 
read (M 28 II RII 26f.): pn’h (27) gryftg 
*wd’y ’wm’n (28) *brs’ysn *br (29) kwn, translated 
by Henning (Mitteliranische Manichaica IT. 315) : 
‘Rette die, die (zu Dir ihre) Zuflucht genommen 
haben (?) und erbarme dich unser.’ The doubts, 
aroused by the uncertainty of the form ’wd’y, had 
to cease when the word recurred in the texts of 
Mitteliranische Manichaica III, published some- 
what later. A passage in M 42, a Middle Parthian 
dialogue between Jesus (?) and the ‘boy,’ reads 
as follows (i 92 f. apud Andreas—Henning, MM III 
881): hrw hry bg’n (93) ’wd’y’d pd ‘ym zhg (94) 
win mry m’nyy (95) bw7’gr ’w mn friwd (96) 
ky ‘zw’st hym 72 (97) @hyft pd éym ’w (98) dwsm- 
nyn ‘spyst (99) ’g’m’y pd trs; Henning’s trans- 
lation is: (Knabe) ‘Alle drei Gétter schiitzten 
dieses Kind, sie schickten mir Mar Mani als Er- 
loser, der mich hinausfiihrte aus der Knechtschaft, 
in der ich den Feinden diente, widerwillig (und) 


in Angst.’ Later on, the word recurred in a Sogdian 
bema-liturgy, in the following Persian context 
(T II D 123 V 32f., apud Henning, Manicha- 


isches Bet- und Beichtbuch 46): (32) m’ny’h 
(33) zyndkr ’grw nm’ (34) ’wd’ywm *wd”y 
(35) hylwm ’st’r: ‘O Mani, Beleber herrlichen 
Namens, rette mich, rette, erlass meine Siinden.’ 
And in yet another text, Henning discovered the 
Middle Parthian form ‘z’w = azdév-, and summed 
up his views in the following words (BBB, Glossar 
108): ‘uddy- <ap. *uddvaya- gegen parth. azdv- 
<av. *uzdvaya-, cf. av. uziiidydi.’ 

It is thus clear that the Aryan root av- had a con- 
tinued existence in various verbal forms throughout 
the Middle West Iranian period. The root is well- 
known in Indo-Aryan where Skt. avati means 





+ Bartholomae ventured this explanation (I/F 12. 107-8) 
and saw in -d- the Indo-Iranian preposition d. The mean- 
ing is thus borne by the second member of the compound 
alone. For this, Bartholomae refers to YAw. bairista- 
‘der am besten hegt, pflegt, beisteht,’ GAw. aibi. bairista- 
‘der zutriiglichste, am meisten frommende.’ I am disin- 
clined to believe that the meanings ‘ Helfer, Genosse, 
Freund’ can be derived from a form which means 
‘bringer’ only, and am convinced that the explanation 
to be given further on solves all these questions 
satisfactorily. 
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‘further, help, shelter, etc.’ It is attested in several 
forms in the Avesta, too (cf. Henning’s reference 
above). Among the infinitives,the following forms 
are derived from our root: (1) avanhe, avaithe 
‘to help,’ read avahé = Skt. avase, dat. of avah- 
= Skt. avas-, cf. Benveniste, Les Infinitifs de 
PAvesta, 1935; (2) Gath. a@ai ‘to help’ in Y. 
46, 3: kaibyd i6ai vahii jamat manahd ‘wer sind 
die, denen Vahu Manah zu Hilfe kommen wird?’ 
(Bartholomae, Ai. Wb. 388 ; Lommel’s translation 
in Die Gathas des Zarathustra, GGN 1934. 104 is 
somewhat different: Welche sind die, denen es [das 
Wahrsein] mit Gutem denken zu Hilfe kommen 
wird ?), i.e. dat. of i0a- == Skt. itha-; (3) uziibydi 
‘zu retten, zu schiitzen vor’ (Bartholomae, AiWb. 
411), i.e. uz-aOyat — Skt. aityai, dat. of ati-. 
Among the finite forms, Gath. avémi is worth- 
while quoting: azam tats Owa fraxini avami: 
‘Durch diese helfe ich dir willig’ (Y. 44, 7; 
Lommel, 1. c., 81). 

Besides the compounds with wz-, there is also 
another with an infrequent Old Iranian preposi- 
tion,? namely GAv. aidyi-, YAv. aiéyi- ‘ helfend, 
niitzlich, brauchbar, tiichtig.’ The formation of 
the word was cleared up by Bartholomae pointing 
to the parallel groups Skt. bhavati : bhitth : adhi- 
bhi- = OIr. avati : ats in uzidyat : ady-ai-. The 
same prefix recurs in the OlIr. causative, or rather 
intensive *wd-dvaya-, leading to MPers. ud-dy, 
ef. af-zdy- ‘ increase, strengthen’ < -javaya-, stdy- 
‘praise’ < stdvaya-, etc. Beside this form, Middle 
Parthian preserves the almost identical azdv- < uz- 
dvaya-, differing in the prefix only. 

From the preceding discussion, we can draw the 
conclusion that, at the stage of Middle Iranian, 
the family of OIr. avati was still vigorous. This 
would seem to be true of Av. wz-i@yai and the 
corresponding Middle Iranian forms only, but to 
my mind, a correspondence to OIr. ady-i- is simi- 
larly still alive. I submit, namely, that MIr. 
adydwar continues an Olr. *ady-dva-bara- ‘ bring- 
ing help, succor, giving support.’ In Middle Per- 
sian, this word was first contracted (through the 
change dva > @) to adyd-war, and through a further 
application of the same law, to adydr > ayydr, 
finally giving, with loss of the initial short a, NP. 
yar. This presentation is, of course, somewhat 
sketchy, since the fact that yawar is attested in 
the Shahnama, seems to prove that adydwar yielded 





*For this, Bailey, Transactions of the Philological 
Society 1946. 203. 
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ay(y)awar and later yawar. MP. hy(y)’r, on the 
other hand, shows that the (second) contraction 
could occur also before the loss of the initial vowel. 
It can hardly be doubted that we have to do with 
a lento-form (ayyawar) and an allegro-form (aydar) 
which existed for a time side by side. 

In the North, contraction was not favored to 
such an extent, and for this reason, the heavy ady- 
ava-war was only simplified to adyawar, without 
any further change. 

As pointed out above, the southern contraction 
of adyawar to ayyar must have occurred at a rather 
late stage of Middle Persian, since we still find yar 
and the earlier yawar in the NP. epic vocabulary 
side by side. It follows that the form ydrwar, oc- 
curring once, cannot be regarded as something 
primitive, but is to be explained as a contamination 
of yar and ydwar. 

As to the formation of the assumed OlIr. 
*adyava- ‘help, succor, rescue,’ it clearly is a 
vrddhi-formation from the root av-, comparable 
to Av. patiydra- from *ar- ‘ go,’ vy-dna- ‘ breath, 
soul’? (> NP. jan) = Skt. vydna- ‘ breath’ from 
*an- ‘breathe,’ etc. 

At this point, we cannot pass over in silence a 
problem raised by a Middle Persian form found in 
the great inscription of Sapir I. Henning, who 
reads the Persian word as hdb’r, connects this with 
Pahl. Ps. hdyb’r and ‘possibly’ with the form 
hdbry’ in Daniel (e. g. 3: 24; 6:8), all representing 
an OIr. *hada-bara- ‘companions, friends (of the 
king)’ with Av. hadéa, Skt. sadha (cf. BSOS 9. 844, 
fn. 2 [1938]). As to the Pahl. Psalter, hdyb’ryhy, 
the attested form, has the meaning ‘help’ and 
thus clearly belongs with the Middle Persian and 
Parthian forms discussed above; for the ortho- 
graphic peculiarities, cf. Barr’s remarks in the 
Glossary of his edition. For this reason, it cannot 
be connected with hdb’r of the Sapir inscription, 
if this be the correct reading, since in this form 
there is no trace of the -y- in ady or ayy- from 
adyawar. Moreover, I think that Olr. *hadabara-, 
supposed by the Aramaic loan-word, has a different 
and quite clear origin: it means ‘(men) riding 
together (with the king)’; for -bdra- cf. Av. barate 
‘rides’ and OP. asabdra- ‘rider,’ and for the 
semantics of the compound, Germ. Gefihrten and 
Lat. comites, especially the mediaeval title sur- 
viving in count, comte, etc. It would seem, then, 
that there were two distinct words converging 
upon the common meaning of ‘ companion, friend.’ 
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If this holds true, then we can safely assume that 
the prothetic h- appearing in the MPers. corre- 
spondents to adyawar is due to the homonymous 
*hadabara-. 

Finally, I should like to add a note on a much 
vexed problem of Avestan. 

As set forth in the above discussion, the Olr. 
word-beginnings ady- and aby- both yielded in 
MPers. ay-, later y-. The second part of this state- 
ment is proved by, e.g., NP. yaéd ‘memory,’ de- 
riving from OlIr. *abi-yati- (cf. French souvenir), 
attested by TPahl. abydd and aydd as well as by 
Arm. aveta-ran ‘ gospel’ from Ir. awiydta-dana-. 
In the same manner, NP. ydb/ydftan ‘find, ac- 
quire’ continues an Olr. adi or abi+dp (cf. Skt. 
apnémt), from which also MParth. pry’b ‘ reach, 
obtain ’ in MM III 60. These forms are obviously 
somehow connected with Av. dyapta- ‘ favor,’ and 
it was probably for this reason that Hiibschmann 
wanted to start from a stem yap- (Pers. Stud. 107). 
Since then several other explanations have been 
given of the Avestan word. Bailey and Henning 
see in it a Middle Iranian form, and derive it from 
the root yam-, just as there are from OlIr. gam- 
Middle Iranian zam- and Zaft side by side (Ori- 
ental Studies in honor of Pavry [1933], 23; GGA 
1935.13), a solution rejected by Nyberg, Reli- 
gionen des alten Iran [1938], 446 ad 126, 2. 

On the basis of the results reached above, I 
would suggest that an OlIr. *ady-dpta- or *aby- 
apta- (cf. especially Skt. abhy-dpti- ‘ acquirement, 
getting’) was continued as *aydft and that this 
form is represented by the Avestan spellings dyapta 
and ayapta. This means, of course, nothing less 
than the assumption that there is a Middle Per- 
sian form disguised in the Avestan text, an as- 
sumption of considerable importance for the first 
Gatha (Y. 28.2). But, on the one hand, there are 
admittedly quite a few certain cases of Middle 
Iranian word forms in the Avesta, and on the 
other, my explanation seems to be more satisfactory 
from the semantic point of view than the others 
quoted above. 


2. NPerrs. zér 


It has been known for a long time that the 
etymological correspondence to NP. zér was pre- 
sented by Av. zdvar ‘ force, power, strength.’ Their 
relationship, however, cannot be regarded as one of 
direct descent, since OIr. dva is continued in New 
Persian as @. This was already recognized by 
Hiibschmann who therefore assumed hesitatingly 
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that NP. zér continued an OPers. *zdévdr, while 
the word had in another dialect, underlying the 
language of the Avesta, a long vowel in the initial 
syllable (Pers. Stud. 273, Arm. Gram. 152). The 
new material discovered by the Turfan expeditions 
would seem to have contributed to bringing this 
problem nearer to a solution. It was found that 
corresponding to MPers. zwr the MParth. had 
z’wr, and Tedesco, the great kosmetor of Iranian 
dialectology, drew the conclusion that this con- 
stituted a dialectal divergence between the North 
and South of Western Iran, inasmuch as the 
Southwestern form could only be derived from 
OlIr. *zdvdr (MO 15.198 [1923]). This view, 
which can be said to be prevalent to-day,’ proves 
untenable on closer scrutiny. 

It is clear from the texts published hitherto that 
MParth. had the form z’wr exactly corresponding 
to Av. zdavar, cf. MM III. 909, BBB 117, BSOAS 
12.52 (1947). The same form is found in the 


MParth. compound ni-zdwar ‘ powerless, weak,’ 
ef. MM III. 904, and in hynz’wr, i.e. henzdwar 
from ham-zdwar ‘ powerful, strong,’ cf. BBB 111 
(against MM III. 901). The form is represented 
also in Sogdian, where we have zdwar ‘ power, 
force’ (spelled z’wr in Textes Sogdiens de Paris, 


ed. Benveniste, passim, only once 2’w’ry; cf. also 
the unpublished text, Henning, BSOS 8. 585 
[1936] and BBB 139) with the derivatives 2’wrkyn 
‘strong’ and z’wréyk ‘ puissant, efficace’ (cf. TSP 
Glossary) ; moreover, we have nizdwar ‘sans force, 
faible,’ exactly corresponding to the MParth. word 
just cited. In contrast to this, MPers. has 2dr, 
and the compounds nizdr (MM III. 904) and 
hamzér ‘with joined forces, the latter against 
MParth. henzdwar (BBB s. v.). 

It would thus seem safe to assume, with most 
scholars, that the MPers. and Pahl. forms derive 
from OlIr. *zavar, while the forms of the other 
dialects represent Olr. *zdvar. Such a conclusion, 
however, cannot be accepted, not only because such 
an alternation of the root vowel would be unparal- 
leled in the case of a word obviously dating back 
to the Old Iranian period, but also on account of 
some Middle and New Persian data which are apt 
to influence not inconsiderably the picture drawn 
hitherto. Besides the forms already mentioned, 
the Turfan documents yielded also the MPers. 
adjectives abzdr ‘strong, powerful’ and hu-abzdr 





*E.g. Benveniste, Origines de la formation des noms 
I. 14 (1935). 
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‘very strong’ (’bz’r and hw’bz’r in MM II and 
BBB 106), and in agreement with these forms, but 
in remarkable contrast to MPers. nizdér ‘ weak,’ 
NPers. has also nizdr (cf. Henning, MM III. 904). 
These forms can continue OlIr. *abi-zdvar and 
*ni-zdvar only. 

Thus the tables are turned. The position is not 
that Pers. *zdvar contrasts with the form *zdvar 
of all other dialects, but, within Persian itself, we 
have zér : nizdr and abzdr : NPers. nizdr side by 
side. It is obviously much easier to assume that 
all dialects, including NPers., inherited a common 
form *zdvar from the Old Iranian period, and thus 
the question arises whether we are really compelled 
to derive MPers. zdr from OIr. *zdévar. Or is there 
perhaps a way to reduce both sets to a common 
denominator? I am inclined to answer this question 
in the affirmative. 

Some Armenian forms may serve as a suitable 
point of departure. The following Armenian words 
are certainly borrowed from Iranian (cf. Hiibsch- 
mann, AG 152): zaur ‘troops, forces,’ zaurakan 
‘army, soldier; strong, robust, valorous,’ zawrapet 
‘armyleader,’ zauravar* ‘armyleader,’ zauravor 
‘strong, robust,’ zawragoin ‘stronger,’ zauranam 
‘strengthen,’ zawrem ‘to be able,’ zaurel ‘ strong, 
mighty,’ hzaur ‘id.’ The ‘Armenian’ root is zaur-, 
evidently borrowed from the Iranian word under 
discussion, and with it a new problem arises. 
Hiibschmann compared the relation of Arm. zaur 
to Av. zdvar to that of Arm. biur to Av. baivar-, 
assuming in both cases that the final -a- was 
dropped in Armenian itself. This explanation, 
although supported also by Nyberg (Hilfsbuch, 
Gloss. 256), can hardly be true. The case of 
Arm. kaisr from Greek kaisar, compared by Bailey 
(BSOS 6. 589 [1931]) with these words, is some- 
what different, as I shall show presently. 

It is a widely observed phenomenon that a loan- 
word is adapted to the (phonetic and) morpho- 
logical pattern of the borrowing language. Now, 
Armenian has a group of r-stems whose declension 
can be illustrated by the paradigm of nom. oskr, 
gen. osker ‘bone’ (cf. Meillet, Esquisse* 81). 
Greek kaisar was fitted into this paradigm as 
shown by the fact that its gen. is kaiser, cf. osker; 
on the analogy of oskr : osker the new nom. kaisr 
was formed. In the case of the Iranian loanwords 





*This word has as second member MParth. wdd- 
‘lead’ and the formation is, thus, essentially the same 
as OSlav. voje-voda, cf. also Gk. orparnyos. 
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we have nothing similar, say, e.g., zaur : zawer, 
biur : biwer, and these paradigms can, indeed, 
hardly be expected since there existed no corre- 
sponding types in Armenian. Accordingly, zaur 
and biur do not belong to the r-stems, but follow 
the declension of the a- or u-stems. In my opinion, 
the explanation for this is to be sought in the 
original difference of the two types: the Arme- 
nians borrowed not *zdvar but a SW Iranian zavur. 

The SW Iranian *zévur, contracted to MPers. 
zor, owed its coming into existence to the tendency 
to change into wu an a preceded by w. By a sort 
of umlaut, OPers. vazraka- ‘ great, big’ became 
MPers. vazrag, vazarg, later vuzarg, vuzurg, and 
ultimately buzwrg. In the same manner, Olt. 
*zivar was transformed into *zdvur, then, with 
the disappearance of w, *zdur, contracted finally 
to zor. That the primitive *zdvar was not con- 
tracted to *zdr, like *abi-zdvar to abzdr, has its 
reason probably in the endeavor to avoid the 
homonymy with zdr ‘ Leid, Klagen.’ 

Through these developments, the forms zér and 
ab-zar came to exist side by side and it is no matter 
for surprise that the privative adjective to zdér 
should be represented from the MPers. period by 
ni-zor, while abzdr remained unchanged. Hamzor 
is a new formation as revealed by the fact that it 
is not a bahuvrihi-compound.® 


I hope to have shown that it is sufficient, for all 
periods and all territories of Iranian, to start from 
OIr. *zavar. This result also casts light on Pahl. 
apézar ‘ free,’ apézdrénitan ‘to free’ (cf. Zaehner, 
BSOS 9.103 [1937]). It evidently is a privative 
formation from *zdvar ‘ power.’ But whereas the 
primary function of a privative compound, with 
the bahuvrihi meaning ‘ having no power, feeble, 
weak,’ is everywhere provided for by ni-zdvar, the 
new, MPers. formation with apé came to be used 
with the meaning of ‘ under no power, without an 
overlord, i.e. free.’ This special meaning con- 
tributed to the fact that *apézdvar developed on 
different lines from the basic word and became 
ultimately the NPers. word bizar ‘free.’ ® 


5° The word zérmand (zwrmnd), attested in Parthian 
texts (cf. MM III.910) can, in my opinion, not be ex- 
plained as ‘ Kiirzung des Vordergliedes in Komposition ’ 
(so Henning, ibid. 866°) ; it is a Persian form. 

*On account of its meaning, I consider NPers. bizdr 
‘indifferent, affected with ennui’ to be a different word: 
apé + 2dr ‘ grief,’ cf. Greek draéjs and MParth. and-zdr 
(MM ITT. 894). 


3. NPerrs. d3ydne, dyin ‘ NEST’ 


The Turfan documents also brought to light a 
MIranian precursor of NPers. diydn(e). The 
MParthian form, corresponding to this N Persian 
word, is, according to Henning’s explanation, 
*hy’ng (MM III. 893). This hapax occurs in the 
following sentence (MM III. 865, 13f.): ’wn 
@lwg wzrg ky bin’n ’mst bwd wnwhg ’w mwrg’n 
ky *hy’ng wygnd ‘O grosser Baum, dessen Aste 
zerschmettert wurden: Verwirrung erfasste die 
Végel, deren Nest zerstért wurde.’ There can be 
no doubt that Henning extracted from this passage 
the correct meaning of the word under discussion. 
He also tried to explain the etymological connec- 
tion between the MParth. and NPers. forms. 
According to his view, both forms continue an OlIr. 
*abiyana- (op. cit. 893), though he does not 
further explain this primitive form. Thus we are 
left in uncertainty as to whether it should be 
analyzed as *d-Oiyaina- or *a@i- < dti- or in a still 
different way. It is, however, hard to accept any 
of these solutions since a primitive form *d@iydna- 
should be continued as *dhydne, not d3ydne also 
in Persian, whereas a primitive *d@ydna-, with a 
different syllabication, should yield NPers. *asan, 
ef. sdd < OPers. Siydta- (i.e. Sydta-!), Savam 
< Styaw-. 

It would seem, however, that the correct ety- 
mology had been found long since, at a time when 
only the NPers. form was known. It was first hesi- 
tatingly suggested by Horn (Np. Et. 232, s.v. 
nisém ), and later decisively stated by Hiibschmann, 
that, from the phonetic point of view, the N Pers. 
word continues an OPers. *dasidaina- or *dsadaina-, 
probably containing the root *sad- ‘sit’ (PSt. 8). 
Hiibschmann also quoted the parallel of nisém 
‘nest,’ evidently connected with nisastan ‘to sit 
down.’ 

It is clear that the etymology submitted by 
Hiibschmann satisfies all requirements. The de- 
velopment of Sadana- > Siydne is paralleled by that 
of piydde ‘ pedestrian, foot-soldier’ < *paddtaka- 
(cf. Skt. padati-) as pointed out by the same 
scholar ; he also referred to the fact that 3, instead 
of an expected h, was a well-known analogical ex- 
tension and easy to understand. The only remain- 
ing task is, then, to examine whether this ety- 
mology can be upheld also for the newly discovered 
MParth. form. 

The only discrepancy between MParth. dhiyanag 
and the NPers. form is that the former represents 
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the variant. had- of the Aryan root *sad-. This is, 
however, the variant to be expected after the prefix 
a. Nor does the representation of OIr. -d- by Par- 
thian -y- cause any difficulty. Tedesco, to be sure, 
defended the thesis that intervocalic -d- remained 
unaltered in the North or, infrequently, became h, 
whilst it yielded -y- in the South (MO 15. 194f.). 
But the documents published since his study have 
revealed a state of affairs much more complicated. 
The publication of Mitteliranische Manichaica III, 
containing a large number of Parthian texts, 
enabled Schaeder to give a much more accurate 
picture of the real state of affairs (cf. Ungarische 
Jahrbiicher 15. 565 ff. [1935]). He found that an 
original Olr. -d- was represented in Parthian in 
three ways: 


(1) -d- remains unchanged ; 

(2) -d- becomes -h- (both developments recog- 
nized by Tedesco) ; 

(3) -d- becomes -y-: *mbwy’d ‘kissed,’ pdr’y 
‘ prepare,’ w’y ‘lead’; 


he might have added as a fourth development the 
following one: 


(4) -d- infrequently becomes -I-, cf.: néyl < nisid- 
(MM III. 903) ; wyl’styft ‘ Erstaunen,’ 
wyl’styn ‘wundervoll’ (MM III. 909) 
from widds-, cf. Chr. Sogd. wyd’sd’rnt 
‘they wondered’ (Georgspassion, ed. 
Hansen, 172). 


It is thus clear that there is no obstacle to the 
derivation of dhiyanag from *ahadana- from this 
point of view either. What is more, this is the 
etymology which we should expect from the seman- 
tic point of view. The notion of ‘nest’ has been 
expressed since the times of the parent language 
by the form *ni-sdos, a derivative of the root *sed- 
‘sit.’ A congenial rejuvenation of this formation 
is seen in NPers. nisém, deriving similarly from 
the root *sed- as shown by MParth. nsdm (cf. BBB 
117). It seems that the same pattern still prevails 
in modern Pamir dialects, where Shughni yé0 and 
Yidgha yézio ‘nest’ continue *dhadyd, cf. Frisk, 
Suffixales -th- im Idg. 24? (1936) ; Morgenstierne, 
Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages II. 274 (1938), 
s.v. with further forms. 


4. MPartH. zrrwb 


This word, made known for the first time by 
Henning in his valuable Middle Persian-Parthian 


Glossary (BSOS 9.90 [1937]), is, as far as I 
know, attested once only, in the following passage: 
éw’gwn zzrwbh nyzwm’n ky pdkr ng’ryd. Henning’s 
translation was: ‘like a skillful painter who paints 
a picture,’ and there can be little doubt that Hen- 
ning was right in extracting for the previously 
unknown zzrwb the meaning ‘ painter, artist.’ 

What is the etymology of this word? The settling 
of this question is obviously of some importance 
from the point of view of cultural history. Benve- 
niste connected our word with different Sogdian 
forms, partly with zyrwfsty, then of unknown 
meaning, partly with zyrBty, occurring in SCE 522 
and probably meaning ‘to exalt, extol’ (Textes 
Sogdiens de Paris 179). But Henning is evidently 
right in equating the former with Parthian ‘zgryfs 
‘to disappear < to be taken out of its normal place,’ 
and the same is true of the latter (BSOAS 11. 723 
[1946]); both forms belong, thus, to the verbal 
root uz-garb-, attested in the Avesta, and cannot 
explain our word. Since then Benveniste has given 
up his own explanation (Vessantara Jataka 136 
[1946]) in favor of Henning’s view, imparted to 
him and set forth in the paper quoted above. 
According to Henning, ‘ zzrwb may be zrzwb ‘ gold- 
worker,’ with *zuwab ‘artist’ < Av. hvapah- = Skt. 
svapas-.’ I think this etymology cannot be ac- 
cepted either, and that for the following reasons. 
The metathesis assumed by Henning could only 
take place if the consonants rz stood between 
vowels. It is perhaps for this reason that Henning 
constructs the form *zruwab, yielding zar-ruwab 
> zacrib. But it is quite clear that the Iranian 
correspondence to Skt. svapas- < *su-apas- was not 
*ruwab, but *xwab, and it is equally obvious that 
a form *zar-zwab could not result in **zarrwab. 
Moreover, the semantic development is not beyond 
question either. 

As no Iranian etymology seems to present itself, 
I suggest considering zazrrib a loanword. Pagliaro 
pointed out, to be sure, dealing with the inscrip- 
tions of the synagogue at Dura, that ‘il termine 
per “ pittore ” é dipir, lo stesso che per “ scriba.” ’ 
The same is true of the Manichaeans who have for 
the copyists of the hymns and the artists who em- 
bellish the books with miniatures, the identical 
designation. ‘Un termine speciale per il minia- 
tore non si ha. E molto probabile che una vera 
distinzione fra lo scriba e il pittore non vi sia stata 
nemmeno nell’arte iranica zoroastriana dell’eta 
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sisanidica.”? (RC Lincei, Ser. VII, vol. II, 1941, 
584). 

Nevertheless it is a fact that Parthian has a 
special word for artist. Pagliaro’s words only lend 
weight to my suggestion above that we see in zzrwb 
a loanword. The way is pointed by archaeology. 
Excavations at Dura—Europos and Sapir have 
shown once again to what extent Iranian art had 
been permeated by Hellenic spirit. King Sahpuhr’s 
votive monument and the decorative elements of 
his royal palace reveal even for the uninitiated the 
deep influence of Hellenistic art in the very prov- 
ince of Fars, that most conservative and secluded 
part of Iran.” 

I think, therefore, that archaeology points to 
Greece as a likely source of the non-Iranian term 
for painter. To my mind, the ultimate source of 
MParth. zzrwb is Greek {wypddos ‘ artist,’ a term 
widely used in Greece as far back as Plato’s time. 
The word had a tremendous influence upon the 
culture of the whole of Eastern Europe and has 
been preserved in the languages of that part of 
the world either as direct borrowing (cf. OSlav. 
zugrafé, NBulg., restored, zograf) or else as a 
model, meticulously followed by purists (cf. Russ. 
zivo-pisec). 

In the same way, MParth. zzrwb preserves a 
trace of Hellenic culture, or rather, of Hellenistic 
art. In order to give this thesis a solid foundation, 
we now turn to the examination of the phonetic 
correspondences involved. 

Greek {wypdados, in Plato’s times probably pro- 
nounced zdgraphos, was soon affected by several 
phonetic developments gathering momentum in the 
course of the 4th century B.c. Greek y became a 
spirant in Attica, Pamphylia, Aigina, and Argolis 
already in the course of that century, cf. Schwyzer, 
Griech. Gramm. 1. 209, 223. At this time, ¢ was 
probably still the aspirated sound, not the spirant. 
As to the pronunciation of », it has been estab- 
lished (cf. Schwyzer, op. cit. 1.184) that in Thes- 
saly, near the homeland of Alexander the Great, 
it was so close that it coalesced with @; it is not 
unlikely that some sort of close pronunciation, in 
keeping with the more widespread close pronuncia- 
tion of », prevailed also elsewhere, evoking in 
foreigners the acoustic impression of an @ rather 
than an 6. 

It is thus safe to state that in Alexander’s times 


*Cf. Unvala, BSOS 6.133 ff., esp. 145 f. (1930), and 
Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides 224 f. (1944*). 


the current pronunciation of the word for painter 
was z0yraphos or zityraphos. What form can this 
word be expected to assume in an Iranian’s mouth? 
The Iranians had no aspirated ph; the voiced velar 
spirant, which had existed at an early date, is 
likely to have lost its voiced character by the be- 
ginning of Middle Iranian, cf. sprahm < spraym. 
It is thus to be expected that the Greek word 
should be borrowed as *zdzrap/zixrap into the 
Western Iranian languages of the centuries follow- 
ing on Alexander’s conquest; this form became, in 
due course, after the Iranian lenition, *zdrrab/ 
ziarab. This form differs from the actually attested 
MParthian word only inasmuch as the vowels have 
been interchanged in the latter. Thus, the only 
assumption necessary for our thesis is that this 
metathesis really did take place in Iran. 

Such an assumption can, of course, hardly be 
proved, but several reasons can be adduced to make 
it probable. For an Iranian, zdhrab (or zihrab) 
automatically fell into two parts: zdhr+ab. The 
former member unavoidably evoked the word zdhr 
< Olr. *zau6ra- ‘ sacrifice,’ but only to repel imme- 
diately every association with this foremost repre- 
sentative of the sacred vocabulary. On the other 
hand, the term denoting the artist who calls into 
life the most beautiful figures, must somehow be 
connected with the term for ‘figure, form.’ The 
common Iranian word for this notion was MIr. 
kirb, but it can hardly be denied that the Iranian 
word corresponding to Skt. ripa- ‘figure’ and at- 
tested in several Avestan forms (cf. tarmé.uriipa, 
uriipaya-) was still in existence. Under the united 
pressure of these two factors, i.e. the necessity to 
avoid the sacred word zdéhr, and the intrusion of 
the word rib lingering in the back of the mind, 
the original zdzrab was transformed to the more 
‘respectable’ and etymologically ‘clearer’ zarrib. 


5. BuppH. Soap. nyrkéimy 


In the texts published hitherto, the word chosen 
as caption occurs once only, in line 40¢ of Vessan- 
tara Jataka. Prince SudaSan, on the bitter road 
towards the elusive exile, meets once more a brah- 
man. The text is as follows (cf. Benveniste, VJ 
32, 1. 384 sq. [1946]): rty sy ”ys énn pt’yés’r 
’yw pr’mn (39%) énsty #w *ksy ZY ZKH wnyr 
*st’npyr’y (40°) ZY nyrkésmy krm’yr wrs’k, i.e. 
(in Benveniste’s translation): ‘vint au-devant de 
lui un brahmane tout a4 fait noir et maigre, 4 la 
voix grossiére, aux yeux miles et aux cheveux 
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rouges.’ Benveniste, thus, takes this hapax as ‘aux 
yeux miles,’ with nérak < OIr. *naryaka- (cf. Skt. 
nara- ‘man, hero’) as first member of the com- 
pound, the second member of which is clearly the 
widespread Ir. casma ‘eye.’ 

This meaning, however, does not fit the context. 
Moreover, it is difficult to see what the ‘ manly 
eyes’ of the brahman are doing here. Instead of 
manliness we should expect some color of the eye 
to be mentioned, as sensed already by Benveniste 
who referred to a parallel passage of Vessantara 
Jitaka (VJ 94 ad 40%). In Il. 543 sqq. a new 
brahman appears: rty Sy (544) “ys énn pl’yc’s’r 
"yw pr’mn syr ks’y ZY nyz”wr rtysy ZKH wrsth 
’sp’ytk ZY ZKH snt’yt zyr?k: ‘vint au-devant 
de lui un brahmane trés maigre et faible, qui avait 
les cheveux blancs et les dents jaunes.’ The paral- 
lelism of the two passages is striking, indeed. In 
both, a brahman is introduced, reduced to a state 
of utmost leanness and weakness, in both the color 
of their hair is described, and in addition to these 
particulars, in the first passage the teeth are men- 
tioned—they are yellow—whereas the second pas- 
sage refers to the eyes. There can hardly be any 
doubt that this reference, too, must contain an 
allusion to the color of the eyes. If we recall how 
often the ‘ Nordic’ peoples, among them also the 
Tokharians, had been described by the ancient 
authors as having red hair and blue eyes, further 
that these peculiar features have been easily recog- 
nized in the paintings discovered in Central Asia, 
there cannot remain any doubt that the Sogdian 
word under discussion must needs denote some 
color of the eyes. 

The suitable meaning is obtained if we take the 
first member of the compound, i.e. nyrk, not for 
‘manly’ but for ‘blue.’ In other words, nyrk is a 
borrowing from Skt. nila- ‘ dark-colored, esp. dark- 
blue or black’; cf. also the following Skt. words: 
nila-kantha ‘ blue-necked ; m. peacock,’ nila-griva- 
‘id,’ nila-paksman- ‘having dark eyelashes,’ etc. 
That Sanskrit / is represented, besides 8 (cf. mw, 
mwéy ‘prix, valeur’ < milya- VJ p. 98; 8wk’ 
< léka-), also by r, is shown by the following ex- 
amples: sr’wk’ < sléka- VJ passim ; mn’tsyr (TSP 
Frgm. III 17) < Skt. manah-sila ‘ realgar,’ cf. 
Henning, BSOAS 11. 465°; finally, the nearest 
parallel in point is ’nirnyrh < Skt. indranila-, cf. 
Henning, BSOAS 11. 724 ad 980 and Sogdica 24. 
26 (1940) (here ’ndrnyr). 

The most instructive of the examples is the last 
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one, since in it Skt. indranila- is represented in 
various texts as -nyr(h). Sogdian nyrkcsmy has, 
then, nothing to do with ‘manly eyes,’ but simply 
means ‘ having blue eyes,’ as required by the context. 


6. OPrrs. @rd- 


The OPers. word for ‘ year’ occurs in the fol- 
lowing forms: gen-abl. sg. Ord and acc. sg. @rdm. 
From the purely Iranian point of view it is evi- 
dent that this is the same word as appears in 
NPers. sdél and Av. sarad. Now, NPers. sal is 
generally derived from OIr. *sard-, and for this 
reason the equivocal form of the Old Persian 
cuneiform writing is also read as 6arda(m). 

This form, however, is in striking contrast to 
Skt. garad-. The fact is clearly recognized by 
Meillet-Benveniste who in establishing the OPers. 
form as @ard- expressly refer to the NPers. word 
(Gramm. 181). Still, this discrepancy between 
the two branches of Aryan does not cease to cause 
some uneasy feeling in the philologist and I think 
I can prove that it is unnecessarily assumed. 

It is certainly right to say that NPers. -l-, in 
general, continues the OPers. cluster -rd-. This 
is proved by such examples as buland ‘tall’ 
< *brdant-; hilam ‘I let’ < *hrdaimi; gul ‘ rose’ 
< wrd-; dil ‘ heart’ < *drd- etc. But there are also 
indisputable instances of this phonetic law taking 
place in words in which r and d were originally 
separated by a vowel. One of the best known and 
clearest examples is NPers. pdléz ‘park’ deriving 
from OlIr. pari-daiza- as attested by Av. pairidaéza-. 
Equally certain cases are also: Milad < Mirdad 
< Mihr-dat < Olr. MiOra-dita-; salar ‘leader’ 
< OlIr. *sara-dira-. In view of the fact that the 
development of -rd- into -l- only took place in the 
Sassanian period, these instances show that their 
weak vowels had been dropped before. The phe- 
nomenon is clearly connected with the syncopes 
seen in N Pers. bist ‘20’ < OIr. visati, duvést ‘200’ 
< duwat satai, and a special study is a long-standing 
desideratum. That much is, however, clear that 
an Olr. *saradam acc., *sarada gen. would have 
become *sarada(m) and ultimately sdl, just as 
well as an Olt. *sarda(m). 

Nor is this form contradicted by the other Ira- 
nian dialects. This is obvious in the case of Av. 
sarad where the value of the vowel notation is nil. 
Khotanese, the other Iranian dialect showing the 
development of rd>/, seems to allow the same 
development also for r+vowel+d. 
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To sum up: the Iranian forms allow derivation 
from either OIr. *sarad- or *sard-. On the other 
hand, the second vowel of Skt. sarad- cannot be 
explained as an Indian innovation. Under these 
circumstances, it seems to be inevitable to establish 
a common primitive form of two syllables (*Sarad/ 
*sqrad-) for the whole of Indo-Iranian. 


%. OPeErs. nydka 


OPers. nydka or niydka ‘ grandfather, ancestor’ 
belongs to those words which are still alive today. 
Its regular representative today is niyd, but it is 
well-attested also in the Middle Iranian period, 
ef. Pahl. niyak ‘grandfather; pl. ancestors,’ or 
MPers. T ny’g (e. g. MM II 61, BBB 113: ny’g’n). 
Nevertheless, the word has remained completely 
isolated, not only within the Aryan languages but 
also in the wider circle of Indo-European. In the 
Indo-European languages, the notion is widely ex- 
pressed by the word which is familiar to us from 
Latin avus. Among other representatives, we may 
mention: Goth. awéd ‘grandmother,’ Olcel. afi, ai 
‘grandfather,’ OPruss. awis ‘uncle,’ OSlav. uj2 
‘id.,’ all deriving from IEu. *awos ‘grandfather’ 
(cf. Walde-Pokorny I. 20-1). The widespread word 
also recurs in Italic, Celtic, Germanic, and even in 
recently recovered Hittite (huhhas < IEu. *awos) ; 
curiously enough, it is only in the Aryan languages 
that this word seems not to be represented. 

Now, if we happened to possess the immediate 
antecedent of N Pers. niyd, i.e. MPers. niydg, only, 
the etymologist would, in the light of the facts just 
outlined above, certainly conclude that MPers. 
niydg is contracted from *ni-dvaka-, a new forma- 
tion based on *dva-, the Iranian continuation of 
IE. *awo-, with the prefix ni-. This latter circum- 
stance would require some explanation since the 
word *awos is generally used without any prefixes 
in the other languages. But it is clear that an 
*awa-, inherited from Indo-European, could not 
have been preserved unchanged for long, since its 
coincidence with the widely used root av- (cf., e. g., 
avas nom. sg. ntr. ‘help, favor’) would have led to 
an unbearable homonymy. The way out might 
have been pointed by the Indo-European usage of 
expressing the grades of relationship beyond grand- 
father and below grandchildren with the help of 
some preposition: Lat. pro-nepos, OSlav. pra-déd@ 
show the principle. Further cases in point are Lat. 
ab-avus and at-avus to denote grades of relation- 
ship beyond grandfather. In Iranian, the matter 
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is further complicated by the fact that the form 
corresponding to Lat. pro-avus would have yielded 
*fraiva- < *fra-~iva-, another case of annoying homo- 
nymy. Thus, the only remaining possibility, with 
a fair chance of surviving, was a compound with 
the preposition ni-, i.e. the actually attested form 
niydg < *ni-dvaka-. 

The position is, however, that, besides the MPers. 
form, we have also the OPers. correspondence in 
the word niyaka. Thus the question arises whether 
the etymology just given can be reconciled with 
this form. According to the prevalent view, this 
is hardly possible as the OPers. period is regarded 
as completely lacking all the usual developments 
well-known from later periods, among them also 
the contractions. There are, to be sure, some 
scholars who are inclined to consider the linguistic 
form, transmitted by the Achaemenian inscriptions 
and called Old Persian, as a sort of Middle Ira- 
nian, but the majority holds that this can be said 
only of the final stage of the period of inscriptions, 
say the time of Xerxes’ successors. On the whole, 
I am inclined to adhere to the latter view, but I 
think that the notion of ‘Old Persian’ should not 
be pressed very hard. Indeed, I am of the opinion 
that some peculiarities, usually regarded as Middle 
Persian features, have in certain cases to be ad- 
mitted already for the OPers. period. Thus, the 
name of the satrap of Arachosia under Darius, 
Vivdna, can hardly be anything else than V1- 
vihana-. But this suggestion, perhaps, remains 
for ever a brilliant, but undemonstrable, idea of 
Herzfeld’s. When, however, we see that the OPers. 
name of a month, namely @ira-vadhara, is repre- 
sented in the Elamite text as tu-ir-ma-ir, which 
cannot possibly reflect anything else than a con- 
temporary spoken OPers. @ir-vdr, this fact can 
hardly be interpreted otherwise than by the as- 
sumption that, besides the aristocratic, or hieratic, 
fuller form of the OPers. name of the month, 
there was already a shorter, contracted form in 
existence in everyday speech, taken over also by 
the Elamitic element of the population, and which 
should, by the usual yardsticks, be labelled as 
‘Middle Persian.’ In the case of names of rela- 
tionship, it is, on account of their frequent occur- 
rence, in fact, unpleasant to have long forms and 
the obvious resort is to reduce their volume. Indeed, 
I think that the quadrisyllabic *nt-dvaka-, charac- 
terized by the diminutive suffix as part and parcel 
of the everyday ‘family’ language, was far too 
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long and thus not very well suited for that lan- 
guage. It simply had to be shortened and the only 
possible result was the actually attested form 
niyaika, contracted in the way well-known from the 
Middle Persian period. In other words, the word, 
though exhibiting several features characteristic 
of everyday speech, was admitted into the elevated, 
archaistic language of the chancery just because 
the original, archaic form had long disappeared 
from the living language. 
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The word also occurs in Sogdian, where it is 
spelt ny”k or ny’k. We have thus, to assume either 
that the quadrisyllabic original was, in an unusual 
manner, contracted or else that the form is in 
Sogdian a borrowing from Persian. For Afgan 
nika, see Morgenstierne’s Etym. Voc. of Pashto. 
Balochi nak, naz (cf. Horn, Np. Et., s. v. niyd) 
show the same development as is seen, e.g., in 
nadénag ‘ to sit’ < *ni+hdad (cf. Grundriss I. 2. 246), 
i.e. *niydvaka > niyak > nak, and with Northern 
Balochi aspiration naz. 





MORE ABOUT THE VOCATIVE IN HITTITE 


E. ADELAIDE HAHN 


Hunter CoLLeGE 


In JAOS 65. 248-57 H. G. Giiterbock gave an 
admirable discussion of the vocative in Hittite. 
He recognizes three types of forms that are used 
in direct address. 


I. The first form is the nominative. He rightly 
realizes that most occurrences of the nominative 
that might seem t, exemplify its use in direct 
address really are to be explained in some other 
way. 

(1). In some cases it is the subject of a clause. 
I would be inclined to recognize this usage even 
in some of the very few instances where Giiterbock 
thinks the nominative really does serve to denote 
direct address. For instance, he quotes (253) 
KUB 21. 27. 3.43-4 PZintuhis GASAN-YA SA 
PISKUR PUTU URUTUL-naya assiyanza hassas, 
which he translates: ‘ Zintuhi, my lady, beloved 
grandchild of the Weather-God and the Sun-God- 
dess of Arinna!’ This might be interpreted: 
‘Zintuhis my lady (is) the beloved grandchild of 
the Storm-God and the Sun-Goddess of Arinna.’ 
The fact that elsewhere we have the second person 
used of Zintuhis would not constitute an insuper- 
able obstacle, since variation between second and 
third person is a common feature of Hittite style.’ 
In the same way in KUB 8.48.1.19 SES-YA 





1 See in particular the references listed under the head 
Personenwechsel on p. 456 of the Indices in Ferdinand 
Sommer, Die Abbijavé-Urkunden (Munich, 1932). I 
hope to treat this matter in considerable detail in my 
forthcoming volume on Hittite syntax. 


nakkismuza SES-a[s(?)], where Giiterbock him- 
self (254) rightly views SES-a[3] as a subject 
(because of the presence of -za), I would translate 
the clause not as he does in the second person, ‘ My 
brother! Thou art a revered brother to me! ’, but 
rather in the third person, ‘ My brother! (My) 
brother (is) revered by me <literally, to me), 
with SES-a[s] as subject, not predicate. If the 
expression had been second person, I think we 
would have needed zik ‘ you’ as well as SES-a[3]. 

Again, in the examples that Giiterbock (253-4) 
cites with the imperative, KUB 17. 10. 1. 30-1 iya 
kwitki PISKUR-aé and ib. 3. 24 PTelipinus karpin 
tarna, which he translates, respectively : ‘ Do some- 
thing, Weather-God!’ and ‘ Telipinu! Leave thy 
wrath! ’, PISKUR-as and PT elipinus may be sub- 
jects, though I admit that zik DISKUR-as and 
zik PTelipinus ‘you the Storm-God’ and ‘ you, 
Telipinus ’ would be more likely. 

However, in the next passage that he cites 
(254), 33. 24. 1.39 PISKUR-nas attas kwitwa t- 
w{a-as] ‘Father of the Storm-God, why have you 
come? ’, Giiterbock must be right in calling attas 
a nominative in direct address rather than a sub- 
ject, since a new clause must start with the follow- 
ing kwitwa.? 





2It seems rather odd that no -wa accompanies 
DISKUR-naé attas, which is clearly a part of the direct 
quotation. I note a similar instance of -wa in the clause 
following the vocative but not with the vocative in 
KUB 33.114.4.17, and in the clause following the 
vocative but not with kwit and the vocative in KUB 
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I can add a similar instance from the Ritual of 
Tunnawi (KUB 7. 53 and 12. 58), namely, 4. 1-3 
wappuwas PDMAH-as kagaza 12 U2U0R papran- 
nanza twel SU-it sapiyanza parkunuwanza ‘ Genius 
of the river-bank, behold, the 12 parts of the body 
have been cleansed and purified of uncleanness by 
your hand.’ The possibility that, despite the wide 
separation of the two words, MAH-as might be a 
genitive in apposition with twel is absolutely ruled 
out by the presence between the two of -za, which, 
like -wa in the preceding example, must mark the 
first word of a new clause. 


(2). In some instances, the nominative is in 
apposition with the nominative pronoun zk 
(whose use has already been referred to). As 
Giiterbock himself points out (252), such apposi- 
tion of a noun with a personal pronoun is common 
in a number of different cases. As typical exam- 
ples I cite the following, all from Madduwattas: 
nominative, zik 'Madduwattas (1.3); genitive, 
twel SA 1MADDUWATTA (1.2); dative, tuk 
ANA !MADDUWATTA (1.17); accusative, tuk 
1Madduwattan (1.6). 

I am quite in agreement with Giiterbock that 
this usage could lead to the use of the nominative 


as a vocative. Perhaps passages in which zik and 
the nominative are separated serve as a transitional 


stage. Among these I would class such instances 
as 31.127.1.7% zikpat genzuwalas PUTU-us ‘ You 
(are) merciful the Sun-God’ and 24. 2. 1. 3 
DT elipinus sarkus nakkig DINGIR-is zik ‘ Teli- 
pinus a mighty, revered god (are) you.’ I am not 
quite ready to go so far as Giiterbock does (253 
and 254), and say that the nominative actually is 
used as a vocative in both these instances. 

But when we find the nominative in combina- 
tion with the dative-accusative pronoun tuk, all 
doubt is removed. Here I can once more cite a 
passage from Tunnawi, 1.30 wappuwas PMAH-as 
kasa EGIR-pa tuk uwanun ‘ Genius of the river- 
bank, behold, I have come back to you.’ This is 
followed almost directly by a passage of the com- 
mon type, 31-2 nu zik wappuwas PMAH twel SU- 
TI-KA da‘ Do you, Genius of the river-bank, take 
(it) in your hand.’ Here I presume we should as 
usual call DMAH a nominative in apposition with 


8.50. 3.6 ff. (both quoted on 249), and, according to 
Giiterbock’s interpretation (as opposed to Gétze’s), in 
the clause following the vocative but not with the voca- 
tive in KBo 3.7. 1.21 (quoted on 256). In general -wa 
seems very little used in these mythological texts. 
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the nominative pronoun zik; but in the preceding 
passage there is nothing for it but to pronounce 
DMAH-as a nominative used in direct address, or, 
if we prefer to put it differently, a vocative with 
the same form as the nominative. 


II. The second form used in direct address is 
the bare stem. On the basis of the new evidence 
which he cites, Giiterbock seems to me to have 
indubitably proved his case. Of course the voca- 
tive of the second declension in Greek and Latin 
provides a parallel, though with -e instead of the 
-o implied in the Hittite form in -a. Scholars 
have often noted the correspondence in the use of 
the bare stem of the noun as a vocative and of the 
bare stem of the verb as an imperative. 


III. Finally, as vocatives we find certain pe- 
culiar forms of u-stems, ending in -e or -1. Giiter- 
bock has made a great contribution to descriptive 
grammar in pointing out these forms (251-2). 
He does not endeavor to explain them on historical 
or comparative grounds, simply closing his paper, 
after a summary of his findings in support of the 
view that Hittite has a vocative, with the words 
(257): ‘ This fact seems to be important to com- 
parative grammar, but further investigation in 
this field must be left to competent linguists.’ 
Without venturing to claim the right on these 
terms to enter the field, I would none the less 
hazard the opinion that we can hardly hope to 
explain such an odd phenomenon as a u-stem 
vocative in -e or -i on historical grounds, but must 
look for an explanation within Hittite itself. Such 
an explanation I think I have perhaps found, and 
to propose it is my main purpose in writing this 
paper. 

I believe these vocative forms were originally 
datives. The dative seems to be written with ~ 
far oftener than with -e, whereas one of these voca- 
tives, LUGAL-e, apparently has -e only; but we 
do meet at least one -e dative (pangawe).* And 
at all events the distinction is probably not signifi- 
cant, since e and i interchange frequently, and 
assuredly represent what had come to be one and 
the same sound. 

But why, it may well be asked, should a dative 
form come to function as a vocative? Undoubt- 





* All statements on matters of morphology are based 
on data provided by the still unpublished manuscript of 
the second edition of Edgar H. Sturtevant’s Comparative 
Grammar of the Hittite Language. 
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edly the commonest vocative form is, as already 
indicated, the bare stem; this of course ends in -a 
in a-stems (as isha), in -i in i-stems (as Kumarbi), 
and in -u in u-stems (as Ullu). Now the a-stems 
occasionally use a dative in -a (as indeed do 7- 
stems and u-stems also), and the t-stems regularly 
use a dative in -i, but the u-stems hardly ever use 
a dative in -w (only ginw is cited). Thus the 
stem-form vocative of the a-stem and the i-stem 
nouns looks like a dative, but that of the u-stem 
nouns does not; would it not be natural enough to 
create a vocative for the u-stem nouns that also 
looked like a dative, namely one in ~+ (that is, 
-ui or -wi)? It is true that a-stem nouns, like 1- 
and u-stem nouns, use a dative in -i more often 
than one in -a, so the i-stems probably played a 
larger part than the a-stems in creating a u-stem 
vocative that looked like a dative of the same type 
of noun; but, on the other hand, once the inter- 
changeability of the dative and the vocative got 
established, the fact that most a-stem as well as 
i-stem datives end in -i would merely serve to 
reinforce the tendency to use the new form in -t. 

Or, to put the matter differently, all three types 
of nouns show datives in -a and, more often, in -t, 
but datives in -w occur with extreme rarity in the 
u-stems and not at all in the a- or i-stems. Thus 
the bare stem vocatives in -a and - looked like 
datives of one sort or another, but those in -u did 
not; and so it was natural that beside the vocatives 
in -u there grew up a new form in which this stem 
had attached to it the typical dative ending -e or -t. 


But the similarity in form of the vocative and 
the dative in i-stem and a-stem nouns could hardly 
have been expected to spread to the u-stems if 
there had not been some tendency to associate the 
vocative and the dative. Giiterbock’s article pro- 
vides reason on two bases for the assumption that 
such a tendency existed. In the first place, he 
himself points out (251) that a prayer might 
begin either with a dative. as 21. 27.1.1, or with 
a vocative, as 31.127.1.1 (both cited on 251). 
In the second place, his citations from the Ku- 
marbi and Gilgame’ epics lead one to feel that 
there was a regular formula, ‘ X said to Y, “O 
Y!”?’ (Ten of his quotations, on pp. 248-9, 
follow this pattern.) Although, when the names 
are written in Akkadian, as P#-A, or in Sumerian, 
as PGIS.GIM.MAS, we cannot always be sure of 
the identity of the dative and the vocative, prob- 
ably we may assume this at least in the case of 
the double forms in -t, as the dative ANA PIM- 
PALURI, ANA PUPELLURI, ANA PKU- 
MARBI,‘ followed immediately by the stem-forms 
DImpaluri, PUpelluri, PKumarbi. If the dative 
presumably pronounced Jmpaluri (written ANA 
DIMPALURI) was echoed by the vocative Impa- 
luri, an identical form, why might not a dative 
pronounced Jstanui (written ANA PUTU-i) be 
echoed by a vocative Jstanui (written PUTU-i) ? 





* Giiterbock (248) writes ANA DImpaluri, etc., but I 
think the presence of ANA forces us to view the name 
as given in Akkadian rather than in Hittite. 





THE NAISADHACARITA AS THE SOURCE TEXT OF THE 
NALA-DAMAYANTI DRAWINGS 


ALVAN C, EASTMAN 


WHEN WORKING WITH the Nala-Damayanti 
drawings in the collection of the late Dr. Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy with a view to publishing the 
entire series found in American museums,’ I had 
occasion to investigate Sriharsa’s Naisadhacarita, 
translated by Handiqui in 1934 (Punjab Oriental 
Series, 23),? as the possible source text used by 





*A list of the drawings is given at the end of this 
paper. Number references for drawings are to the num- 
bers of the items in the list. 

*I must acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Cooma- 


the artist, and to compare it with the Nala-Dama- 
yanti story as found in the Vanaparvan of the 
Mahabharata (M. N. Dutt’s English prose ver- 
sion, 1895-1905). It is the Mahabharata that has 
always been regarded as the source text for the 
drawings, although Coomaraswamy knew himself 
that as a source text it was only partially adequate. 
It was the only text available when the Rajput 
catalogue of the Boston Museum was published. 





raswamy for having suggested that I investigate it from 
this viewpoint. 
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On comparing the two texts, it became evident 
at once how many more verses of the Naisadha- 
carita than of the Mahabharata could be corre- 
lated with the drawings. Furthermore, we found 
that there was at least one verse which could be 
correlated with each of the 43 drawings in the 
series and often several explaining incidents for 
which no explanation could be found in the Maha- 
bharata. And finally, we found that for several 
drawings of scenes before the honeymoon and for 
all the drawings illustrating the honeymoon at 
Nisadha no reference could be found in the Maha- 
bhirata at all. It became clear also that there 
were many incidents and personages and features 
of iconography in the drawings which could be 
easily explained by the Naisadhacarita and for 
which there was no explanation in the Maha- 
bharata. 

Let us now examine some of the Nala-Dama- 
yanti drawings with a view to establishing the 
Naisadhacarita as the source text used by the 
artist. By source text we mean some copy of 
Sriharsa’s work made in the same epoch as the 
drawings, which date in the late 18th century. 
The Naisadhacarita is attributed to the 12th cen- 
tury by Handiqui. On p. xvii of his introduction, 
Handiqui says that the Ms. no. 452 of 1895-1902 
in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at 
Poona is dated Sarnvat 1788, equivalent to 1732 
A.D. Upon such a copy the artist of the drawings 
very likely depended. 

We have chosen only a few drawings from those 
in the collection of the Boston Museum, those 
sufficient to illustrate our point. 


Starting with the beautiful Svayamnvara drawing 
(no. 2), where Damayanti chooses Nala from the 
host of suitors and especially from among the 
deities of the four quarters, Agni, Yama, Varuna, 
and Indra, all disguised as Nala, who are seen 
seated under the canopy on the terrace, we find 
iconography and personages which can be only 
accounted for in the Naisadhacarita. The Maha- 
bharata can not be correlated with this drawing. 
Chapter 57 of the Vanaparvan, verses 8 and 10 
say: ‘The daughter of Bhima entered the amphi- 
theatre and thus attracted the eyes and hearts of 
the assembled princes.’ ... ‘The daughter of 
Bhima beheld five persons all alike in form.’ Here 
the five Nalas are of course referred to. Vs. 12, 
and this is the closest of all, says: ‘ Whomsoever 
she saw among the kings, she supposed to be 
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prince Nala; and thus the thoughtful lady pon- 
dered and deliberated in her mind.’ 

Now the Naisadhacarita on the other hand has 
a much more explicit account, and explains the 
drawing far better than the text just used. Canto 
XIII, vs. 1, exactly describes the action: ‘ Then 
the palanquin-bearers carried Damayanti away 
from that crowd of kings, and took her to the five 
heroes assuming the form of Nala.’ Note the refer- 
ence to the palanquin which the artist has repre- 
sented as well as the direction of being led away 
from the other kings to the five Nalas, four of 
whom are gods in disguise. Vs. 2 states: ‘ At that 
moment, Sarasvati . . . spoke about Indra in such 
a way that the consort of Saci was described, but 
his disguise as Nala was not revealed.’ Sarasvati, 
the goddess of speech and the historian for all the 
suitor kings, is seen crowned standing in front of 
the palanquin. In the drawing, it is interesting to 
note that the cimara fan seen over Damayanti can 
be correlated with the text. Canto X, vs. 104, says: 
‘ Above her, [i.e. Damayanti] was the grace of a 
dance executed by rows of Camara fans adorned 
with white.’ The suitor kings on the left can be 
correlated with the text also. Canto X, vs. 66 says: 
‘Then the king of Vidarbha [i.e. Bhima, Dama- 
yanti’s father] made those mighty kings occupy 
numerous thrones.’ So also the heavenly atten- 
dants looking down from the sky can be correlated 
with canto X, vs. 54: ‘ Eager in their fond desire 
(to see), the nymphs, looking at the splendour of 
the noble multitude at that moment, spread out 
lotusbeds, their own faces, over that ocean of 
people,’ and so also Brahma, whose four heads can 
be seen in the clouds, can be correlated with vs. 51, 
which says: ‘At that moment, the (four-faced) 
Brahma, wishing to see the assembly, cast his eight 
eyes in eight directions.’ The very expression of 
doubt can be-seen on Damayanti’s face while try- 
ing to determine the real Nala, as Sarasvati speaks 
to her, and can be correlated with canto XIII, 
vs. 15: ‘Then seeing her thus reduced to a state 
of mind tinged with doubt, amazement and fear, 
Sarasvati began speaking.’ Finally, the text points 
out the position of the real Nala and the artist has 
followed it, indicated by the direction in which the 
palanquin is facing. Canto XIII, vs. 54, makes 
Damayanti say: ‘But why does the last Nala, 
though just like the other Nalas, drench my heart 
with streams of nectar?’ 


The Mahabharata makes no mention of ‘ Dama- 
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yanti being drawn away from the kings to the four 
Nalas’; no mention was made of a palanquin, no 
reference to Sarasvati, no mention of deities in the 
sky, nor to the camara fans and no reference to 
the position Nala occupied among the four deities, 
to point out the more obvious differences. 


Following the Svayarnvara comes the marriage 
ceremony and wedding feast. There are drawings 
for both events (nos. 10-3), and verses from the 
Naisadhacarita can be closely correlated with each. 
The text has complete descriptive passages for the 
tying of the marriage knot by Gautama the priest, 
and throwing grains of rice upon the marriage 
fire (canto XVI, vss. 37, 40). One drawing shows 
Gautama and also the marriage fire, as the priest 
ties the marriage knot. All the incidents and 
iconography referred to in the text are recorded 
in the drawing, whereas the Mahabharata merely 
states (chap. 57, vss. 39-46) : ‘ Well pleased, Bhima 
celebrated the marriage ceremony of Damayanti 
and Nala.’ 


In the departure of Nala and Damayanti for 
Nisadha, Nala’s capital (no. 17), the Naisadha- 
carita says of this scene, canto XVI, vs. 117: 
‘ The king of Vidarbha [i. e. Bhima], accompanying 
Nala to some distance, came back from the boun- 
dary of his kingdom, . . . after he had had a pleas- 
ant talk with Nala.’ Bhima is seen in the drawing 
talking with Nala, evidently bidding him farewell. 
Certainly the mountainous landscape suggests the 
distance Bhima had accompanied Nala to the very 
limits of his kingdom, as the text says. Significant 
in this connection is the chariot and the driver, 
both of which are mentioned in the same canto, 
vs. 113, which says: ‘Nala... then set out for 
the land of Nishadha with her in a chariot, driven 
by Varshneya.’ Nala in the Naisadhacarita, of 
course, is famous as a charioteer king, though no 
mention is made of this fact in the Mahabharata. 
The marriage procession in the background can be 
correlated with vs. 4 of the same canto: ‘That 
night the marriage procession, enveloped in dark- 
ness mingled with the dust raised by the army... .’ 
Now the Mahabharata describing Nala’s departure 
merely says (chap. 57, vss. 39-46), ‘The prince of 
Nisadha came back to his own city with the per- 
mission of Bhima.’ No mention is made of Bhima’s 
escorting Nala to the boundary of his kingdom, 
nor of a chariot and its driver; and there is no 
mention of a marriage procession. 

In Nala’s arrival at Nishadha, using the Maha- 


bharata, the only description given is that quoted 
above, that Nala came back to his city. The Naisa- 
dhacarita, however, has a text which accurately 
describes the drawing (no. 18). Canto XVI, vs. 
122 states: ‘Nala came in sight of his city. It 
had gates with rows of sapphire wreaths,’ and vs. 
124: ‘So did Nala, charming with his bride, meet 
his ministers on the way, jewels of the city and 
eager with curiosity.’ In the drawing, the ministers 
come to greet Nala outside the city gate; they are 
clearly seen in the foreground. The city is seen 
behind the gate and walls in the background, while 
the horse Nala is riding is explained in canto XVI, 
vss. 25-6, the former of which says, ‘King Bhima 
gave to Nala that jewel of a horse.’ It was noted 
for its speed. Perhaps also the elephant in the 
drawing is one of the many other wedding gifts 
made to Nala by his father-in-law. V. 31 says, 
‘That elephant whom king Bhima gave to Nala... 
was it not the elephant of Indra?’ Nala entering 
his city would naturally display such prized gifts 
of his father-in-law as a speedy horse and a large 
elephant. The Mahabharata makes no mention of 
ministers greeting Nala, nor of Nala coming in 
sight of his city, nor of horses nor elephants. In 
fact, no mention is made at all of gifts made to 
Nala by Bhima. 

In the drawings illustrating the honeymoon at 
Nisadha, our only source is the Naisadhacarita, 
there being no references in the Mahabharata 
which can be correlated to any one of the twenty 
drawings illustrating this part of the story. 

In the drawing of Nala surprising Damayanti 
(no. 25), the verse exactly describes the action in 
the drawing. Canto XX, vss. 11-12 say: ‘ After 
he had finished the morning rites, he went behind 
her, and closed her eyes with his hands, forbidding 
her girl companion to warn her with his hand. 
Damayanti’s laughing comrades watched him, as 
if he were measuring the extent of his beloved’s 
eyes with his outstretched palms.’ The artist has 
recorded the very gesture of warning to her maiden 
friends by Nala’s extended hand; the other hand 
of course is covering Damayanti’s eyes 

For the scene showing Nala, Damayanti, and 
her companion Kala in a pavilion (no. 29), there 
are two verses which can be correlated with the 
drawing. Canto XX, vs. 23 says: ‘ Bringing his 
beloved to his lap, he then adorned a couch... .’ 
and vs. 26, ‘Beckoning to a maiden friend of his 
beloved, Kala by name, he made .. . her a witness 
of his jesting.’ 
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In a very charming drawing (no. 31) and play- 
ful scene in which Nala drives Damayanti’s maids 
away because of their idle gossiping, the verse can 
be exactly correlated. In canto XX, vs. 124, Nala 
says to Damayanti: ‘I will turn out these two 
wicked girls from the room,’ and Damayanti con- 
senting (vs. 125), ‘ Nala, raising the empty hollow 
of his folded palms, showered water over the girls.’ 
Vs. 126 says, ‘Though they were at a distance, 
their robes were completely drenched by showers 
of water multiplying at Nala’s will, while they 
stood agape with wonder.’ The reference is to a 
magic boon of water given Nala by the god Varuna, 
his being able to shower water at will. 


In the drawing of the feudatory kings greeting 
Nala (no. 32), there are again several verses 
which describe the scene. Canto XXI, vs. 2, says, 
‘On either side the kings, as they bowed to him, 
covered the passage with the wreaths of their 
heads,’ and vs. 3, ‘ Rewarded with the high honour 
of being looked upon by him, the kings quickly 
offered marvellous jewels from their own countries, 
made all the more marvellous by the excellence 
due to the skill expended on them.’ 

Similarly in the drawing of Nala’s bathing, the 
verse can also be exactly correlated with the action. 
After the exercise of archery in a preceding scene 
(no. 33) in which he instructed ‘his able students’ 
(canto XXI, vs. 6), canto XXI, vss, 6-8, describe 
how ‘ breathing restlessly, he longed for a buth.... 
His body was first gently rubbed with the fragrant 
“Yaksha paste.” .. . High-bosomed women poured 
on him perfumed water. ... There helped him to 
bathe a friendly holy priest.... The priest poured 
over him ripples of sacred water streaming down 
from jars. The drawing (no. 34) shows the 
maidens with jars of water and the priest in the 
act of pouring sacred water from a jar. There is 
a continuous narration in this scene in the back- 
ground explained by verse 13 of the same canto: 
‘While he was engaged in the religious observ- 
ance of holding the breath in the midst of the 
waters. ...’ Nala is seen here closing his nostrils 
with one hand as a priest holds a bowl of water 
before him, some of which he has inhaled. 

The drawing illustrating a concert (no. 38) is 
paralleled by canto XXI, vss. 121-5, which de- 
scribe all the incidents recorded by the artist, such 
ae the location of the pavilion, Damayanti’s posi- 
tion, as well as the maids carrying bird cages and 
those playing the vind. ‘After the midday rites, 


Nala . .. adorned with his lustre his marvellous 
mountain-high chamber, which faced the East .. .” 
(vs. 121). The location in the drawing is so high 
that one looks down upon lake and mountains in 
the distance. Speaking of Damayanti, vs. 122 says, 
‘Damayanti . . . occupied his lap which was eager 
to hold her in its bosom.’ The artist has so re- 
corded the position in the drawing. Speaking of 
the bird cages, vs. 123 says, ‘A maiden friend of 
hers followed her, carrying in her lotus hand a 
parrot’s cage.’ Vs. 124 says, ‘Another girl fol- 
lowed her with a frenzied cuckoo perching on a 
crystal rod.’ Only two companions are mentioned 
carrying birds, and only two bird cages are seen 
in the drawing. Vs. 125, referring to music says, 
‘Damayanti’s companions . . . adept in playing 
soft music on the lyre, went over to the king, 
seated as he was, to sing to the lyre before him.’ 
The artist shows three maiden musicians playing 
on the verandah, near Nala. 

The final drawing, Nala and Damayanti watch- 
ing the moonrise, is perhaps the most beautiful in 
the series, except the Svayarnvara. Canto XXII, 
vss. 1 and 2, describe the scene about as the drawing 
shows it. Vs. 1: ‘The king, after he had finished 
the evening rites, . . . came to the palace where 
Damayanti was on the seventh floor.’ The roof 
which in India is used as a sleeping porch in the 
summer is seen in the drawing to be easily on the 
seventh floor, so high it is overlooking the towers 
and other buildings. Vs. 2 says: ‘He set himself 
upon a couch with a bed ready in the middle, 
which had been just left by his beloved, when she 
went forward to receive him. He caused her to sit 
as well, and described the evening twilight in 
verse.’ The bed on the porch with the lovers seated 
side by side looking at the moon, is rendered in 
the drawing by the artist. He seems in fact to have 
recorded the very moment mentioned in vs. 40: 
‘The king then described in verse the rising moon,’ 
and finally vs. 150: ‘ May the divine moon delight 
our hearts!’ The position and gesture of hero ard 
heroine as they look at the moon in the sky only 
prove again how closely the artist has followed 
the text. 

To conclude, it is obvious as we have already 
pointed out that the Naisadhacarita is the source 
text for these drawings and not the Mahabharata, 
and that the Naisadhacarita ends with the honey- 
moon at Nisadha and so do the drawings. There 
are 674 verses devoted to the life of the hero and 
heroine at Nisadha. There are twenty drawings 
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illustrating their life at Nala’s capital, and not 
only one but several verses can be correlated with 
most of them. The Mahabharata, on the other 
hand, describes the Nisadha episode briefly in 33 
lines,—Nala’s conflict with Kali, his long wan- 
dering, and the final reunion of the lovers in the 
end. There is not a single verse in the latter text 
to explain the twenty drawings illustrating the 
life of Nala and Damayanti at Nisadha. 

Looked upon as representing the art of the 
Rajput-Kangra school of the late 18th century, 
it may be said that no finer sequence of drawings 
exists in India for the time at which they were 
made. The sensitiveness of line, yet the accuracy 
in recording the narrative, the fine and happy 
composition, employing for the most part an archi- 
tectural background but never allowing it to domi- 
nate the scene, an architecture the artist renders 
with great subtlety of line fully appreciating its 
beauty; the sensitive recording of gestures in the 
figures, the rendering of the domestic scene, never 
sentimental however intimate or playful, but 
always pitched upon a high plane, all bespeak an 
artist of great imaginative power. It is the last 
great expression of Rajput-Kangra art before its 
final extinction in the middle 19th century. 


LIST OF NALA-DAMAYANTI DRAWINGS 


Bos. = Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Part V. Rajput Painting. 
By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. (Boston, 1926.) Ross- 
Coomaraswamy Collection. Nos. 1, 2, 6-9, 13, 15, 17-26, 
29-34, 36-8, 40, 42. 

C = Collection of the late Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
Unpublished. Nos. 3, 4, 11, 12, 14, 35, 39, 41. 

D = Detroit Institute of Arts of the City of Detroit 
(formerly in the collection of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy). 
No. 28 (acquisition noted in Bulletin of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts 8.55 [1926]). 

F = Freer Gallery of Art (formerly in the collection 
of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy). Unpublished. Nos. 5, 
10, 16, 27, 43. 


1. Palace of Nala. 
2. The svayathvara of Damayanti. 
XXXIX. 
Another version of the svayathvara of Damayanti. C. 
Damayanti at the svayatvara after the choice has 
been made. C. 
The toilet of Damayanti. F. 
Nala arrives in courtyard of Bhima. 
XL. 
Nala received at Vidarbha by Bhima. 
pl. XLI. 


Bos. CII, pl. XX XVIII. 
Bos. CIII, pl. 


Bos. CV, pl. 


Bos. CVI, 


8. 
9. 


10. 
1]. 


12. 
13. 


14, 
15. 


16. 
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18. 
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20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
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27. 
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29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
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39. 
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Another version of Nala’s reception by Bhima. 
Bos. CVIII, pl. XLII. 

Following the svayarhvara, Bhima receives and con- 
gratulates Nala. Bos, CIV, pl. XL. 

The marriage of Nala and Damayanti. F. 

Nala and Damayanti throwing grains of rice on the 
marriage fire. C. 

Entertainment of brahmans at Bhima’s feast. C. 

Entertainment of brahmans in connection with the 
wedding ceremonies. Bos. CX, pl. XLIITI. 

Departure of gods through the air following the 
wedding. C. 

The return of the gods through the air to Indra’s 
capital. Bos. CI, pl. XXXVIII. 

Departure of Damayanti for Nisadha. F. 

Departure from Vidarbha following the wedding. 
Bos. CVII, pl. XLI. 

The return to Nisadha. Bos. CXI, pl. XLIII. 

Nala and Damayanti in a loggia of Nala’s palace. 
Bos. CXII, pl. XLIV. 

Nala sends Damayanti’s companions away. Bos. 
CIX, pl. XLII. 

Nala and Damayanti in three scenes. 
pl. XLV. 

Nala and Damayanti in three scenes (similar epi- 
sodes to 21). Bos. CXIII, pl. XLIV. 

The musicians rewarded by presents of jewelry from 
Damayanti. Bos. CXVII, pl. XLVI. 

Morning sandhyai (twilight) ceremonies. 
CXXVII, pl. XLIX. 

Nala visits Damayanti in her own apratment. Bos. 
CXV, pl. XLV. 

Nala and Damayanti in three scenes. Bos. CXVIII, 
pl. XLVII. 

Nala brings Damayanti a lotus flower. F. 

Nala brings Damayanti a lotus flower (similar epi- 
sode to 27). D. 

Nala and Damayanti with Kala beside them. Bos. 
CXIX, pl. XLVII. 
Nala and Damayanti seated: a message is brought 
by one of the maidens. Bos. CXXIII, pl. L. 
Nala and Damayanti: the former sprinkling atten- 
dants with water. Bos. CXVI, pl. XLVI. 
Nala receiving tribute from his feudatories. 
CXX, pl. XLVIII. 

Nala instructing ‘his able students’ in archery. 
Bos. CXXI, pl. XLVIII. 

Nala performing sandhy& (twilight) ceremonies. 
Bos. CXXII, pl. XLIX. 

Nala engaged in midday devotions. C. 

Nala at dinner. Bos. CXXIV, pl. L. 

Damayanti in her own apartments in Nala’s palace. 
Bos. CXXYV, pl. LI. 

Nala and Damayanti in a pavilion, entertained by 
musicians. Bos. CXXVI, pl. LI. 

Nala entertained by dancers and musicians. C. 

Nala and Damayanti seated in a loggia: night 
scene. Bos. CXXVIII, pl. LII. 

Nala and Damayanti watch the moon rise. C. 

Nala and Damayanti viewing the full moon. Bos. 
CXXIX, pl. LIII. 

Damayanti describing the evening twilight to 
Nala. F. 


Bos. CXIV, 


Bos. 


Bos. 








SHIH HUI-YUAN’S BUDDHISM AS SET FORTH IN HIS WRITINGS 


WALTER LIEBENTHAL 


PsrKING 


INTRODUCTION 


As I HAVE specified in another paper,’ the en- 
trance of Buddhism into China did not in the first 
place involve changes in the theoretical structure 
of the Chinese world-view but a social revolution 
of an unprecedented extent. Nature, dwelling in 
the Origin, emerged in the shape of the Buddha, 
spoke, and set down the rules for the establish- 
ment of a community organized in the view of the 
one, all-important goal, salvation. 

There had always been individuals striving for 
the solution of the problem of existence. The 
world as it was, life as it was lived, was felt to be 
ailing, and a remedy was sought. A vague idea 
was current of an eternal Law by which the world 
was run, that must be known and be complied with 
to obtain allmightiness. Compliance with the 
Order of Things required the restraining of one’s 
passions, as these estranged one from the Quiet 
Center, the Motionless Mover, the Spirit or World- 
soul with whom one must become united. This 
Spirit holds the key to the universe, he is that 
Light of Life which understands things and there- 
fore is able to pass through unimpeded. Surely, 
it was felt, Nature must know; how else could she, 
Mother of Things, provide whatever one needed, 
respond to all calls untiringly? What a matchless 
ruler she is, never failing, never partial, all-reflect- 
ing and yet tranquil like a mirror. To her did the 
wise men of old go, but did not return. Within 
her lies the root of things to which one must go to 
achieve immortality and freedom from all vexa- 
tions. 

Thus people in the fourth century A.D. may 
have thought, but there did not exist any accepted 
rule that said how the escape from suffering could 
be managed. Nature, half-deified, was not near 
and palpable enough to be approached in prayer 
and by offerings. Heaven had become a house-god 
of the dynasty, too great a god for the simple folk. 
And though there were numbers of smaller deities, 
beneficial or malevolent, charged with limited 


1The Book of Chao. Monumenta Serica series 13 
(Peiping, 1948). Introduction 44 ff. 


duties, not one of them had the might or under- 
standing to solve the great problem of life. Reme- 
dies were offered by the Taoist quack-doctors, life- 
prolonging practices and esoteric knowledge that 
would help to elude the whims of fortune, but the 
decision as to the right way to be followed was left 
to the individual; neither god nor man was willing 
to take the responsibility for saving suffering man- 
kind as a whole. 

Then on the horizon there appeared the radiant 
image of the Buddha, man and god, one who had 
won the victory over death and turned back from 
Paradise to lead his fellow-beings onwards. Was 
there anything more beautiful, anything more con- 
vincing? Now there was no more groping in the 
dark because all was revealed, deposited in scrip- 
tures that had, through an immeasurably slow 
process, to be sought, to be translated and to be 
studied. No sacrifice was great enough to secure 
them, 

In the course of these events native Chinese 
speculation was halted and replaced by the study 
of Buddhist Revelation, the Dharma. Translations 
were bad and interpretation was difficult. At first 
it was assumed that the sitras contained, though 
in more detail, Taoist truth, because evidently 
there can be only one truth, and Sanskrit terms 
were simply replaced by Taoist; but then the con- 
fusion arising from this procedure enforced a halt. 
Nevertheless the fundamental Taoist pattern was 
retained: Hui-yiian’s Buddha sits in the Origin, 
ruling the world as benevolent nature does, a pic- 
ture which, though varied and overlaid by other 
pictures was never completely dismissed from 
Chinese thought. 

Revelation is endowed with an authority that 
cannot be opposed. It operates like an order. One 
has to take it or leave it, it cannot be discussed. 
That makes it fit to create a community. So 
Buddhism, by uniting people under rules of con- 
duct and moral commandments and staking a 
common goal, swept away the Han society that 
order had built from tradition developed in the 
course of time. It created the clergy and the 
Buddhist Community. New standards were set 
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and people began to compete for Buddhahood as 
formerly th , had been competing for the riches 
of this world. This was the social revolution men- 
tioned above. 

Shih Hui-yiian ? is famous as the first to create 
a Community, or an Order of the type such as 
later spread all over China, in which a number of 
devout people took the vow to follow the Buddhist 
path to the very end, to be reborn in the Western 
Paradise. The study of the Lotus Society, the 
motivation of its followers, its crises, etc., would be 
interesting, but the topic of this paper is not the 
history of the Ching-t‘u Sect but the analysis of 
Hui-yiian’s theoretical efforts under a definite 
point of view, namely, of illustrating the kind of 
changes which Buddhism underwent when it came 
to China.° 

The entrance of one culture into another is a 
digestive rather than a mechanical process. We 





* Shih Hui-yiian Fes (A.D. 334-416) was a dis- 
ciple of Tao-an When Tao-an dismissed his 
disciples that the Dharma might be spread more effi- 
ciently, Hui-yiian went South. He was a friend of 
many literary men and high officials. His biography is 
in the Kao-séng chuan L, 357c a. o. Cf. 
Ch‘en Yiian, Shih-shih i-nien lu FF KE SEER ~~ 
T‘ang Yung-t‘ung, Han Wei liang-Chin Nan-pei-ch‘ao 


fo-chiao shih JB AW PERM MRI 


(T‘ang) 341-372, Fung Yu-lan, Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh 
shih JERR, PRA 696-699. The copious 
Japanese literature on the Ching-t‘u deals with Hui- 
yiian only in his capacity of a sect-founder; cf. e.g. 
Sakaino Kiyé, Shina Bukkyé Seishi 469-486. Cf. also 
BEFEO 3.305-6 (Pelliot). 

*I have translated about one eighth of Hui-yiian’s 
writings, not counting his correspondence with Kuma- 
rajiva, and the most important part of what contains 
philosophy. I used the texts extant in the Hung-ming 
chi Ab 3 (HMCHI), the Kuang hung-ming chi 
Wee BU, FA SE (KHMCHI), and the Ch‘u-san-tsang chi-chi 
Hy = pac HE (Yu-lu) because these are the oldest. I 
recommend the edition of the Shanghai Fo-hsiieh shu-chii 
LR BSB BH by Séng-ch‘an ft HR > Which appeared 
in 1934 under the title Hui-yiian ta-shih chi f= 31- ae 
fina » but because this is unlikely to be found in 
Western libraries, I have always compared this with the 
Taishé and stated deviations from its text in the notes. 
My punctuation often differs from this edition. The 
Chuang-tzi is quoted from the Shih-té-t‘ang pén i 
aA. » lithogr. ed. Shanghai 1914, the J Ching from the 
Nsii-pu pei-yao by the Shanghai Chung-hua shu-chii, 
the Ssit-shu from J. Legge, The Four Books, same 
publisher. There is no commentary nor any translation 
in a Western language. 
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know now that the Chinese did not just translate 
sitras and add this material to their own fund of 
holy or authoritative scriptures, but that they 
worked over them, tried hard to find out what was 
essential, and out of the enormous mass of mate- 
rial brought to China actually only a minute part 
was assimilated. Indian Buddhism of the Middle 
Ages is a kind of pre-scientific science, the systems 
of which are magnificent. Chinese studied them 
and wrote bulky commentaries but never added a 
stone to this building. That does not mean that 
the Chinese were mentally sterile, but rather the 
opposite; the fact that they were able to digest so 
much without losing the contact with their own 
tradition reveals their creative power. Under the 
impact of Indian Buddhism they were able to 
create a new religion the theoretical aspect of 
which was fundamentally Chinese. 

Chinese were not conscious that they deviated 
from the Indian pattern; there can be only one 
Truth, they thought, namely that embodied in the 
sayings of their ancient sages. So, when they 
asked themselves what those strange-sounding 
Sanskrit terms could mean, they found that they 
meant exactly what the Lao-tzii, or Chuang-tzii, or 
the Book of Changes (the so-called three meta- 
physical scriptures) had said centuries ago. Still 
they felt themselves to be Buddhists and they were 
right. For, as I have said before, the theoretical 
aspect of a religion is less important than its 
sociological one; one is Buddhist not because one 
believes in Buddhist cosmology, but because one 
follows the path of the Buddha. 

We are still far from understanding the process 
of transformation of a world-view under foreign 
influence. Without being able to discuss the 
several attempts which have been made in the 
course of the last century to formulate them, I beg 
to draw the attention of the reader to one feature 
which has hitherto passed unnoticed. There are 
a number of motifs (units into which a world-view 
may be cut up) which are descriptive. In them 
the world is described as in a fairy-tale or in the 
account a traveler relates of a foreign country; 
they migrate easily. And there are others which 
are explanatory. They interpret the world as 
something in analogy to something else; they mi- 
grate with difficulty or not at all. To the first 
category belong, for example, the gods—an olym- 
pus is easily enlarged—or the hells, heavens, and 
other cosmography. To the same category belongs, 
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I think, also transmigration of souls, which after 
some opposition in the early centuries was later 
generally accepted by the Chinese Buddhists. To 
the second category belong the world-patterns, or 
basic concepts, that tell us what the world is, how 
it is made, or how it is run. If it is said that the 
world is a stream, or is a tree, or is a mixture of 
two principles, or is the creation of an eternal 
being, such interpretation limits all further specu- 
lation. If for instance the world is a stream, it 
cannot simultaneously be represented as an organ- 
ism growing from a root. Now for those who 
explain the world as a stream it is evident that 
the world is such, and all other single concepts 
they pick up from other philosophies which do not 
fit into their pattern are made to fit or are alto- 
gether discarded. If it is permitted to use a meta- 
phor, we may say that for an outside observer, to 
whom it is not evident that the world is a stream, 
it looks as if certain association-clusters assembled 
around the basic pattern swallow these concepts, 
rob them of their essential characteristics, and 
retain only the undigestible names. When the 
Buddha became Tao and shifted from his place in 
Nirvana to the Origin, he at once lost the char- 
acteristics of that Indian metaphysical entity he 
had formerly been and assumed those of the Chi- 
nese Sage; but he retained his original name and 
attire. 

All world-understanding begins with a basic 
observation handed down in a basic simile. These 
similes are the material in analogy to which world- 
patterns are built. The initial process becomes 
unconscious, the standards derived from the origi- 
nal pattern appear as evident, and all foreign 
material cut after other patterns is measured with 
and adjusted to the new standards. That is, in a 
more abstract formulation, the process described 
above. 

This is a matter of far-reaching methodological 
implications. Whoever has meandered in philoso- 
phies, as the author has, will have found that the 
number of these basic observations, similes, and 
patterns is not very large. A collection of them 
could be made and would help us to comprehend 
the basic limits of understanding that separate the 
cultures from each other. For each culture builds 
its world-view on a different assumption and only 
if one knows this assumption, is one able to under- 
stand these world-views. If the basic pattern is 
changed the whole structure collapses. 
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Among the patterns underlying Chinese specu- 
lation two are especially important. These dis- 
colored Indian tradition and, being unconsciously 
applied to explain Indian Buddhist theory, could 
never be eradicated, namely, the yin-yang pattern * 
and the t‘i-yung pattern. The yin-yang pattern 
explains the world by the reciprocal relation be- 
tween two entities in analogy with the alternating 
day and night, or with male and female, heaven 
and earth, and similar couples of concepts. When 
there is day, there is no night; when there is night, 
there is no day. That would correspond with what 
in The Book of Chao® I called ‘the reversed de- 
nials’ of Séng-chao. The t‘i-yung pattern ® ex- 
plains the world by analogy with the growing tree, 
the opening flower, the awakening, the sunrise, 
similies which all speak of something unknown, 
dark, latent, that becomes manifest and then shows 
its multifarious content. 

Both patterns were unknown in Indian Bud- 
dhism, which explains the world as a completely 
unorganized, kaleidoscopic multitude of entities, 
(the dharma) which are connected with one 
another by a law of retribution, Karma, and are 
always in motion till they are finally brought to a 
standstill by an act in which their unreality is 
recognized. Phenomena are compared to bubbles 
on the surface of a stream or objects floating in 
the ocean, with phantoms appearing in a dream or 
in a fata morgana. This is the basic pattern 
underlying the Buddhist systems which the Chi- 
nese had to digest. They did this by adapting 
them to their own pattern. In this way did they 
answer the Indian challenge. 

Nature is reliable: the wind always blows, the 
earth is always firm, the fire always burns, and 
the water is wet. There is an order in it: night 
must alternate with day, the seasons must follow 
each other in regular succession. Things possess 
their individual nature: a knife always cuts, a 
wheel rolls, and millet prepares itself for your 
meal; that is their virtue, that is why they are 
good and nature is good. Nature never fails, but 
men let you down: a king may behave like a com- 





*I use this term rather loosely. For the reciprocal 
relation between two entities (Lao-tzi) is historically 
probably not the same motif as the yin-yang (I Ching). 
But in the first centuries a.p. these concepts already 
begin to flow together. 

. f2 BB. cf. The Book of Chao 28 ff. 


* #8 ibid. 18 ff. 
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moner, or a commoner usurp the position of a 
king. They bring disorder into the original good 
condition of the universe and Heaven threatens 
vengeance. Under this disorder we all suffer, dis- 
aster cannot be avoided, but he who knows in 
advance what will happen can bow his head before 
the storm. Studying the Book of Changes we 
learn about the favorable and unfavorable moments 
in the ever-changing situation and are able to 
avoid misfortune to a certain degree. 

Sin in the Chinese patterns is opposition to 
the universal laws which are fixed in definite rela- 
tions: to act relying upon one’s own individual 
will, to follow one’s whims rather than one’s 
nature. Ancient China had no moral laws, but 
she knew types of model behavior in various situa- 
tions, such as behavior towards ruler, parents, 
brother, neighbor. There were no general moral 
precepts such as the Ten Commandments, valid 
for every man without respect to his social status. 
There was nothing that was generally allowed or 
forbidden. What was allowed was whatever would 
not conflict with one’s nature, or with Nature, for 
to be one’s self and to be natural was considered to 
be the same. 


The Taoist goal is union with Nature or the 
return to the Origin, for Nature was good, was 
natural, as long as it was not disturbed. But why 


was it disturbed? And how can the disturbance 
be undone? What is the mechanism of sin and 
salvation? Can the world be left, and where shall 
we be when it is left? Taoism did not answer 
these questions. 

I shall now try to sketch the Buddhist counter- 
part of this world-view. 

The World is a chaotic medley of single karmic- 
relevant entities, the dharma. It is in no way 
organized, does not possess a fate, is not subject 
to a law that leads it somewhere or from some- 
where. It has no origin and no end. It is in 
itself unreal because it is not existing out of its 
own will. That it exists at all, is caused by our 
lack of knowledge about its unreality (avidya), 
which is its ‘beginning.’ And it disappears for 
him who understands that he dreams and awakens 
from this dream, which is its ‘end.’ The reverse 
of this dream or of Illusion (maya, loka), is 
Reality (bhitata, tathata) which is empty (Siinya), 
i. e. free from all those notions that seem to be real 
as long as we are in Illusion. Reality is wholly 
unqualified, definable only in negative terms. 
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Reality is reached with Nirvana, but Nirvana is 
not in the Origin as is the Tao. It is outside space 
and time, for it is a value, not a thing. The Bud- 
dhist way is one of re-valuation, leading out of the 
World, not one that leads through sublimation to 
union with Nature. It is growing insight into 
the illusive nature of the World, cause of all 
suffering. 

No naturalness is demanded, and even moral 
behavior is only preparation with the negative goal 
of removing those factors which distract from the 
essential. 

Inside the world, Karma rules. But Karma is 
not World-fate. It is a law that connects single 
acts. Good deeds are followed by good fruits, bad 
deeds by bad fruits. Dharma are attracted by 
other dharma, they accumulate and form groups 
that automatically produce their results which in 
turn act as further causes. So the process goes on. 
Sequences of causations are in the general turmoil 
distinguishable as threads (santana) but in fact 
these threads do not exist. For there is no indi- 
vidual center, no person (atman) or substance, 
that stays through their ‘life.? There are only 
agglomerations of impressions waiting for the 
moment where they may become productive of a 
result. So sin in Buddhism is not the wanton 
assumption of a position in the general Order for 
which one is not destined, but action that over- 
values possession, or, in a wider sense, all action, 
speech, or thought that is based on the assumption 
of a duality of subject and object. 

If we thus compare the Indian and the Chinese 
world-views, it soon becomes evident that these 
two cannot easily be grafted one upon the other 
because the basic conceptions are too far apart. 

One wonders what made it possible for Bud- 
dhism to blend with Taoism? This cannot be 
answered exhaustively, but the documents trans- 
lated below may give an impression of how this 
process worked. 


TRANSLATIONS AND NOTES 


DocuMENT 1 


The Relation between Samsara and Nirvana is 
that of Yin and Yang? 


The Path of the Living begins in Beginninglessness; 
changes ply between fortune and misfortune. All that 





™From the introduction to the Ta-chih-tu lun ch‘ao 
Ke may - Yu-lu 10 LV, 75b-76b; T‘ang 363. 
® Cf. Lao-tzi 58. 
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lives has come from former non-existence; all that is 
dead has fallen from former existence. It follows that 
existence and non-existence are the (two) aspects of one 
dharma, replacing each other but either of them unable 
(to occupy the position of) the original (whole); that 
life and death follow each other in one changing uni- 
verse (that comprises both), a play fascinating though 
without an actor. We must therefore understand their 
essential oneness in order to get the true vision, turn 
the mirror in order to see the root (of things).1° When 
the mirror is clear then, not (covered by) the dust of 
daily life, it pictures the universe in all its details; ** 
when our intuition deepens, then our glance pierces (the 
surface) and reaches the formless, and (even the con- 
trast between) Illusion and Truth disappears. This 
must first be considered; after that we can go on speak- 
ing about the denial of existence and non-existence ** as 
I shall try to do now. 

To explain existence as existence (only) means to see 
existence (only); to explain non-existence as non-exis- 
tence (only) means to see non-existence (only). 
(Understood as) existence (only) existence is not exis- 
tence (well-understood); (understood as) non-existence 
(only) non-existence is not non-existence (well-under- 
stood). How to know that that is so? The nature of 
what possesses no (independent) nature is the nature 
of the dharma.?* Because the nature of the dharma is 
no nature, (the dharma) arise from causes and condi- 
tions. Because, depending upon causation, they do 
not exist independently,’* they are, though existent, 
always non-existent. But that does not mean that they 
ever lose their existence, as in the same way fire does 
not lose its existence while leaping (from one piece of 
wood to the other). If that is recognized, (it appears 
that) the dharma are not essentially different; begin- 
ning and end vanish into the Void, and when finally the 
divergent paths converge, existence and non-existence 
(are recognized as the two) each other replacing (as- 
pects of a common whole) .** 


So the mind of one who wanders in metaphysical 
realms *7 does not analyze; he does not know of subject 
and object; without discarding the World he enters 
Nirvana; without practising any (definite) meditation 
he rests. Who else but a master-mind**® can conceive 
this idea? To see the background of the World as the 
emptiness of the empty, that is the highest, the final 
goal; further than that human knowledge cannot reach. 


®* Wuchu ne =E ‘4 


1°TIn meditation. 

“Cf. Hui-lin , Taishd 2128 LIV, 312a. 

*2 Or the Middle Path. 

** This probably translates dharmatd. 

1 Lit. ‘causation arises.’ The Real is a Being whose 
destiny is defined by his own free will. What is de- 
pendent on causation, symbolized in the niddna, is the 
unreal. 

15 Tzu shang H +9 svalaksana. 

** Cf. document 4. 

*7 Cf. version 1. 

** Cf. the Chuang-tzi 3, part 2, 2. 2b. 
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The problem dealt with in these sentences is 
that of the Two Truths or the Middle Path (erh tt 
(— if or chung tao rp3f). The Two Truths are 
World and Non-world, or Illusion and Reality, or 
Existence and Non-existence. The problem in 
Indian Buddhism was that of clearing Reality 
from all notions capable of limiting its content.*® 
In China, as we see it here and in the Chao-lun, 
these Truths were first conceived after the t‘i-yung 
pattern as rest and motion, or the One in the 
Origin and the Ten Thousand Things, then after 
the yin-yang pattern as two reciprocal, interchang- 
ing entities.2° Thus Nagarjuna’s equation: Sam- 
sira is Nirvana, was also reversed: Nirvana is 
Samsara. A modern mind may argue that it does 
not matter when an equation is reversed, but in 
this thinking it means that Nirvana, which in 
Indian Buddhism is meant to exclude whatever 
dualities exist, itself becomes the one member of a 
duality so that it is necessary to posit a new entity 
which supersedes Samsara and Nirvana, a Whole. 
They then turn and replace each other as yin and 
yang in the well-known symbol. 

The Indian problem was how to get out of the 
World which includes life and death, or a sequence 
of lives and deaths, into Nirvana which of course 
is not death. This word occurs, in the Indian 
Buddhist dogmatics, only as one item among 
others characterizing suffering (duhkha). Life is 
suffering, and death is a phase of life such as 
disease, such as want, etc.; it needs no special 
treatment. Hui-yiian, if he speaks of non-existence 
which for him is identical with Truth, thinks of 
death. ‘ Life and death follow each other in one 
changing universe’; if one has become one with 
the Whole, one has overcome death. Hui-yiian 
does not understand the Indian problem, he re- 
mains in the World, trying to reach its Summit, 
its Origin, or its Center, the motionless turning- 
point around which the universe revolves. He 
seeks, not Nirvana, but allmightiness (chih ch‘i 
(3%) (cf. document 8). 

The problem of the two Truths was debated till 
Chi-tsang (in the Sui) and even later. In the 


** That anyway was the aim of Nigirjuna, head of 
the Madhyamikas, in writing the Madhyamika Karikas. 
Cf. The Book of Chao 34. 

2° This is the Chinese, distorted, form of the Middle 
Path which in The Book of Chao I called ‘the Middle 
Path of Kung-sun Lung,’ because this type of argument 
was characteristic of this philosopher. Cf. the Chuang- 
tzi 2, 1. 27a ff. 
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San-lun School the resulting concept was that of 
Séng-chao: Illusion is Truth; Truth is Illusion, 
which is the yin-yang pattern in an abstract form, 
but efforts were made to eliminate the superseding 
One. Samsara and Nirvana, in the philosophy of 
Ch‘an Buddhism, have ceased to alternate and a 
concept has been formed which constitutes the 
last contribution which the Chinese have given to 
Buddhist philosophy, that of actuality as opposed 
to an existence outlined in a process of rational 
thinking and purposeful action. That notion had 
not yet developed in the fifth century but the first 
trace of it can be discovered in Hui-yiian’s all- 
mightiness. 

The Introduction to the Ta-chih-tu lun ch‘ao,”* 
which was written in the last years of Hui-yiian, 
shows more than others the influence from Ch‘ang- 
an, perhaps even the influence of the Chao-lun 
Part III which had reached the Lu-shan in a. D. 
408. The argument on existence and non-existence 
is wholly in the style of Séng-chao. 


DocUMENT 2 


Abandonment of Life 


All that live in the world of limited entities and owe 
their existence to the Great Changing (Universe of 
ours), though their types are many, and fine ones 
appear among coarse ones, they all fall, ultimately, into 
two categories, namely (a) those that are bright and 
(b) those that are dark.** 

Those that are bright possess the will to participate 
in the Changes. Those that are dark do not possess 
this will. Because they do not possess this will, their 





2 The Ta-chih-tu lun, Mahdprajiapéramitd-upadesa- 
gdstra (Taishé 1509) is a commentary to the Prajidpd- 
ramita Sitras; the ch‘ao is an abridged edition made by 
Hui-yiian. It is now lost. An excellent translation of 
the first 30 chapters of the Ta-chih-tu lun has appeared 
in the Bibliothéque du Muséon XVIII, by E. Lamotte, 
under the title Le Traité de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse 
de Nagarjuna, Louvain 1949. 

#2 A Shramana Does not Bow Before a King, part 3, 
HMCHI 5 LII, 30b, c; T‘ang 362. This was part of a 
memorial addressed to Huan Hsiian fA Y%&, usurper of 
the throne of the Chin, who was defeated and killed 
A.p. 404. It defends the right of the monk to abstain 
from the ceremonies which were demanded at the Court 
of the Emperor, esp. from kowtowing. It had success, 
for Huan was convinced and the order to enforce the 
kowtow was revoked. Cf. Taishd 2108 LII, 456c. 

23 Ling and wu ling I could translate this 
as ‘those emitting that (spiritual) light (which shows 
in life).’ The dark ones are what we might call ‘dead 
matter.’ They do not possess that light which illumi- 
nates life and, more so, Nirvana. 
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changes cease and their life ends; because life is not 
nourished by the will to live, the body withers and its 
changes cease. Those who possess the will to participate 
in the Changes (a) and move yearning for (external) 
things ** cannot pass out of (the circle of) rebirths as 
long as their will to live keeps them moving. Their 
changes multiply and (in transmigration) more and 
more bodies coagulate; ** their will (to live) hinders 
(their return to the Origin) and their worries deepen. 
Is there any language adequate to painting their woe? 

The Sitras say: *° ‘ Nirvana does not change; it rests 
because its changes have ceased, while the Three Worlds, 
turning, are the playground of sin and suffering. When 
the changes cease, (the play between) inner and outer 
causes 27 comes to rest, otherwise there is no end of 
suffering.’ How to prove my point? Life uses the body 
as fetters (binding us to life) while it itself derives its 
existence from the changes. The changes are caused by 
the will to live and the yearning; they deny the soul 
(shén 7 ) access to the Origin and dim the light 
of wisdom. (The will) becomes rigid and between (us 
and the Origin) a bar is erected that hinders us from 
seeing anything but ourselves ** and prevents any other 
motion than that of advancing. Then the Light-horses 
bolt, the muddy path (of rebirth) widens daily, follow- 
ing our whims we float down the unending stream (of 
life). Can that be terminated in one incarnation? 

That is why one who retires to the Origin and strives 
for the essential does not worry his soul with living, and 
he who has crossed the boundaries of the world does not 
worry his life with the will to live, and thus his in- 
carnations can terminate and his soul can unite with 
the World-soul. When his soul unites with the World- 
soul, that place is detached from Life. Therefore it is 
called Nirvana. How could this be a name saying 
nothing? 


I have said that sin in the Taoist world-view is 
deviation from Nature or from one’s predestined 
course. What keeps us from conforming with 
Nature are the passions (ch‘ing §). In document 
2 I have translated the same word by the ‘ will to 





*** Yearning’ transiates kan ff. It is the only word 
expressing this ‘opening towards ... in expectation’ 
that kan means. The usual translation, ‘ influencing,’ is, 
in this case, less good because it denotes a change in the 
person influenced, not, as it should, in the person who 
influences the other. 

*° From the Original Breath yiian cht > gq. This is 
a Taoist conception, but the idea that the will to live, 
trsnd (here ch‘ing He) is the initial factor in creation, 
is Buddhist. 

26 This is one of the very rare cases where Hui-yiian 
quotes a siitra, and even here, I think, the general con- 
tent of all the siitras is quoted rather than a single one. 

27 Vin yiian Me translates hetu-pratyaya but Hui- 
yiian seems to think of the two dyatana. Yiian trans- 
lates also (bdhya-)dyatana. 

28 Not the Origin itself or the Whole. 

*° Light = life. 
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live.’ For in the Indian Buddhist pattern not 
only are passions or exaggerations evil but so is 
life itself. The Buddhist tries to abandon life by 
digging up the life-root that sprouts through the 
endless sequence of incarnations. 

Life in Indian Buddhism is created by the con- 
tact between subject and object. This is under- 
stood by duality (grihya-grihaka-bhava). Duality, 
or that world which we call the psycho-physical in 
the West, is Illusion. It can be left in meditation. 
Then the mind wanders freely in psychic states 
inconceivable to a normal human being. 

Now Chinese philosophy does not know a psycho- 
physical correspondence. Neither self (hsing # ) 
nor soul (shén) are, in China, psychical or psy- 
chological units. Not that the Chinese does not 
know of within and without, but these two are 
not separated by a fence. The Chinese thinks 
always in one and the same milieu. On the oppo- 
site side of an object there is not its psychological 
counterpart (adhyatma-aiyatana) but another ob- 
ject. For myself is also an object in relation to 
another self (pi tz‘u #4). So, when Hui-yiian 
speaks of external things that cause worry, he 
thinks of conflicts between things in space and 
time. 

The inability of the ancient Chinese to think in 
terms of psychological units (#dhyatma-ayatana) 
is fundamental and makes me doubt that our dis- 
tinction between East (inclusive of India) and 
West is justified. 

We shall see in the next paragraph what Hui- 
yiian actually meant by ‘abandoning life.’ 


DocuMENT 3 


Meditation *° 


The most essential part of the threefold good actions ** 
is Meditation and Insight.** Though (life) contains 
(unequal elements), fine ones and coarse ones, yet these 
are arranged in a sequence of stages,** and therefore, 
though all (Beings) travel different routes, yet their 
bearings are the same. The transformation of a plain 
man (into a saint) is not accomplished by saving good 
Karma; quietly penetrate to the (first) motive (of 





*° Introduction to the Ch‘an ching mig &E Yu-lu 9 
LV, 9.14, 65b. 

*: Bodily, oral and mental actions. 

*° Samadhi and vipasyand. The sitra introduced is 
the Dharmatrata-dhydna-sitra (Taishd 618) which deals 
with Hinayfina meditation. 

** Hui-yiian seems to be thinking of the Vehicles. 


Existence), then where the thread disappears, (a voice) 
tells of that which our eyes cannot perceive, of depths 
and widths difficult to penetrate. Now Universal Order 
( $1) is not just a blank and we may try to investi- 
gate the content of this idea; so I shall try to say 
something. 

Meditation cannot reach full quiescence without In- 
sight; Insight cannot reflect the depths without Medita- 
tion. So Meditation and Insight is best described as 
reflection and quiescence. These are mutually dependent 
upon each other. For, neither can exist without its 
counterpart; and either influences its counterpart. 
Their activities tend to transcend the phenomenal world, 
though they do not leave it; in their mutual intercourse 
they are nourished by the ten thousand dharma. 

They (lead to) the noumenal (realm). Though 
placed among the multifarious movements, (the medita- 
tor) does not exist, for (in meditation) these (move- 
ments) become tranquil; ** though absorbed into the 
Great Void as it was before creation, (the meditator) 
does not non-exist—not pondering is he, not acting, and 
yet acting all possible actions. Therefore, whoever 
wants to cleanse his mind and quiet his restlessness 
uses them to clear away his worries: whoever wants to 
experience the final truth** and enter the realm im- 
perceptible (to our senses), uses them to penetrate to 
the World-spirit. 


Meditation in India is a technique leading 
through definite stages to definite goals. Though 
we know little of it in terms of modern science,** 
it is evident that from its pre-Buddhist beginnings 
on, it required long and strenuous preparation to 
reach certain stages and to perform certain psy- 
chical or psychological or physical tasks aimed at 
by the meditator. It is probable that in the Lotus 
Society, and by Hui-yiian personally, such achieve- 
ments were sought, especially that of seeing 
Amitaibha in his glory, the ray of light that 
illuminates the Worlds emanating from his fore- 
head. But the average monk sought mainly to 
rest and to let things pass, a merely negative atti- 
tude (cf. also document 1). This attitude that 
we find prevalent also in the Neo-Taoist circles 
and which was common already under the Han, is 
typically Chinese. The Chinese, not the Indian 
monk, entered a monastery in order to escape 
being occupied. He dodged what today we might 





**T cannot make sense out of this sentence. Kan-ying 
refers normally to the karmic relation. 

** 7] , an allusion to the Hsiin-tzi, ef. the quotation 
below. 

8° Cf. version 12. 

*? The best available exposition of this subject to my 
knowledge is: Kovoor T. Behanan, Yoga, a scientific 
evaluation (New York, 1937). 
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call public duties, which seemed pardonable or 
even virtuous at a time when man-power belonged 
to the government and practically all labor was 
drafted. Participation in worldly affairs could 
lead to fortune but forced one to live at the dis- 
posal of one’s master. Non-participation occa- 
sioned privations but provided that heavenly rest 
that allows one to grow like a plant. To live a 
life of useless beauty, free from conflicts, at peace 
with everyone, growing in wisdom, had a very 
real advantage. Chinese love their social pets. 
For in a society where one must always be afraid 
of a neighbor encroaching upon one’s rights, any 
harmless party on which one might spend one’s 
fortune and love without incurring the danger of 
being ill-rewarded is precious. It was provided by 
the clergy (fu-t‘ien ff). A monk had to do 
nothing or he would lose the privileged position 
appertaining to his class.** The Chinese monk 
Pu-tai who became a god is as a social type very 
different from an Indian sadhu. 

In his writing Hui-yiian calls the state which he 
sought in meditation the Imperceptible, the Sum- 
mit (of the universe), the union with the World- 
spirit, the Origin, the Noumenal, the One. Using 
a general designation we may call it union with 
Nature. So in the system or pattern to which his 
writing refers, the vision of Amitabha and his ray 
had no place. This was much too concrete to fit 
into such an abstract pattern. The Chinese Bud- 
dhists, when they did not dream of pageants filled 
with Buddhas and their hosts, with palaces, gar- 
dens, and assemblies in which saints performed 
miracles, disputed about only one subject, the uni- 
versal principle of all existence. While in Chris- 
tian theology this final problem is decided by the 
belief in God as the creator and sustainer, it was 
in Chinese Buddhism always open. Running 
under the heading of the Two Truths that I have 
already mentioned, it had an intimate relation to 
meditation. For it was final truth that was sought 
in meditation, a personality change or a change of 
point of view that carried one into Non-world. 
What the debaters worried about was whether their 
concept of Truth was radical enough to leave no 
trace of Samsara in the goal, or whether they did 
not deceive themselves. 

In India the true state of the dharma is called 





** Neo-Taoists knew about the virtue of simple life, 
but to have created a class of professionally poor and 
idle people is the merit of Buddhism. 
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Emptiness, Siinyatéi; the Chinese also used this 
term. With them it meant, of course, something 
very different. For, when the Indian Nagarjuna 
said, ‘Samsara is Nirvana,’ he meant that both are 
not things, but did not mean this as a definition 
of Nirvina. In India Samsara was radically dif- 
ferent from Samsara as a value. That the Chinese 
never understood. When I described Hui-yiian’s 
goal as allmightiness, I did not mean to say that 
he thought of conquest, but that he thought of a 
state in which the relation to World, or nature, 
was retained. He did not actually want to leave 
it, but to reach the summit or the center of it. He 
says: ‘ (the meditator), though placed among the 
multifarious movements does not exist, though 
absorbed into the Great Void does not non-exist.’ 
What does that mean ? 

With Hui-yiian as with Séng-chao we often find 
a criticism of Emptiness which is mere Emptiness 
(chiieh k‘ung #&Z), a state in which the monk 
becomes ‘ like stone or wood,’ one like that of Nan- 
kuo Tzu Ch‘i in the Chuang-tzii 2, who resembled 
dry wood. In Mahayana meditation, as inter- 
preted by the Chinese, mind does not become like 
‘dead ashes,’ but on the contrary, it becomes 
creative.*® This was the first token of an attitude 
which colored the whole of later Chinese Bud- 
dhism. For this meditation which is actually 
nothing but a peculiar attitude towards life, this 
Chinese Mehayana, teaches the Saint to live life 
as if he were in Nirvana, i.e. to live naturally with 
the knowledge that he is living naturally, which 
makes him safe against temptations to live with a 
fixed purpose, and thus far distinguishes him from 
a simpleton. It is the attitude towards life that an 
artist has. It is the attitude preserved in Ch‘an 
Buddhism which made it possible for the Chinese 
Buddhist to paint a landscape as a religious pic- 
ture. He did not need to paint the Buddha, for 
the Buddha is ‘the Ten Thousand Things.’ 

Hui-yiian was not a Ch‘an Buddhist, but yet, 
if one reads his songs or those of his Buddhist 
friends, one sees him sit, as the lonely meditator 
is pictured in the Chinese landscapes, in view of 
the universe: ‘the Ten Thousand Things from 
which samadhi is fed.’ He must have gone out to 
achieve a trance, but he ended in the ecstasies of 
an artist. 

Chinese samadhi was not limited to the Taoists. 
It can also be studied in the Hsiin-tzii, especially 





°° Cf. The Book of Chao, p. 39. 
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part 21. ‘ How does the mind know? By empti- 
ness, unity or concentration, and unperturbedness 
(iit, &, AR)’ (21.7). ‘That which does not per- 
mit dreams to disturb one’s knowledge is called 
the mind’s unperturbedness’ (ibid.). The simile 
of the mirror is found in 21. 10. 


DocumMENT 4 


Transmigration of Souls * 


Question: ... The most we can get as our share 
from the (Original) Breath is one (human) life; if 
that is terminated we dissolve and are no more. Nou- 
menal,** though Shén (soul) is, it is subject to the 
changes of yin and yang. It changes when it is born 
and changes again when it dies; it coagulates when it 
begins, and disperses when it ends. From this I con- 
clude that soul and body both transform, belonging 
essentially to the same kind, that the fine and the coarse 
(part of one’s self) are of one Breath ** and share one 
lodging from beginning to end. When the lodging is 
complete, Breath has coagulated and the Light (of Life) 
emanates (from the body); when the lodging breaks 
down, Breath diffuses and the Light is extinguished. 
Diffusing, (Breath) returns to Heaven what it once has 
received ; ** extinguished (Light) joins again (the realm 
where there are) no things. For, going and coming 
unendingly, such is the course of nature. Who is 
responsible for this? 

Let us assume that the soul is essentially different 
(from the body), then two kinds of Breath would share 
one destiny; sharing one destiny,*® they would trans- 
form together.** It follows that the soul is bound to a 
body. (The soul) may be compared to the fire in a 
piece of wood. As long as there is wood, there is (also 
fire) ; 7 when there is no more wood, the fire becomes 
extinguished. When the body leaves (Existence), the 
soul diffuses into nowhere; when the wood disintegrates, 
fire dies, lacking support. Such is the rule (for this 
kind of processes). 

If you have still doubt concerning the sameness (of 
body and soul), I refer you to the solution which this 
problem has found by (the principle of) coagulation 
and dissolution.“* For these two terms articulate the 


49° Cf. Hsiintze, the Moulder of Ancient Confucianism 
by H. H. Dubs (London, 1927; Probsthain Or. Ser. XV) 
91-4. I quote the translations from Prof. Dubs. 

‘1 A Shramana Does not Bow Before a King, part 5, 
HMCHI 5 LII, 31b. Cf. T‘ang, 364; Fung, 697, 698. 

42 Miao wu Wb Cf. the I Ching, Shuo Kua, 9. 2a. 

CF OG, and same as later t‘ung ch‘i jal - Cf. 
Wén-yen, fifth male line fe) A AB RET) SAR . The 
disputants agree that body and soul are of the same 
Breath, but cf. paragraph 7 of the answer. 

“* Version 20. 

*S Version 21. 

** Version 22. 

*? Version 23. 

** Even though different in some respect, both share a 
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changes of Breath; (they stand for) life and death of 
the Ten Thousand Things. Chuang-tzii says: * ‘Man 
is born when Breath coagulates. When it coagulates, 
he is born; when it dissolves he dies. As life and death 
are comrades, what have I to suffer’... .°° Answer: 
What is Shén (World-soul)? Extremely subtile, it is 
the Spiritual Light (of the universe), too fine to be 
represented in the symbols of the I Ching (the Hexa- 
grams). Therefore the sages called it a numen. For no 
intellect, high as it may be, is able to define the kind 
of its existence or to penetrate through its hidden 
scheme. ... Shén: its response being universal it has 
no superior; mysteriously all-pervading it is no thing.** 
In contact with (external) things it moves; in indi- 
vidual destinies it manifests itself. In contact with 
things it is not (itself) a thing; therefore changing 
with them it does not perish. It manifests itself in 
individual destinies but is not (bound to) a destiny; so 
the end of a destiny is not its end. Because it possesses 
a will (to live), it can get in contact with things; 
because it possesses memory, (is in vijfidna, the part 
of an individual that transmigrates), it can be traced 
in the course of individual destinies. Subject to a 
destiny are fine and coarse (elements, i.e. souls and 
bodies), so (destinies) are of various kinds; intellects 
are bright and dull (as in dead matter), so not (all the 
beings emanate) that (spiritual) light (which enables 
them to unite with the World-soul) .** 

Conclusions. Transformations happen because we will 
(live) and (with that aim in mind) contact (external) 
things; the soul is transmitted through these trans- 
formations. Will is the mother of transformations; 
soul is the one that wills.** Will breaks (the world) 
up into individual things; ** soul performs by wander- 
ing unperceived (through the incarnations). But one 
may, seeing through (this mechanism), return to the 
Origin while others, mistaken about the Order of Things 
(continue) to pursue (external) aims.... Quotation 
from the chapter Ta-tsung shih of the Chuang Tzia.** 
‘The universe wearies us in life, rests us in death.’ He 
too thinks that life is the bridle which curbs men’s 
movement and that in death we return to real life. He 





common destiny on Earth. Hui-yiian agrees but thinks 
that coagulations and dissolutions repeatedly occur. 

** Chuang-tzii 22, 7. 43a. 

5°Tn the version of the Hung-ming chi this quotation 
is incomprehensible to me. I therefore translate the 
original version from the Chuang-tza 22. 

52 Shén is the Light that is Life; it is the World-soul 
but also individual soul, for individual life is part of the 
universal life. It is person rather than thing, that 
person behind the changing events that manifests him- 
self in the single living beings. 

52 Wu min , lit. no name. 

53 So Hui-yiian excludes inanimate beings from trans- 
migration and from participation in the life of World- 
soul. 

54 Ch‘ing chih kén aoR- lit. root of the will. 

55 Read Hui wu ah (?). 

5* Chuang-tza 6, 3. Sb. 
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knows that life is great suffering and that in non-life 
(or non-arising, anutpatti) we return to the Origin.*’ 

Quotation from the Wen Tzi*°® who quotes the 
Yellow Emperor. ‘ While the body dissolves the spirit 
does not change. Not changing but riding the changing 
he transforms ceaselessly.’ 

Quotation from the Chuang-tzi.°® ‘To have attained 
to the human form is a source of joy. But, in the 
infinite evolution, there are thousands of other forms 
that are equally good.’ 

By these statements we know that life does not end 
in one incarnation, that pursuing (external) things it 
does not return (to the Origin). Though the two 
philosophers did not yet know the full truth, they had 
heard of it and relied on the right way. 

But you, who did not probe the saying °° that life and 
death are the two aspects of the same, wrongly believe 
that we coagulate and dissolve in one incarnation; you 
forget that in the path of the soul the (universal) 
Light of the numen reveals itself. You think instead 
that soul and body together perish—how sad! ... 

(Our) course is influenced by (our) will (to live) 
and vice versa; there has never been a beginning of 
these transformations. Causes (within) and conditions 
(without) invisibly co-operate and pass on (their im- 
pulses). Who without final insight can guess what 
kind of changes they initiate? Let me use a simile as 
an illustration: fire transferred from wood to wood may 
be compared to the soul transmigrating through the 
bodies. The first wood is different from the second 
wood (but the fire is the same); so we know that the 
fire has transmigrated to the second wood." Our first 
body is not (our) second body; so we know that our 
will (to live) yearns for continued existence very 
strongly." A fool, when he sees a body dissolving at 
the end of a life, believes that the will (to live) of the 
soul also perishes, as, when he sees the fire ending with 
the wood, he thinks that it died together with the burnt- 
up wood. Thus say those who strive for prolongation 
of life,** but not the Buddhists. 


The questioner defines soul (shén) as intellect- 
matter, mind understood as a very fine substance 
in contrast to the coarse body—a concept which is 
common to the thinking of most primitive people 





57 Anutpatti, Wu shéng 4m AE , is not death but Nir- 
Hui-yiian does not distinguish. 

58 An apocrypha composed under the Han. 

5° Chuang-tza 6, 3. 9b, translation by Fung Yu-lan. 

° Ibid. 2, 1. 27b. 

* The text has only chih ch‘iung #98 which is an 


vina. 


allusion to the Chuang-tzi 3, 2. 6b, an St it 
SSRI GS FS BS Hi 4. The translations vary 
very much. The following, I think, is the best: ‘The 
men of old thought that (in life and death) Heaven 
descends and departs. When the fingers do not provide 
more wood, the fire yet goes on and no one knows when 
it dies.’ 

** This probably means that our will to live is able to 
evoke a new body. 


*8 Yang shén FEF ‘ 
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—while Hui-yiian thinks of it as World-soul or 
Life permeating the universe, incorporating in 
the bodies of individuals. Neither concept is, of 
course, Buddhist, because Buddhism does not know 
of souls. It does not even know of matter as a 
substratum underlying the changes of the dharma. 
A dharma is a function in the mechanism of De- 
pendent Origination (pratitya-samutpada) : causes 
and conditions (hetu-pratyaya) combine to create 
a result (phala). In this milieu there is no room 
for fine and coarse entities ®* such as souls and 
bodies, simply because Buddhism is interested in 
the material frame of the world only in so far as 
it is relevant to salvation. Thus even though indi- 
vidual Buddhists may have believed in souls, they 
do not occur in the systems. 

Transmigration is an idea foreign to China as 
it was foreign to India before about 1000 B.c. It 
meant repeated death (punarmrtyu). Its original 
idea must have been that of punishment rather 
than that of reward; reincarnation is a fall from 
Heaven. In Buddhism it means passing through 
stations (gati) * on the way that leads to Nirvana. 

Who passes through these stations? Buddhism 
denies a coordinating center of a living being 
(atman); deeds are punished, not men. But 
transmigration calls for something permanent, a 
connecting link between two incarnations. The 
stop-gap is found in Consciousness or Memory 
(vijnaina), the sum of former impressions that 
have not yet born fruit. It enters a body (vijiia- 
navakranti) in order to burn out. In Chinese this 
entity is called shih jj, often with an additional 
shén ( ipa, stip, etc.). 

Transmigration is one of the few topics that are 
accepted by all the Chinese Buddhist Schools, but 
from the beginning it aroused the criticism of out- 
siders.°* The Chinese are often called materialists 
because, as we are told, they did not believe in the 
survival of the soul. If that is so, Huan Hsiian 
was one of these materialists (but cf. document 5), 
which probably did not exclude his belief in fox- 
spirits and other mythology concerned with the 
life after death. Against him Hui-yiian defends 





®* As in a scale of colors there is no room for measures 
of weight and length. 

°° Hell, hungry ghosts, animals, men, and gods. 

*° The best known is Fan Chén who wrote the 
Shén-mieh lun Piya - Cf. German translation by 
Stefan Balazs, Der Philosoph Fan Tschen und sein 
Traktat gegen den Buddhismus, Sinica VII (1932), 220- 
234. But Fan was not the first critic. 
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a very peculiar theory. He understands trans- 
migration as repeated manifestations of a World- 
soul (shén) which is Life itself or the enlivening 
Original Breath (yiian chi 3C44), the Light-of- 
life (ling $f), or more or less Nature itself. This 
entity is rather a person than a thing; inanimate 
beings cannot participate in his life. So dead 
matter is excluded from the One without assigning 
it a position elsewhere. World-soul becomes mani- 
fest in the various single destinies (t‘i-yung pat- 
tern) the character of which is defined by the 
peculiar tendency of each individual life (ff). 
So World-soul sins, but this motif is not followed 
up to great lengths by Hui-yiian. In the Chuang- 
tzii to which he refers, the World-soul, there 
called Original Breath, is much less personalized ; 
it is the Womb of Creation, matter that dissolves 
and coagulates, There is no question of such a 
principle as sin motivating its manifestations. 
Superficially this theory resembles that of the 
Indian Brahmanic World-soul, the atman, though 
there cannot, of course, exist any historical rela- 
tion. With Indian Buddhist transmigration it 
has, phenomenologically, nothing whatever in com- 
mon. The Buddhist problem is easiest understood 
if one bears in mind that transmigration is but 


prolonged life and that the problem of transmis- 


sion applies to all life. Causes must last some 
time till other causes and conditions assemble 
(hetu-samcaya) and a situation is ripe to bear 
fruit; they wait, they are stored up. This type of 
consideration has lead to the Buddhist theory of 
seeds (bija), smells (vasani) and the Adlaya- 
Vijiana, seed- or memory-store,®’ speculations cur- 
rent in the Vijnapti-matra Schools. A permanent, 
immortal substance, a t‘i, no Indian Buddhist 
would have acknowledged. 


DocuMENT 5 


Karma ® 


Question. The Buddhist siitras teach that those who 
destroy life commit a deadly sin and therefore are 
thrown into hell; that our deeds are judged by un- 
known powers, responding to our actions as the echo 
answers the call, the reflection (in the water) the image 
outside. This I doubt. 





** Life is actualization of its primal design that is 
remembered. This conception has a faint similarity to 
the Platonic ideas. 

*°On Karma: Answering a Letter of Huan Nan-chiin. 
Huan Nan-chiin was Huan Hsiian; Nan-chiin covered a 
part of what is now Hunan. 
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The four elements, earth, water, fire, wind, are the 
substance from which our bodies are composed. (In the 
body) dwells the soul. There it incarnates permeating 
(the body) with light; quickening it and. brightening 
its mental acts.** Soul (shén), though using bodies as 
its dwelling-places, is of a constitution radically differ- 
ent from (the body). Not merely by its fineness is it 
distinguished from the coarse (body), its (main) char- 
acteristic is its invulnerability; (for when the body) 
dissolves this does not hurt the soul (which remains 
as untouched) as it would if some water or fire outside 
in the wide world perished. 

Further. The hearts of creatures crave for a great 
variety of things, but at the bottom of (this craving) 
there is that egotism which will (live) and concerns 
itself (with things). If punishment is automatic and 
the reaction follows upon yearning (as the reflexion 
upon the image), the natural way things happen (which 
is not automatic) would be obsolete.”° 

Answer. ... Investigating the nature of the ele- 
ments in order to find out what is the root of trans- 
migration we come upon a common substance underlying 
the variety of manifestations." When life breaks from 
the dust, life and death become (the two aspects of) the 
one (great) changing (universe). This is where intui- 
tive vision (of the Buddhists) leads; it is the place 
where the (Taoist) Master wields his knife.** Then the 
Saint has mounted (the wagon which follows) the 
natural course; he knows that in bodies coagulating 
and dissolving there is no Self (atman) ; he looks upon 
things as a great dream; (he knows that) the world 
in which he lives, in reality does not exist. Never 
more will he be bound to a body, chained to his own 
craving. When (the Saint) realizes that truth, and 
(he notices that) other Beings are not yet enlightened, 
he deplores that his lonely victory does no good (to 
others) and he feels pity. He decides to propagate the 
Dharma in order to elucidate (the Truth to Beings), 
and thus the virtue of compassion has not vanished 
from Earth. 

When we do not notice any longer the contact between 
oneself and the rest, then the spell of conflicting in- 
terests fades before the vision of the Absolute, and the 
fighting armies meet no resisting forces. The killer not 
only cannot hurt the soul, but also he cannot kill the 
body of a living being. The story of Mafijuéri attacking 
the Buddha with a drawn sword (and the answer of the 
Buddha: ‘ Mafijusri! if you must kill, kill well’),” 





8° Ming shih AA a - I understand ming as shén ming. 
Shih is here perhaps not vijidna. 

7 Version 13. Tzu-yiian chih tao Haze? the 
natural way things happen, is that caused by human 
action jen wei AB , not by the automatism of Karma. 
Huan’s terminology is not scholarly. Cf. Hui-yiian’s 
definition in the fourth paragraph of the answer. 

™ TI understand wu as yung fH in opposition to 
t‘t #4. The soul is not invulnerable as a special matter 
but as part of the universal substance. 


72 Cf. Chuang-tzi 3 part 2, 2. 3a. 
78 The story is found in the Ratnakita Sitra XI p. 


590 and in the Ju-huan san-mei ching ASIAK B 
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illustrates the Truth that in the Tao the opposites that 
persist in our shadow-world unite. For nobody exists 
whom arms could hurt. Then if like Heaven, one 
‘thunders and flashes out of the fullness of one’s life,’ ™ 
if one wields one’s spear and battle-axe (seemingly) 
causing changes, though one’s good deeds may cover 
(the earth), there is no reward; though one sins, what 
punishment can there be? When one reaches the source 
behind all these events, one will find the clue to Karma; 
when one traces them to their common origin, punish- 
ment of evil deeds can be satisfactorily explained. 

Further. All that is induced by causes and conditions, 
all that appears in the changes (of our life), is it not 
Tao (Universal Fate), from which it comes? [Illusion 
(avidyi) spreads its net of errors, greed builds its 
house of suffering; in the trails of these two, Shén 
manifests itself (in life); good and bad luck and dis- 
appointments are merely the phases (or its trail). 
Illusion ** narrows the vision (of Shén) and causes 
his thoughts to focus on external things; greed makes 
it stray and causes the elements to coagulate to bodies. 
When a body coagulates, this creates a split between 
oneself and the rest; when thoughts are focussed on 
(external) things, the condition to discern between 
good and bad is fulfilled.** When a split shows between 
oneself and the rest, then the body is cherished and 
(more) difficult to get rid of; when it is possible to 
discern between good and bad, then interest in life is 
created, and (less easily) is it left behind. Then we 
sweetly sleep the Great Dream, innocent of fault; during 
the Long Night we cherish our doubts and keep to our 
attachments. It follows the turning wheel of gain and 
loss, of good days alternating with bad ones; (the total 
of) our evil deeds accrues and calls in the vengeance of 
Heaven with the necessity of a natural law, and in hell 
our sin is punished. No doubt, Nature presents her 
accounts. 

All (we see) take place is rooted (in the past), it is 
the result of an unknown Order of Things that is auto- 
matically carried into effect; small as the sprout is, it 
grows (into a tree and blossoms) when its time has 
come. (It is a natural law that causes our form to be 
reflected in the water, our call to be echoed in the 
valley. In analogy with this we may say:) what we 
choose, good or bad, corresponds to the form and call; 
the fate we get as an answer corresponds to the reflec- 
tion and the echo. We (begin to) be interested (in 
life) and yearn (for external things) whereupon the 
response automatically follows. Where is your ‘ un- 
known judge’? We lose our way because of (our own 
bad) driving. The karmic response is called forth only 
by ourselves and it is such as is to be expected; it is 
therefore called ‘natural.’** It is natural because it is 





(transl. Bodhiraksa) 342 XII, 150c. XK Fi Dik 
305 Sete Ly) Ze Se. Only the last siitra is earlier than 


Hui-yiian. 

™ Cf. Hsi Tz‘ A, I Ching, 7. 10a. 

™ Read wu ming 4 AA . 

7 Shan o yu chu ‘AR + - 

"* Cf. above, note 3. Hui-yiian defines teu yiian BR 
as ‘such as we called it forth.’ 
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our own reflection and echo. Where is there room for 
a Ruler (over our destiny)?... 

Is the Master who dwells in the House (a living 
being, feeling and willing and) taking interest in 
things, or not? If not, the construction (of the House) 
from the four elements takes place without the concern 
of a Master. If no Master exists whose concern that is, 
then there is no living Being bound to the house (by 
interest in life). (Now if) the soul which dwells in the 
House is not living, it does not feel pain, and the House 
also cannot feel pain, being out of contact with (ex- 
ternal) things; thus (both) would be like grass and 
trees that are cut (without feeling pain). So (this 
hypothesis) does not work. (Now let us try the other 
alternative). (Let us assume) the Master is a living 
being and the construction of the House takes place with 
his concern. Then, a Master existing whose concern 
that is, there is a living being bound to the house by 
(a definite) interest in life. (Now if) the soul which 
dwells in the house is a living being, it feels pain, and 
the house also feels pain when in contact with (ex- 
ternal) things; then (the body) would not, as you said, 
‘be as (unrelated to the soul) as any water or fire in 
the wide world.’ ”® 

It follows: though body and soul are different, they 
change together; though inside and outside are two, 
they have one common substance. Who else but the 
truly wise know how Reality (bhitakoti) looks? Others 
get more and more confused (the longer they consider 
the problem). 

All that has got a body and a destiny is (subject to 
Karma and in so far) equal."* While equal, being in 
the same world, yet each being bars himself (from 
salvation) by his own individual cravings. If the root 
of the evil is not torn out, one becomes more and more 
firmly settled in the courses of life; if the source of 
craving is not filled up, it deepens. Supposing one of 
these courses crosses (our) path, then (our) heart is 
disturbed. How much more so if (we) feel that all is 
lost (when, e.g. we are murdered). It follows: events 
that alternately conform with and are contrary (to our 
wishes) create enmity, we cannot forget the offense, and 
vengeance provokes new vengeance (in the following 
life.). Suppose that after having suffered injustice we 
do not hand down our hatred, yet (we have to bear the 
consequences of former deeds) in accordance with the 
law of the mirror and the echo. What we have to 
expect cannot be foreseen; when the time has come, the 
bill must be settled. Who can escape his fate much as 
he would like to You are right to say that our whims 
are judged and our yearning *° is answered, but I mean 
by these words something quite different... . 


Emptiness (Siinyaté) in Chinese Buddhism is 


More 
of these attempts to imitate the Indian syllogism are 





78 This argument is certainly no masterpiece. 


found in the Chao-lun. Cf. my translation, 54, 71, 74, 
79, 80, 103, and the Introduction, 32 and 33. In the 
Chinese Buddhist controversies, similes are more im- 
portant than logical deductions. 

7 Cf. versions 2 and 3. 

8° Cf. version 5. 
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Nature from which the conflicts have vanished ; it 
is source and goal, One without a second; it is 
Tao. To live in the Tao is to live in harmony 
with things (Mj). 

Buddhism teaches that at the beginning of all 
evil there is Error, avidyé, which narrows our 
vision and causes the split into individual things. 
It initiates the sequence of cause and result (the 
twelve nidina), which is Karma. Taoism teaches 
that bodies are the cause of suffering because 
without body we could not be hurt. A body repre- 
sents an individual interest, selfishness, partiality, 
and a definite position in the Whole (as each of 
the 64 Hexagrams has a definite position in the 
Changes, the i) and a destiny (so #%{) is the conse- 
quence, for anything short of the Whole is tran- 
sient. There is an Order in Nature as there is in 
the numbers; if e.g. a soothsayer manipulates 13 
(and 36) stalks, he gets other results than if he 
had manipulated 14 (and 35).** These variations 
depict those of the destinies. Our end is pre- 
destined by the peculiarity of our beginning. 

That is Karma, certainly not the Indian Bud- 
dhist Karma but that of Hui-yiian. For Bud- 
dhism knows no Order of Things, no Fate, even 
no individual predestined course or line. Each 
act, each reaction, each deed, draws its correspond- 
ing result: if it is bad, i.e. possessive, greedy, 
spiteful, or stupid, the result will be bad; if it is 
good, i.e. yielding, detached, tender, and knowing, 
the result will be good. It leads deeper into 
suffering or out of it to Nirvana. Nirvana is not 
Nature, for Nature is World and Nirvana is the 
reverse of World. 

That there is no Judge in Hell or Heaven, the 
Buddhist knows as Hui-yiian did; that the my- 
thology of gods and their realms is not real, is 
clear to both. In this anti-superstitious, radical 
attitude both religions meet. 

For Hui-yiian an individual soul is a single 
manifestation of World-soul; it is, though not 
eternal as part of the World, yet eternal as part 
of the Whole or the Original Substance. Bud- 
dhism denies souls, also World-soul. MaiijuSri 
may kill the Buddha, not because the Buddha, 
being one with Nature, is eternal, but because 


*\In the type of soothsaying that was based on the 
I Ching, forty-nine stalks were divided into two unequal 
;arts and then manipulated according to certain rules. 
The aim of the diviner was to find the location of a 
certain event in the that-time constellation of the 
universe. 
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neither he, nor MafijuSri, nor his sword exist. 
For Hui-yiian life in Nirvina becomes invulner- 
able; for the Indian Buddhist it disappears, is 
exchanged for a state the problem of which does 
not enter the limits of Hui-yiian’s thinking. 

For Hui-yiian does not distinguish in principle 
between death and Nirvana. In death we return 
to the Origin, dissolve into the Whole, become one 
with the Original Breath, but in Nirvana—? 
There, we shall not lose this blissful state, we shall 
never more return to the World, create a body 
because we will one, and suffer consequently. We 
shall be united for ever with the One. 

Both world-views are, to an extant, atheistic. 
The simile of the mirror (and the echo) as used 
here symbolizes an automatism ** similar to the 
automatism in the sequence of cause and fruit that 
is Karma, But with Hui-yiian it is the dark cloud 
of Fate that threatens and interferes with our 
plans, while the Buddhist is afraid of his own 
instincts. The Chinese has always been less afraid 
of himself, less moralistic than the Indian: more 
afraid of the accident than of the stick, more 
trustful of Nature than of a personal representa- 
tive of the Law. Hui-yiian was, it is well under- 
stood, more of a heathen ** than e. g. Kumarajiva, 
his Indian contemporary ; he also was less obedient, 
less orthodox than the following generations of 
Buddhists. 


DocuMENT 6 


Karma (continued) * 


The sitra*® says that there are three types of 





8? Hui-yiian as a Buddhist believed in the careers of 
which the siitra spoke that ended in Nirvana; besides 
he was acquainted with the common experience that 
doing wrong may have bad consequences. In the first 
case the result corresponded always with the cause 
because there was no possibility to prove the opposite; 
in the last case the bad consequences could not be veri- 
fied in every instance, but this was replaced by a natural 
law that needed no verification. This law was felt as 
cruel just because it acted automatically (as a human 
being acting in this way would be felt as cruel). This 
was Fate. 

8° This word is here used in the meaning that it 
would have for a member of the Buddhist, not the 
Christian, community. 

8¢Qn the Three Types of Karmic Response, HMCHI 
LII, 34b, ec. 

8° Hui-yiian probably found the theory of the Three 
Responses (hsien pao WR > shén pao AER > hou pao 

) in the Abhidharmasdéra of DharmasSresthin, 
translated on the Lu-shan by himself and Samghadeva. 
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Karmic Response: (1) in this life, (2) in the next life, 
(3) in one of the following lives. They are explained 
as follows. (1) Good deeds are rewarded, and bad deeds 
are punished, in the same incarnation in which they are 
committed. (2) They are rewarded in the next life. 
(3) They are rewarded in the second, the third, or any 
of the following lives. Nobody controls this process; ** 
the (flickering) mind (citta) alone is responsible. Citta 
has no definite trend but as it allows itself to be in- 
fluenced (by this or that alluring phantom) so is the 
reaction; as this may come slowly or quickly so the 
karmic response may come early or late. It must, 
however, in each case correspond (with the kind of 
deed committed), being forceful in the one case and 
weak in the other, ensuring a reward or punishment 
which in the one case is mild, in the other strong. That 
is the way Nature rewards and punishes; it is the 
general idea of (the theory of) the Three Responses... . 

Good and bad Karma develops slowly in a gradual 
process ** which is said to comprise altogether Nine 
Classes of Candidates (to salvation).** None of them 
is rewarded in this life. From this it follows that 
reward in this life is unusual. (A fictitious questioner 
retorts:) If this type of reward is not included in those 
(received by the Nine Classes of Candidates), it should 
not be listed among the three types of Karmic Re- 
sponses. (Answer:) Good and bad times alternate 
under our very eyes and suddenly the situation is 
changed; the cosmic mechanism moves automatically, it 
turns without previous consideration and unexpectedly 
the response arrives. The reward in this life is deduced 





Cf. the Karmaparivarta (3), Taishd 1550, XXVIII 814b. 
It appears also in the Satyasiddhi, Taishd 104, XII 297b 
but not in the Koga. A detailed exposition by (Sui) 
Hui-yiian is found in the Ta-ch‘éng i-chang ARK 
7 Taishd 1861, XLIV 603c. The Sdra is a Sastra but 
was probably not the original source, and Hui-yiian may 
correctly call the quotation a sitra. 

°° Wu chu $e. 

87 Version 11. 

** Chiu p‘in FB This is also a reminiscence of the 
Abhidharmasdra, cf. the Aryaparivarta (5) 819a, b, and 
the Japanese dictionaries s.v. Jy Eye» Satyasiddhi 
246a and Chi-tsang in his Vajracchedika comm. XXXIII, 
110a, 206a. Nine classes of candidates to salvation are 
set parallel to the four fruits (phala) viz. érota-dpanna, 
etc., that according to tradition are achieved in seven 
incarnations. These incarnations are distributed among 
the nine candidates who have to remain on the same 
stage during two, one, or one-half, incarnations before 
proceeding to the next stage. The candidates are 
labeled shang shang EE; shang chung -* , shang 
heia EF ete. I assume that the Nine Candidates 
of the Pure Land, chiu p‘in ching t‘u ARP , are a 
later development, because even the oldest known trans- 
lation of the Kuan wu-liang-shou-fo ching £33) 4m 

where they occur (that of Dharmamitra) was 
younger than Hui-yiian. What matters here is that in 
all these nine classes the candidates are rewarded with 
Nirvina instead of with good luck on Earth. 


from incompletely experienced facts,®® (in so far is it 
distinguished from the Nine Classes and therefore) not 
listed among them.°*° 

The three types of Karma, though of a different 
nature, are yet similar because in all cases the response 
arrives at a definite moment. When it is due, it is with 
necessity encountered; it cannot be prevented by prayer 
nor eluded by circumspection. Whoever tries to go to 
the bottom (of this problem) will find that it is too 
deep and too ramified to be investigated in all details. 
I shall, therefore, resign myself to a general outline 
hoping that my brethren in the Buddha will under- 
stand.*? 

There are (pious people) collecting good Karma and 
yet disaster accumulates; there are others, cruel and 
deceitful, who come to fortune, In these cases Karma 
(that should appear) in this life ** is late and former 
deeds are still bearing fruit. So it is said: ‘A favor- 
able ** omen brought disaster, an unfavorable one 
fortune ’"—a kind of criticism which must be based on 
the facts (mentioned above). What are these facts? 
There may be (a minister) intent upon saving his prince 
and averting disaster, benevolently caring for his sub- 
jects, following in the steps of his high (predecessors), 
leading a meritorious life, and then there (happens to 
be) a depression in the Cosmic Situation ®’ and in 
Heaven disaster suddenly accumulates. Or there may be 
somebody who spends his life in poverty, uninterested 
in worldly affairs,°* walking on foot instead of riding, 
always content with this state, and then, when his time 
has come, he is visited by unexpected misfortune,*" 
something happens which should not happen, ‘ World 
and Tao perish with each other,’ ** and his peace is 
disturbed. Or there is one known as the first in the 
four virtues praised by Confucius,°® who has gone the 
last step to perfection,’®° full of love and benevolence,’ 
like water always ready for everybody,’ and then such 





87 yii —.fB , cf. Lun-yii 7.8. 

°° By reward in this life, Hui-yiian must have under- 
stood a reward such as is experienced by good luck on 
Earth. A reward of this kind may have its cause in a 
former incarnation. 

* Perhaps also the Three Responses rather than 
bodily, oral, and mental Karma. 

*? Read DRAB Z - 

** Hsien yeh $43%, apparently identical with hsien 
pao FAR , ef. note 90. 

** Cf. version 14. 

*©In the Hsi Tz‘i A5 ta yeh kK is explained as 


AZ ER: ‘total of things.’ 

°° Cf. Wén-yen, Ch‘ien Kua, first line. The following 
text is full of allusions to the I Ching, Chuang-tzi, etc. 
I have only quoted those which I had to translate freely 
in order to convey a meaning. 

7 Wu wang ss ef. Wu-wang Kua (25), third 
female line and the commentaries. 

*§ Chuang-tzi 16, 6. 8a. 

°° Cf. Lun-yii 11. 3. 

100 Thid. 11. 15. 

101 Cf. note 95. 

102 Cf. Lao-tzi 8. 
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a man, though of a completely balanced temperament, 
gets sick, and though honest and obedient (to the laws 
of nature), dies young. All these cases show that merit 
and virtue often earn the opposite (of what might be 
expected) *°* and elucidate the reason why (the just 
functioning of Karma) might be doubted. 

The main problem thus stated, we can (proceed to) 
investigate the reactions (of Karma) which are all 
motivated by the (changing) appetites (of the Beings). 
Frustrating our hopes or conforming with them, the 
leitmotif (of Karma) is only one.*% 

Exposition. The alternations of fortune’ are occa- 
sioned by past (deeds); a karmic relevant situation is 
created *°* which is followed by the promulgation of the 
(karmic) order,*°* the modus operandi remaining un- 
known. We are, in the course of this process, made 
alternately happy and unhappy,’®* are rewarded and 
punished in turn, in various ways but never without 
reason.1°® Therefore both the stupid and the wise are 
bewildered when Karma responds, and say that good 
deeds get no return and bad deeds are not punished. 
They appeal to Providence**® (for help), complaining 
about their destiny, blaming Heaven that he hurts a 
good man. All this talk is thoroughly un-Buddhist,*™ 
spoken with loss of consideration for the highest princi- 
ples; it lets the Great Tao get lost in petty reasoning,**? 
and regards the straight truth (the sitras) as a de- 
liberate lie. A judgment arrived at by relying upon 
one’s (own) heart—highest Truth is certainly not of 
this kind. 

Responsible (for this error) is the worldly literature 
that cannot see beyond the borderline of one incarna- 
tion; and thus makes those who seek after the truth 
believe that it may be found among the things per- 
ceivable by our senses. The ancient Kings (may have 
known better but they) knew the heart of the people and 
their limitations, and therefore set this borderline. Who 
coodinates the Buddhist and the Confucian world-views, 
striving to find what is essential and therefore worth- 
while to be propagated, knows that the final principles 
are the same, he is not confused by the variety of the 
ways and not frightened. For one who studies the 
Three Responses in order to understand why there are 
poor and abundant lives, Chung Fu’s *** statement that 
Chung Yu*** would die an unnatural death, and his 





108 Cf. version 17 and 7'so-chuan, Hsiang Kung, 24th 
year, beginning. 

104 Cf. Méng-tzi IVB 1.2. 

106 Cf, Lao-tzi 58. 

106 Ming fu 

107 Kao ming Cf. T‘ai Kua (11) last line. 

108 Lit. ‘the breath of good and ill luck goes round 
in the six entrails.’ For fu read WR - 

*° The text has only liang hsing #7>pfj Which is an 
allusion to the Chuang-tzi 2 part 4, 1. 3la. 

110 Shén ming wea A 


“1 Cf. version 24. Concerning min chiao BR > ef. 


The Book of Chao 77, note 294. 
“2 Cf. Chuang-tzi 2 part 3, 1. 26b. 
148 Posthumous name of Confucius. 
44 Tzi-lu, Lun-yii 11.12. 
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other one that Yen Hui,**5 making no objection to any- 
thing the Sage said, looked as if he were stupid,*** are 
intelligible. Yet causes ripen and cause the birth of 
(new) dharma; when about to see the truth one may 
still harbor some lust, one may enjoy the Three 
Responses (the world in which we transmigrate) as a 
garden is enjoyed, or one may try to rise and yet be 
unable to leave the gully.*** 

As we have already seen in the preceding part, 
Karma for the Chinese is Fate, lurking in the 
dark and hitting without notice. Neither prayer 
can help nor circumspection ; *** we have to suffer 
for former deeds and will also surely be rewarded. 
A coordinating principle, Tao, or Li, or Nature, 
permeates the universe which is uncorruptibly just 
and functions automatically. People are bewil- 
dered because they are short-sighted, for their 
experiences do not transcend one life, but Bud- 
dhism knows that life does not end in death, that 
we transmigrate and that other occasions will arrive 
in other lives for Fate to reward the good and 
punish the wicked. That is the Buddhist justifi- 
catio dei, an effort which corresponds to that of the 
Old Testament prophets who understood history 
as the place where the Lord executes judgment— 
except that the suffering unit was in the one case 
a nation, in the other one an individual soul. 


DocuMENT 7 


The Dharmakdaya *” 
The dharmakiya **° swaying (the realm of) things. 





115 Read hui 

116 Thid. 2.9. 

117 Ch‘ien Kua, fourth male line. The fifth line marks 
the throne, to which the fourth tries to rise. 

“48Tt is interesting to notice that in tradition Hui- 
yiian is listed as the first (or the second after Tao-an) 
patriarch of the same School that a thousand years 
later as Jédo in Japan propagated prayer, namely, the 
Nembutzu, as the means to salvation. 

4° Inscription Commemorating the Drawing of a 
Buddha Image, HMCHI 15, LII, 197c, 198a; T‘ang 363. 
The title is literally: Commemorating the Shadow of 
the Buddha. This story is told in Hui-yiian’s Biography, 
Kao-seng chuan 6, L, 359b, where the verses of the 
inscription are also reprinted. Hui-yiian had heard of 
a reflection the Buddha had left in a cave in Nagarahira 
(in Kashmir) in order to convert the local dragons. 
Unable to worship this image as he would have liked to 
do, he erected a shrine in the Lu-shan, backing against 
a steep slope near running water, and had a drawing 
made after the description of an Indian monk who had 
seen the original. In commemoration of this event he 
wrote some verses and an introduction to them in prose 
from which the translated text is taken. 

2° Fa shén 3 &, the Body of the Law. There are 
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Without acting upon (Original) Non-existence *** he has 
set the first sprout growing; without drafting the final 
state he has brought about its realization. (His place 
in) Order is outside the Ten Thousand Changes in the 
Beyond, his destiny is not that of (things possessing) 
form and name.*** Speaking of his phenomenal exis- 
tence,*** his Tao (his noumenal existence) is thereby 
not negated. That is why the Tathagata either conceals 
his former deeds and emphasizes the Origin (Nirvana), 
or appears incarnated in concrete bodies (Samsira) ; he 
retires into a realm which is (to us) unfathomable, or 
he shares the relative existence*** of the historical 
world. There (in Nirvina) is his (real) body, here (on 
Earth) its shadow. Can it be said of his hidden exis- 
tence that it is relative? In my opinion he is individual 
and yet not individual.**® It follows that originally the 
dharmakiya did not take two courses; the (proposed) 
distinction between his (real) body and its shadow 
cannot mean the denial of his (essential) unity. But 
those who today question the Tao, picture the Body of 
the Sage (the dharmakiya) as something that existed 
once in a far past; they do not comprehend that his 
Light reflects the very ways of the now living. Knowing 
that the whole of creation is not an individual thing, 
they yet define his behavior in terms of motion and 
rest. Is not that blasphemous? 


Hui-yiian denies that the dharmakaya is some- 
thing separate in time and space from the world in 
which we live. But already in the beginning of his 
exposition he lets him ‘set the first sprout growing.’ 
The Chinese Buddhists of his time could not but 
shift their first principles to the Origin when they 
tried to portray it in their eulogies. They could 
only think in the pattern of t‘i and yung. Their 
metaphysical entities are assigned their positions 
in this milieu. So, when Hui-yiian speaks of the 
essential unity of the two Bodies, he means that 
they are both manifestations of the Original One. 
An Indian like Kumirajiva with whom he argued 





three or four Bodies of the Buddha. But Hui-yiian, as 
most of the contemporary Buddhists, deals with only 
two: the Body of the Law and the Body of the Incarna- 
tions, nirmdnakdya, hua shén ‘ 

12 Wu (yii) wu $e (Fe) SHE positing individual non- 
existence and acting on this assumption. Original Non- 
existence pén wu §mé is not absence of something 
existent, it cannot be unmade by action from without 
(creation), it must be left to develop from its own 
resources. 

122 Version 45. 

123 Oh‘iian chi yx , an allusion to the simile of the 
fish-basket and the fish. The basket is only a means of 
catching the fish, not the real thing; cf. The Book of 
Chao 181. 

124 Shang tai #8 Re ef. Chuang-tzii 21, 7. 31b, eo /)] 


TP SA FP in FCA eh in  - 


5 Yu chien 7 [ff], lit: ‘is split.’ 
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this topic in the Correspondence *** could not 
understand what the other party meant, he an- 
swered the quest by further analyzing, by defini- 
tions, by pointing out the inconsistencies in the 
Scriptures holy to Hui-yiian, even by explaining 
them as caused by the incorporation in the Scrip- 
tures of creeds of different schools. But Hui-yiian 
did not listen and at the end of the first part (sixth 
question) he still says that ‘the Buddha in his 
true dharmakiya, perfectly conforming (with na- 
ture), alone permeates the unfathomable Void.’ **" 
Earlier the Chinese had from cruder notions de- 
veloped the rather abstract concept of Nature as 
the quiddity underlying the changing maze of 
individual things. Now it was hypostasized as 
Divine Nature. Being exalted and worshipped in 
competition with the host of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas that entered China, it became a god itself. 
Buddhism had worked as a catalyst to produce 
this effect. 


DocuMENT 8 
The Quiet Center 1*8 


ER SM ey 
PEE ARE Ht 3 2 


Motionless is the Center (of the Universe). 
In order to become alike, one must let oneself be guided 
by Meditation upon the (Quiet) Center. 


Ti chi ft, Meditation upon the Center (which 
we might also translate as ‘ summit’ or ‘ bottom’) 
is opposed to Shun wu \i%, accordance with 


things. This shows what distinguished Hui-yiian 
from the Taoists. Accordance with things, or 
naturalness, was replaced by a goal which was 
revealed. Abstract as it may be, whether called 
the Buddha, or Nirvana, or the Quiet Center, such 
a goal, by the fact that it has a definite position in 
the respective world-pattern, that there is a way 
leading to it, that we can choose this way or 
another one, makes possible worship, confession ; it 
acts like a flag or other symbols to create factions. 
Hui-yiian says that one must take one’s guidance 
(tsung $2) from the Center, or get it by Medita- 
tion upon the Center. This excludes other goals. 


126 Tq-ch‘éng ta-i chang KEABE > Taishd 1856, 
XLV, 122 ff. 

127 Tbhid., 129a. 

228 From the Fa-hsing lun EPI > Kao-séng chuan 
6, 1, 360a. 
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It allows of a cult of what is virtually a deity 
towards whom human sentiments like love, awe, 
gratitude may be directed. 

The Kao-séng chuan says: ‘ Formerly the doc- 
trine that the Buddha sits eternally in Nirvana 
was not known in China. It was only said that 
his life was very long. Hui-yiian said: “The 
Buddha is the Center of the Universe, he does 
not move. What does not move, how can it 
decay?” He then composed the Fa-hsing lun.’ 

Thus we know that Hui-yiian’s Quiet Center 
was the Buddha Amitabha; it was a religious 
rather than a philosophical notion, one of those 
terms applied to the highest objects of their vene- 
ration with which the Chinese Buddhists in the 
following centuries used to play, never tired of new 
formulas and names. Hui-yiian’s worship of the 
Quiet Center in his writing, of Amitabha in his 
religious practice, is a typical instance of that 
Buddhist poly-mono-theism (polytheism for the 
masses, monotheism for the educated) which is 
characteristic of this religion. 


CoNCLUSION 


The general impression one gets of Hui-yiian 
when readings his writings, is that of a literary 
gentleman of the old Chinese type, well versed in 
the Chinese Classics but interested before all in 
the cosmological and religiotis speculations fash- 
ionable in his period. This corresponds with what 
we know of his life, how he spent his days in social 
contact with laymen brought up in the ch‘ing-t‘an 
37 BK circles, the literary salons of that time, with 
such poets as T‘ao Yiian-ming, such philosophers 
and statesmen as Yin Chung-k‘an**® and Huan 
Hsiian. What is astonishing is only that a man 
who spent the greater part of his life under Tao-an 
(he left him a. D. 378 when he was 45 years old), 
studying the Prajiaparamita Sitras, assimilated 
so little of the Indian Buddhist theory. 





129 Cf. Shih-shuo hsin-yu mera » shang B, 28b, 
Kao-séng chuan 360b, Chin-shu ch. 84. 





LI SHIH-MIN’S COUP IN A.D 626. II: ACTION AT THE HSUAN-WU GATE 


WoopsrRiIpce BINGHAM 
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The Problem 


WHEN THE Prince of Ch‘in, Li Shih-min, 
eliminated his hostile brothers in the coup of July 
2, 626, and secured his appointment as Heir Ap- 
parent to the first emperor of the T‘ang, his 
actions were dependent on the control of a key 
point in the Ch‘ang-an palace area, the Hsiian-wu 
Gate ¥RRPH. In a previous article, the chief 
persons concerned and their relationships have 
been discussed and the main outline of events as 
derived from the Chinese sources has been pre- 
sented. The purpose of this second article is to 
explain as clearly as we may the geographical 
setting of the coup, and the significance of the 
Hsiian-wu Gate within that setting. 

The principal events on the morning of the 
day of the coup were as follows. At dawn the 


* W. Bingham, Li Shih-min’s Coup in A. D. 626. Jour. 
of the American Oriental Society (1950) .70. 89-95. 


Prince of Ch‘in led his followers to the Hsiian-wu 
Gate. There they awaited his two brothers, the 
Heir Apparent Li Chien-ch‘eng and Li Yiian-chi, 
Prince of Ch‘i. The brothers heard that the 
Emperor, Li Yiian, had called the Prince of Ch‘in 
for a special audience, and decided to enter the 
Palace themselves to find out what was going on. 

‘Both of them went on [to the Palace] hasten- 
ing to the Hsiian-wu Gate. . . . As Chien-ch‘eng 
and Yiian-chi approached th Lin-hu Hall pg yp 
they realized that a coup was impending. They 
immediately wheeled their horses about towards 
the east to return to their own palaces.’?? Neither 
succeeded in going very far. Chien-ch‘eng was 
killed with an arrow shot by the Prince of Ch‘in. 
Yiian-chi fled on foot towards the Wu-te Hall 
3h #— Re. He was soon shot and killed by a follower 





*Ssu-ma Kuang, Tzu-chih T*ung-chien, Chung-hua 
Ssu-pu pei-yao 1928 ed. (hereafter cited as TCTC 28) 
191. 18a. 
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of the Prince of Ch‘in, Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te. The 

retainers of the slain princes then attacked the 

adherents of the Prince of Ch‘in who were holding 

the Hsiian-wu Gate. When the former were con- 

vinced that their leaders had been killed, they 

dispersed and the Prince of Ch‘in met with no 

more opposition. 

At the start of the fighting the Emperor was in 
the company of some older officials sailing in a 
boat on a pond within the Palace City (Kung- 
ch‘eng f$R). He played no part in the struggle 
between the brothers. Before the fighting ceased 
Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te sought him out and obtained 
an imperial edict ordering both sides to put them- 
selves at the disposal of the Prince of Ch‘in. 

These happenings all occurred near or in the 
Palace City and had as their culmination the end- 
ing of factional rivalry at court and the supremacy 
of one man and his followers. What then is known 
concerning the geography of the Ch‘ang-an palace 
area, and how did this affect the course of events 
upon the day of the coup? 


Sources 


Chinese scholars since T‘ang times have pro- 
vided us with written accounts of the capital, 
Ch‘ang-an, and have attempted to reconstruct the 
city on maps appended to their books. The wealth 
of detail mentioned in the sources, the many 
changes within the T‘ang period itself, and the 
lack of contemporary maps, have made any accu- 
rate reconstruction extremely difficult. In addi- 
tion to the histories already cited,* the books which 
have been found particularly useful in attempting 
to solve the geographical problems of the coup fall 
into three categories. 

There are the writings of T‘ang and Sung times 
which have served as standard sources for later 
scholars. Among these are: a collection of T‘ang 
government documents, the T‘ang hui-yao of 961 ;* 
Sung Min-ch‘iu’s local history of Ch‘ang-an, the 
Ch‘ang-an chih, with its accompanying volume of 
maps, the Ch‘ang-an chih t‘u, first written in 
1076;° and Ch‘eng Ta-ch‘ang’s Yung-lu® (com- 





® Chiu-T‘ang-shu, 1884 ed.; T‘ang-shu, 1884 ed.; and 
TCTC 28. 

*Wang P‘u EG T‘ang hui-yao ez (961), 
Commercial Press ed. 1935. 

* Sung Min-ch‘iu KBR Ch‘ang-an chih REE, 
(hereafter cited as CAC), Ch‘ang-an chih t‘u Al (CACT) 
Ch‘ang-an hsien-chih chii ed. 1931. 
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piled between 1150 and 1195), a study of Ch‘ang- 
an before and during T‘ang times. The maps of 
Ch‘ang-an in Sung Min-ch‘iu’s work are the ear- 
liest known to the present writer. They have 
been the basis for maps in later books. Detailed 
bibliographical notes concerning these three works 
may be found in Professor des Rotours’s mono- 
graphs.’ 

In the nineteenth century Hsii Sung wrote on 
the two T‘ang capitals, Ch‘ang-an and Lo-yang, 
the T‘ang liang ching-ch‘eng fang-k‘ao® (1810). 
Somewhat later Ch‘eng Hung-chao compiled his 
notes on the former work. This compilation, 
Tang liang ching-ch‘eng fang k’ao chiao-pu-chi, 
was written in 1850 and published in 1910.® Soon 
after Hsii Sung’s work was finished, and appar- 
ently having no connection with it, there appeared 
two new local histories of the Ch‘ang-an and 
Hsien-ning districts, whose jurisdictions bisected 
the city of Hsi-an (Ch‘ang-an). Chang Ts‘ung- 
hsien and Tung Tseng-ch‘en wrote the Ch‘ang-an 
hsien-chih of 1812; Kao T‘ing-fa and Tung Yu- 
ch‘eng wrote the Hsien-ning hsien-chih of 1819. 
These were based partly on the Ch‘ang-an chih and 
contain much information not found in other 
works, The maps show identifiable locations in 
considerable detail. These two district gazetteers 
were reprinted in 1936 together with a work sup- 
plementary to both, the Hsien-ning Ch‘ang-an 
liang-hsien hsii-chih of Weng Ch‘eng and Sung 
Lien-k‘uei.*° These local histories differ in many 
ways from the interpretations reached by Hsii 


* Ch‘eng Ta-ch‘ang BXB: Yung-lu HEB , Ku-chin 
i-shih SHRP ed. 1937, 22-26. 

* Robert Des Rotours, Le Traité des Examens traduit 
de la Nouvelle Histoire des T‘ang (Chap. XLIV, XLV) 
(Paris, 1932) 92-3; and Traité des fonctionnaires et 
traité de Varmée traduits de la Nouvelle Histoire des 
T‘ang (Chap. XLVI-L) (London, 1947-8) (hereafter 
cited as Des Rotours 7FT7A), 1xxxix-xciv. 

* Hsii Sung GR Tang liang ching-ch‘eng fang k‘ao 
Bt RIS , Lien-yiin-i ts‘ung-shu 1848 ed. (here- 
after cited as TLCCFK), 3. 

*Ch‘eng Hung-chao $2 3B 37. T’ang liang ching-ch‘eng 
fang k‘ao chiao-pu-chi RE AC - Ou-hsiang ling-shih 
BASH ll (CFK, CPC). 

1° Chang Ts‘ung-hsien ie ie and Tung Tseng-ch‘en 


» Ch‘ang-an hsien-chih me (CHC). 


a 

Kao T‘ing-fa RR REPE and Tung Yu-ch‘eng PHP, 
Hsien-ning hsien-chih im (HHC). Weng 
Ch‘eng Re » Hsien- 


and Sung Lien-k‘uei 
ning Ch‘ang-an liang-hsien hsii-chih ht: fos 
(HCLHHC). 
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Sung. We shall have occasion to compare the 
maps and statements of each as they refer to 
specific localities among the sites here mentioned. 

Recent books of significance for this subject 
include a Japanese monograph and Des Rotours’s 
studies in French. Adachi Kiroku produced his 
Chéan shiseki no kenkyi as a publication of the 
Téyd Bunko at Tokyo in 1933.%% This deals with 
the historical remains of Ch‘ang-an. Robert Des 
Rotours’s well known translations from the new 
T‘ang history, the Traité des Examens (1932) and 
the Traité des Fonctionnaires et Traité de l’Armée 
(1947, 1948) ** include valuable comments on the 
sources, as indicated above, and have been found 
also most useful in the translation of military and 
other terms. Des Rotours has reproduced Hsii 
Sung’s maps and added to them information con- 
cerning the measurements of Ch‘ang-an which he 
derived from Adachi’s study. On the other hand 
the local histories of 1812 and 1819 with the sup- 
plement of 1936 appear not to have been used by 
Professor Des Rotours. 

On the basis then of the early sources, the 
Ch‘ing dynasty studies, and recent monographs, 
maps have been prepared to indicate the principal 
sites mentioned in the texts describing the coup. 


The Sites 


Events connected with the coup took place in 
and about the residence of the Emperor at the 
capital, To make clear the general setting, the 
first map, Fig. 1, shows the palace area in relation 
to the city of Ch‘ang-an in T‘ang times. Ch‘ang- 
an, as a capital, and the Palace City, as its most 
important part, were founded in the early years 
of the Sui, commencing in 582, soon after the 
accession of the first Sui ruler, Emperor Wen.** 
The location was in the Wei River valley of 
modern Shensi, southeast cf the site of old Ch‘ang- 
an of Han times. In the construction of the Sui 
capital, the Palace City was built before the other 
parts of Ch‘ang-an.** 

Within the capital, the Palace City occupied the 
north central part, and had as its northern limit 
the north wall of Ch‘ang-an itself.** On the south 


1 Adachi Kiroku 


EWEH: Choan shiseki no 
kenkyt EERE ROM: No. 20, in Téyé Bunko 
Rons6, Tokyo, 1933 (OSK). 

12 See above, note 7. 

** Chiu T‘ang-shu 38. 8b-9a; TLCCFK 1. la. 

*CACT 1.9a; TLCCFK 1. 1b. 

**CHC 3.4b-5a; TLCCFK 1. maps 1b-2a. 
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the Palace City adjoined what was known as the 
Imperial City (Huang-ch‘eng 2 $%).** This latter 
term sometimes was used to cover the whole palace 
area within the walls of the capital,’’ and in one 
source is used instead of ‘ Palace City.’** Just 
what was meant by ‘ Imperial City’ need not con- 
cern us here. ‘ Palace City’ is the more impor- 
tant. Whether or not the term ordinarily included 
also the palace enclosures directly east and west, 
as implied in the Ch‘ang-an chih,’® its significance 
rests in its being the heart of the capital. It was 
the residence of the Emperor in 626 and the focal 
point of political activity at the time of the coup. 
In after years the T‘ang Palace City was called 
by other names: the ‘ West Inner [Palace] ’ (Hsi- 
nei Pay) and the ‘ T‘ai-ch‘i Palace’ (T‘ai-ch‘i 
kung A#e‘e ). In the latter form it appears on 
several of our maps. These designations however, 
were not in use at the time of the coup.”° That 
the Ch‘ang-an city area surrounding the Palace 
City was in 626 about as shown in Fig. 1 is known 
from the Sui history, written during the reigns of 
T‘ai-tsung, which followed the coup, and of his 
successor. The dimensions there given for the 
outer walls of the whole city in Sui times are, east 
to west 18 i 115 pu, and north to south 15 li 175 
pu." Exactly the same dimensions were given 
for the Ch‘ang-an of T“ang times in the old T“ang 
history ?? and the map section of the Sung local 
history.2* They have been quoted in Adachi’s 
monograph,** and used by Des Rotours as a basis 
for calculating the size of the city in kilometers.” 
Reduced to miles the dimensions of Ch‘ang-an in 
T‘ang times were 6.2 miles by 5.2 miles. 
Through the city walls during the Sui and 
Tang dynasties, on the south, west, and east sides, 
were three gates in each wall.* On the north side 
opening out towards the Wei River and the For- 
bidden Park (Chin-yiian s&Z% ) area immediately 





1° Tbhid.; T*ang-shu 37. 3a. 

*7 CHC 12. 3a, quoting T*ang liu-tien. 

18 Chiu T‘ang-shu 38. 8b-9a. 

**CACT 1.7b; CAC 6. 1b-2a. 

2° Chiu T*ang-shu 38.8b-9a; TLCCFK 1.1b; CHC 3. 
4b-5a; CSK map facing 136. 

*1 Wei Cheng and others, Sui-shu (629-656), photo- 
lithographic 1903 ed., 29. 3b. 

22 Chiu T*ang-shu 38. 8b. 

°° CACT 1. 9a-9b. 

** OSK 149-150. 

*° Des Rotours TFTA, Appendix 2, Map 1. The North 
to South figure ‘4846 m.’ should read ‘ 8446 m.’, 

°° Sui-shu 29.3b; TLCCFK 1, maps 1b-2a. 
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to the north of the Palace City, there were prob- 
ably more than one. Even though according to 
the history of the Sui dynasty only one northern 
gate may have existed at that time,”* later other 
additional openings seem to have been used. We 
may presume that in each direction out from the 
Palace area at least two gates led from the city 
streets through the north wall. Three are shown 
on the east side in the map of the T‘ang city in 
the Chia-ch‘ing local history. These connect with 
the Ta-ming Palace AAA, north of the city 
wall.*® Inasmuch as this palace was not built until 
634,?° there is no reason to believe that more than 
two existed in 626. The study of these gates to 
east and west is not as important for our problem 
as the matter of the gates giving access to the 
main palace area. 

The part of Ch‘ang-an which chiefly concerns 
us is the Palace City, the Forbidden Park area to 
the north, and the East Palace jf ‘¥ adjoining the 
imperial residential enclosure on the east. The 
Palace City was surrounded by its own wall and 
included a rectangular space 4 li (1.4 miles) from 
East to West by 2 li 270 pu (.9 mile) from North 
to South.*° The general plan with the gates as 
they appear to have existed in 626 is shown in 
Figs. 1 and 3, 

At the center of the south wall of the Palace 
City and opposite the main axis of buildings run- 
ning from north to south was the Shun-t‘ien Gate 
WAFC FY. This gate was so named in 618. Later, 
in 705, its name was changed to Ch‘eng-t‘ien Gate 
KK FR and appears thus on the maps of Ch‘ang-an 
in T‘ang times.** In the south wall of the Palace 
City beside the Shun-t‘ien Gate were four other 
gates, two to the east and two to the west.* 


The Palace City had two gates in its west wall 





27 Sui-shu 29. 3b. 

*8 CHC 3. 4b. 

2° Yung-lu 3.19a; CAC 6. 7a. 

*° GACT 1.9a; CSK 149; Des Rotours TFTA, Appen- 
dix 2, Map 3. 

%1 GACT 6.1b;CHC 20.9b. Maps: CAOT 1.8a; CHC 
3. 5b-6a; TLOCFEK 1.3b-4a; Yung-lu 3.4a (the maps in 
the Yung-lu are generally of little or no use in estab- 
lishing locations). 

**CAC 6.1b (the mention of six gates implies inclu- 
sion of the south gate of the East Palace) ; CACT 1. 7b- 
8a; TLOCFK 1. maps 3b-4a, and 1.1b-2a; CSK 121 
(map opposite p. 136 has only three gates). On the 
maps in the CHO 3.5b-6a and the HOLHHC 1. 22b-23a 
the south wall has only four gates altogether. 
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and one gate near the south end of the east wall 
opening into the East Palace.** 


The main north gate of Ch‘ang-an and of the 
Palace City was the Hsiian-wu Gate, in the center 
of the north wall of both the enclosures.** This 
gate is sometimes shown as the Ting-wu Gate 
4E GRP, and the character for Hsiian ¥ is often 
written Yiian 7C in later sources to avoid a Ch‘ing 
dynasty taboo.** Whether or not another gate 
opened into the Palace City from the north as- 
sumes some importance in seeking to determine 
the actions of the participants in the coup. Hence 
the evidence is here presented in detail. 


In the Ch‘ang-an hsien local history both text 
and map fail to give any gate other than the 
Hsiian-wu Gate on the north side of the Palace 
City. Other sources, however, indicate that a sup- 
plementary gate did exist during Tang times 
about half way between the Hsiian-wu gate and 
the north-east corner of the Palace City. Called 
the An-li Gate 4f8P4, it is mentioned in the 
Sung Ch‘ang-an chih and is shown on a Yung-lu 
map as being east of the Hsiian-wu Gate.*® The 
map in the Ch‘ang-an chih t‘u, however, mis- 
takenly shows the An-li Gate as an opening of the 
East Palace just east of the north-east corner of 
the Palace City.** The Ch‘ing authors, Hsii Sung 
and those who wrote the Hsien-ning hsien local 
history, both mention and, on their maps show, the 
An-li Gate as being in the position east of the 
Hsiian-wu Gate.** Adachi quotes the reference in 
the Ch‘ang-an chih,*® although he fails to insert 
the gate on his map. Other inaccuracies on his 
map however, make such an omission of little 
importance. There seems to be no doubt that such 





*° CAC 6. 1b-2a, CAOCT 1. 8a; CHC 3.5b-6a; HCLHHC 
1, 22b-23a; TLCCFK 1.2a; CSK 121 (map opposite p. 
136 does not depict what is described in the text). The 
map in the CACT 1.7b mistakenly shows two gates 
between the Palace City and the East City. The name 
used in 626, T‘ung-shun men, is applied to one and the 
later name used from the time of T‘ang Ming-huang, 
Feng-huang men, is applied to the other. For change of 
name see CAC 6.2a and TLOOFK 1. 2a. 

**TOTO 28 191.16b; CACT 1.7b-8a; CHC 3. 5b-6a; 
Yung-lu 3.9a-9b. 

8° CAC 6.2a, CACT 1.8a; Yung-lu 3.9a-9b; TOTO 28 
16b (Hu commentary); TLCOCFK 1. maps 3b-4a, 1. 2a- 
2b;CHC 3. 5b-6a, 20.9b;CSK 121. 

8° CAC 6.2a; Yung-lu 3. 9b. 

®* OAOCT 1. 7b. 

**TLCCFK 1. maps 3b, 1.2b; HHO 3.2b, 3b. 

*° OSK 121. 
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a gate existed during the T‘ang dynasty. I have 
seen no evidence as to when it may have been con- 
structed. It is quite possible that it was opened 
through the north wall in a time later than 626 
when the defense against possible Turkish attack 
became less important. Without definite evidence 
to the contrary, it seems more accurate to show the 
An-li Gate as existing at the time of the coup. 

The Palace City of the Sui and T“ang dynasties 
in its general arrangement was similar to the later 
Forbidden City of Peking under the Ming and the 
Manchus. Buildings where important state busi- 
ness was transacted were in the southern part. 
Thus the great audience hall, the T‘ai-chi Hall 
>KufR (so named in 618), was reached through 
a series of gates and courtyards directly north of 
the main south gate, the Shun-t‘ien Gate. From 
here a main south-north axis of gates and halls 
extended up to the Hsiian-wu Gate.*® The Palace 
City enclosure, covering about one and a half 
square miles, had in it during the nearly three 
hundred years of the T‘ang many different gates, 
walls, and buildings of various types. Since no 
map of the area at a specific time is available to 
us, and since the later scholars attempted to 
describe and map out the city for T‘ang times 
generally, the relative positions of some sites are 
definitely known, while others have not been accu- 
rately determined. A comparison of the maps of 
the T‘ang Palace City in the map section of Sung 
Min-ch‘iu’s local history of Ch‘ang-an, in the 
Ch‘ang-an hsien local history, and in Hsii Sung’s 
work on the two T‘ang capitals, for example, re- 
veals considerable differences in the details in- 
serted on each and in their relative positions.** 
One feature on the Ch‘ang-an local history map 
which should be mentioned, although I have not 
attempted to reproduce it either in Fig. 1 or Fig. 
3, is the elaborate system of walls and gates which 
might be used to shut off one part of the Palace 
City from another.*? 

South of the center of the Palace City enclosure 
and just north of the T‘ai-chi Hall above men- 
tioned, was an east-west wall, north of which were 
the residences of members of the imperial family. 
This is clearly shown on the Ch‘ang-an local his- 

*°VYung-lu 3. 9ab; CACT 1. 7b-8a; CHO 3. 5b-6a; 
TLCCFK 1. 2b; ete. 

“CACT 1.7b-8a; CHC 3.5b-6a; TLCCFK 1. maps 
3b-4a. 

“2 CACT 1. 7b-8a. 
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tory map,** and on the reproduction of a fragmen- 
tary map in the 1936 supplement to the Hsien- 
ning and Ch‘ang-an hsien local histories.“* Its 
importance is implied in descriptive passages 
where the gates through this wall are mentioned.* 
Beyond these gates lay the inner palaces or ‘ Palace 
Interior’ (Kung-nei Py or Kung-chung Fp). 
Thus a line of gates to the south of the residential 
area gave access to various halls. Some of these 
gates were of importance at other times of crisis, 
but none are mentioned in the various accounts 
of the coup of 626, and hence are not shown on the 
maps accompanying this article. 

In showing some of the main features of the 
Palace City, three of the halls which were im- 
mediately inside the residential area have been 
included; see Fig. 3. The Liang-i Hall py (eR 
was the next in line directly to the north of the 
T‘ai-chi Hall. Furthest to the sides among the 
buildings, east and west of the Liang-i Hall, were 
the Wu-te Hall to the east and the Ch‘eng-ch‘ing 
Hall 7K Be Be to the west.*® We have noted above 
that it was towards the Wu-te Hall that Li Shih- 
min’s brother Li Yiian-chi, Prince of Ch‘i, fled 
at the time of the coup. From the T‘ang histories 
we learn that the Emperor, Li Yiian, ai the start 
of his reign, designated the Wu-te Hall as the 
residence of the Prince of Ch‘i, and the ‘ Ch‘eng- 
ch‘ien Hall Age By of the West Palace’ as the 
residence of Li Shih-min,*’ Prince of Ch‘in. ‘ West 
Palace’ apparently is similar to ‘ West Inner 
(Palace) ’? (Hsi-nei), a name of the Palace City 
after the construction of the Ta-ming Palace. It 
may have been used to distinguish the Palace City 
from the adjoining East Palace. As for the 
‘Ch‘eng-ch‘ien Hall,’ none of the available maps 
or descriptive texts indicate any building by this 
name. Hsii Sung explains that the old Tang his- 
tory has ‘ Ch‘eng-ch‘ien’ wrongly written instead 
of ‘ Ch‘eng-ch‘ing.’ ** This fits in with what we 
know of the locations of the Ch‘eng-ch‘ing and 
Wu-te Halls. The two princes who ranked lower 
than the Heir Apparent were assigned palace 
residences in two prominent parallel sites within 





48 CACT 1. 7b-8a. 

“4 HCLHHC 1. 23a. 

4S TLCCFK 1. 3a-3b; CAC 6. 1b, 2b. 

*° Yung-lu 3.9a-9b; TLCCFK 1. maps 3b-4a, and text 
3b-4a; CHC 3. 5b-6a, 20. 10a-b; HCLHHC 1. 23a. 

47 Chiu T‘ang-shu 64. 4a; T‘ang-shu 79. 3b. 

48 TLCCFE 1. 4a. 
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the Palace City walls. The Prince of Ch‘i appar- 
ently lived at the Wu-te Hall throughout his 
father’s reign. This was conveniently near the East 
Palace of the Heir Apparent. The Prince of Ch‘in 
occupied the Ch‘eng-ch‘ing (or Ch‘eng-ch‘ien) 
Hall until the year 622. It was in that year that 
his father built a special residence, the Hung-i 
Palace #36, for him in the Forbidden Park 
area north of Ch‘ang-an.*® Thus he probably was 
not using the Ch‘eng-ch‘ing Hall at the time of 
the coup. 

The identification of sites in the northern sec- 
tion of the Palace City offers many special prob- 
lems. For an understanding of the events occur- 
ring on the day of the coup, attention has in this 
study been limited to determining as nearly as 
possible the location of the barracks of the im- 
perial guard, and the lake or pond upon which the 
Emperor was sailing when fighting broke out at 
the Hsiian-wu Gate. 

In order to explain what has been found in the 
writings on this subject, a map (Fig. 2) has been 
drawn showing the probable sites of the barracks 
and palace lakes in relation to other prominent 
geographical features in the northern part of the 
Palace City. 


Proceeding north from the Liang-i Hall, the 
next important building on the north-south axis 
was the Kan-lu + $§ Hall, significant in this study 
mainly as a guide to aid in determining other 
sites.°° Near the Kan-lu Hall, and probably be- 
tween it and the Yen-chia #€ ¥ Hall, the next one 
to the north, was a small stream which turned 
north to flow eventually into the park outside the 
city. It may be assumed that this stream was 
connected in some way with the palace lakes. But 
the only map which shows the water-course with 
any precision has no lakes, and the map where 
lake sites are carefully inserted gives only the 
name Chin-shui Stream 4>7KjiJ near the Kan-lu 
Hall.5? 

Between the Kan-lu Hall and the Chin-shui 
Stream to the south and the Hsiian-wu Gate 
directly to the north, were two halls: the Yen-chia 


*° T*ang hui-yao 30.549; CAC 6.4a; CHC 20. lla. 

°° All the sources previously referred to agree on this 
location for the Kan-lu Hall. 

"CAC 6.3a; see map in HCLHHC 1.23a. The map 
in CACT 1.8a shows the stream to the south of the 
Kan-lu Hall. 

°° CHC 3. 6a. 
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Hall and the Ch‘eng-hsiang #4 Hall. The latter 
was not far from the gate, and in all the basic 
sources is placed north of the Yen-chia Hall.** 
The evidence points to a position for the two halls 
somewhat to the west of the north-south axis. 
Only in Hsii Sung’s work are these halls placed 
directly on the center axis.™* 

To the west of the Yen-chia Hall extended a 
line of various buildings at the end of which, near 
the west wall of the Palace City, were three build- 
ings called from west to east San-lo =¥%, Ssu-lo 
PG $f and Wu-lo AH. These appear to have been 
located as shown on Fig. 2.5° They served as 
barracks, ‘ the residences of the [imperial] guards- 
men ’ faj-}-~7 Je ,°° and hence are significant in 
assessing the importance of this part of the Palace 
City. 

In trying to find out where the lake was on 
which the Emperor was sailing on the morning of 
the coup, it has been necessary to reconstruct the 
lay-out of a large part of the north central section 
of the Palace City. Our chief authorities on the 
geographical features of the area agree that there 
were four lakes in all.°* Only in the commentary 
to the Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien is the number limited 
to three.°* The sites of two of them can be fairly 
accurately determined, One, east of the north- 
south axis, was the ‘ Kast Lake.’ It was near 
(Hsii Sung says: ‘north of’) a building called 
the Ning-yin Hall ¥¢f&}B (sometimes designated 
the ‘ Ning-yiin ko’ ¥S#B¥]) and east of the Ch‘iu- 
ch‘ang Pavilion #R338--.°° The location of these 
buildings is mapped and described in the main 
sources, and was as shown on Fig. 2.°° The South 
Lake was to the west of the Yen-chia Hall near the 
next hall in the line of buildings toward the west.** 

The two known as the ‘North Lakes’ were 





OAC 6.3a; CHO 3.6a, 20.10b; TLOCCFK 1. 4a; 
HOLHHC 1. 23a. 

°*TLCCFK 1. maps 3b-4a; 1. 4a. 

55 CAC 6.3a; CHC 3. 6a, 20.10b; TLCCFK 1. 4b. 

°°TLCCFK 1.4b. The weit shih, translated by Des 
Rotours as ‘soldats de la garde,’ are discussed in his 
TFTA xiv, xxxvi, xliv, and elsewhere. 

57 CAC 6.3b; CHC 3. 5b-6a, 20.10b; TLOCCFK 1. 4b. 

58 TOTC 28 191. 19a. 

°° TLCCFK 1.4b-5a; CFK, CPC 2a indicates Ning-yin 
Hall (tien) as the correct form; TOTC 28 191. 19a; 
CHC 3.5b, 20.10b (quoting Yung ta-chi HER #e , @ 
work not identified ). 

°° Tbid.; also CAC 6. 3a-3b. 

** TCTC 28 191.19a; CHC 3. 6a, 20. 10b (building site 
references from CAC 6.3a); TLOOFK 1. 4b. 
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within and to the west of the Hsuan-wu Gate. 
The site of one of these, (A) in Fig. 2, is variously 
described as north of the Wang-yiin Pavilion 
we” or north of the Ning-yin ko #eeRy 
(more correctly known as the Ning-hsiang ko 
fj °°). The second (B) is described as having 
been west of the Wang-yiin Pavilion.** The loca- 
tions of both then may depend on the site of that 
pavilion. The latter, all writers agree, was west 
of the Ching-fu Terrace mi, whose location is 
variously described. Three works indicate that the 
terrace was near the north wall of the palace.* 
If that is correct, terrace, pavilion and one North 
Lake would have been inside and just west of the 
Hsuan-wu gate as shown in the upper position in 
Fig. 2. In the local histories, the authors of the 
one for Ch‘ang-an hsien refer to the earlier 
Ch‘ang-an chih in describing the terrace as north- 
west of the Yen-chia Hall, but on their map they 
place it due west beyond the Hsien-ch‘ih Hall 
ww ee.°* In this article the last indication has 
been followed in showing the more southerly posi- 
tions for the terrace, the pavilion, and the second 
so-called ‘ North Lake.’ See Fig. 2. 


The latter choice of sites, agreeing as it does 
with the conclusions of those who made the map 
for the Ch‘ang-an hsien local history, seems pre- 
ferable, the more so since the position further 
north may conflict with the location of the other 
North Lake, (A). The latter, according to both 
the early 19th century works previously cited, was 
near the Ning-hsiang ko (Ning-yin ko). Hsii 
Sung states that it was north of that building. 
His map omits the Ning-hsiang (or Ning-yin) ko 
and the three other buildings east and west of it, 
and hence is little help in determining the site. 
The possible location of North Lake A, according 
to Hsii Sung, has been entered by a broken line 
near the city wall in Fig. 2. The continuous line 
designation for North Lake A shows its site north- 
east of the Wang-yiin Pavilion and south of the 
Ning-hsiang ko, as on the map in the Ch‘ang-an 
hsien local history. This may well be considered 





°° TOTO 28 191. 19a. 

** CHO 20.10b; cf. map 3. 6a. 

** TLOOFE 1. 4b. 

*°OFK, CPC 2a, referring to CAC 6. 3a. 

** CHC 3.6a, 20.10b; TLOCFK 1. 4b. 

*™ CAC 6.3a-3b; CHC 3.6a, 20.10b; TLCCFK 1. 4b 
(cf. 1. maps 4a). 

**CHC 20.10b, 3.6a; CAC 6. 3a. 
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its probable site, unless the Ching-fu terrace and 
with it the pavilion can be proved to have been 
directly beneath the wall, in which case no place 
remains for a lake north of the pavilion. 

From the above complex description, the reader 
may understand that the location of the ‘ North 
Lakes’ is still a matter for conjecture and can 
only be assumed to have been in the general area 
of the sites shown on Fig. 2 and Fig. 3. 

The traditional residence for an Heir Apparent 
in China was in what was known as the ‘ East 
Palace’; so it was in 626. 'i Chien-ch‘eng had 
for many years lived in the East Palace at Ch‘ang- 
an,®® and as far as we know he was there on the 
night before the coup. As the name implies, this 
official residence of the Heir Apparent was directly 
to the east of and adjoining the Palace City. In 
extent, it was even with the Palace City from 
north to south and less than a li wide from east to 
west."° Leading into the East Palace near its 
south end was a gate from the Palace City (see 
above). There was a gate at the north and another 
at the south." An additional gate in the south 
wall is indicated in the map section of the Ch‘ang- 
an local history ** and in the supplement to the 
two hsien histories."* 

Outside and to the north of the enclosed areas 
of Palace City and East Palace, beyond the walls 
of Ch‘ang-an, lay the imperial ‘ Forbidden Park’ ™ 
within which many buildings were erected during 
the T‘ang period.”*> A part of this, northeast of 
the Palace City, as has already been noted, became 
after 634 the site of the important Ta-ming 
Palace. The descriptions of the Forbidden Park 
area have been carefully examined for information 
concerning places mentioned in the accounts of the 
coup, especially the site of the Lin-hu Hall. This 
latter is on none of the maps and is nowhere de- 
scribed. In Hsii Sung’s work the Lin-hu Hall is 
merely listed as one of several halls and gates 
whose location remains unknown.”* Its probable 
position is discussed below in connection with the 
action of the day of the coup. 





°° Chiu T*ang-shu 64. 5b. Cf. T‘ang-shu 79. 3b. 

7 TLCCFEK 1. 3b, 6a-7a. 

OAC 6.2a, 4b; TLOCFK 1.6a-6b; HHO 3. 5b, 6a; 
HOLHHC 1. 24a-24b. 

™ CACT 1. 7b. 

7 HCLHHC 1.22b, 24a. 

™ CAC 6.5a; CACT 1. 5b-6a. 

7° See maps CACT 1. 5b-6a; CHC 3. 7b-8a. 

"® TLOCFK 1. 5b-6a, 
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Inasmuch as the Prince of Ch‘in, Li Shih-min, 
was the leading figure in the events now being 
studied, an understanding of his actions is of basic 
importance, It has seemed worth while therefore 
to find out something concerning his official resi- 
dence at this time. We have noted above that the 
Prince of Ch‘in occupied the Ch‘eng-ch‘ing (or 
Ch‘eng-ch‘ien) Hall until another separate resi- 
dence, the Hung-i Palace, was built for him in 
622. From the Yung-lu we learn that the location 
of the Hung-i Palace was outside the Palace City 
and towards the west.77 There, under the name 
Ta-an Palace KY, which it was called after 
629,78 it is to be found on the maps of the local 
histories." The position of the Hung-i (or Ta-an) 
Palace in Fig. 3 has been determined in accordance 
with those maps and from the description of its 
location in Hsii Sung’s work.®® In his book the 
gardens which made up the Forbidden Park in 
T‘ang times are described. The part immediately 
north of the Palace City and even with it from 
east to west was called the North Garden (Pei- 
yuan 4t#) or, after the construction of the Ta- 
ming Palace, the West Inner Garden pa AYRE, as 
shown on the local history maps.* Outside of the 
west gate of that garden was the Hung-i (Ta-an) 
Palace. Not knowing just when this North Gar- 
den was created and its gates were established, it 
has seemed preferable not to designate it on the 
map but merely to show the Hung-i Palace in its 
approximate location. 


The Action 


Having determined the relative positions of the 
principal localities connected with the coup, let us 
see then what we know that is definite about the 
actions of the chief personages, and attempt to 
show where the brothers were at the time they 
were killed, 


In the first place the Emperor, to succeed whom 
the princes were contending, was by the time the 
action developed sailing on one of the lakes in the 
Palace City. This means that he was in the 


* Yung-lu 4.26a. Cf. CAC 6.4a and CHC 20. 1la. 
"* Tang hui-yao 30.549 (this gives T‘ai-an 
a of Ta-an); CAC 6.4a; CHC 20.lla; TLCCFK 
. 22a. 
"CACT 1. 6a; CHC 3. 8a. 
°° TLCCFK 1. 21b-22a. 
* CACT 1. 6a, CHC 3. 7b. 
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northern part and not far from the Hsiian-wu 
Gate. 

Among the participants, the one whose actions 
were decisive was the Prince of Ch‘in. He, we 
are told, led his followers at dawn to enter the 
palace, and placed troops in ambush at the Hsiian- 
wu Gate. Another account informs us that ‘ nine 
of them entered the Hsiian-wu Gate.’ At this 
‘North Gate’ his subordinate officer, Ch‘ang Ho, 
was already in control.** 

This securing of the main north gate of Ch‘ang- 
an and of the Palace City by the Prince of Ch‘in 
offers no geographical problems, The matter of 
his brothers’ actions, however, is only partly clear 
from the statements made about them. 

The Heir Apparent and the Prince of Ch‘ 
during the night before the coup discussed the 
question of going to court. The elder, Li Chien- 
ch‘eng, had called Li Yiian-chi to talk things over 
with him. They decided to ‘go into the palace 
for consultation’ with the Emperor. They then 
‘both of them went on [to the Palace] hastening 
to the Hsiian-wu Gate.’ ** This definitely estab- 
lishes the fact that they were not in the Palace 
City before going to court and found it necessary 
to go through the Hsiian-wu Gate to reach the 
Emperor. 

As the brothers rode on their way and ‘ap- 
proached the Lin-hu Hall,’ they became aware of 
the ambush and at once ‘wheeled their horses 
about towards the east to return to their own 
palaces.’ First the Prince of Ch‘in shot down the 
Heir Apparent and then occurred the incident in 
which the younger brother, the Prince of Ch‘i, 
attempted to grapple with the Prince of Ch‘in. 
He was frightened off by Wei-ch‘ih Ching-te and 
started to ‘ hasten on foot towards the Wu-te Hall.’ 
On his way he was shot and killed by Wei-ch‘ih 
Ching-te. 

The site of the Lin-hu Hall is not known. The 
Wu-te Hall, on the other hand, has been estab- 
lished as the residence of the Prince of Ch‘i and 
its location shown to be in the eastern part of the 
Palace City. The other of their palaces, to which 
in turning east the brothers at first attempted to 
return, was without doubt the East Palace, Li 
Chien-ch‘eng’s official dwelling. That fact is fur- 





82 For identification of the sources for the action the 
reader is directed to the references included in the 


preceding article. 
** TCTC 28 191. 18a. 
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ther confirmed by the account of what next took 
place. 

When news of the Heir Apparent’s death came 
to his followers, some two thousand ‘troops from 
the East Palace and the Ch‘i household’ were 
hurried towards the Hsiian-wu Gate, where their 
entrance was prevented by the Prince of Ch‘in and 
his adherents.** 

The probable action sequence on the morning of 
the coup seems to have been briefly as follows. 
The Prince of Ch‘in and his men moved at dawn 
from his residence, the Hung-i Palace in the For- 
bidden Park area, to the Hsiian-wu Gate. The 
brothers had been conferring at the East Palace. 
They came later through the north gate of the 
East Palace, north of the Palace City, and through 
a section of the Forbidden Park northeast of the 
Hsiian-wu Gate. As they neared the Lin-hu Hall 
on the way to the gate they became alarmed. They 
at once turned back towards the east to return to 
the East Palace and the Wu-te Hall for aid. Then 
they were immediately attacked by the Prince of 
Ch‘in and his men. The Heir Apparent was soon 
shot down and his brother was killed not long 
afterwards. 


Conclusions 


From what is definitely known and from what 
seems probable concerning the action at the time 
of the coup we may draw a few conclusions about 
the geography of the paiace area in 626. 

In the north wall not far to the east of the 
main central gate where the coup took place 
another entrance, the An-li Gate, also served in 
T‘ang times as an opening between Palace City 
and Forbidden Park. No evidence has been found 
as to whether or not this Gate was in use during 
the events in question. We may only suppose that 
it had not yet been constructed in 626, or that it 
was not in common use, or that it was kept closed 
at this critical time. 

The Lin-hu Hall, passed by the brothers on their 
way west towards the Hsiian-wu Gate and within 
bow-shot of the defenders, appears to have been 
northeast of the gate in approximately the position 
indicated in Fig. 3. 

For those coming to the Emperor’s quarters in 
the Palace City from the East Palace, and perhaps 
also from the Wu-te Hall, the approach was from 
the North and via the Hsiian-wu Gate. This seems 





** TCTC 28 191. 18b. 
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somewhat surprising in view of the fact that the 
Wu-te Hall was itself within the Palace City, and 
the East Palace had a connecting gateway leading 
into the southern part of the Palace City enclosure. 
On the day of the coup, however, what may seem 
on the map to be more direct ways of reaching the 
buildings occupied by the Emperor were not used. 
Possibly the many courts and walls south of the 
residential area made an approach from east or 
southeast less simple. In any case, access to the 
Emperor’s quarters on the day of the coup was 
controlled by those who held the Hsiian-wu Gate. 
This may be a clue to the general political impor- 
tance of that gate and to the reason for the 
quartering of the Imperial guard here or near by, 
in the northwest part of the Palace City. 

A leading Chinese authority on the T‘ang, Ch‘en 
Yin-ko, has pointed out the significance of this 
gate at the time of an uprising within the capital. 
He says that the success or failure of a revolt 
within the central government during the T‘ang 
frequently depended upon those who controlled 
the guards at the Hsiian-wu Gate, the north gate 
of the Palace City. He cites the coup of 626 as 


an indication that the key to such a situation lay 
in the imperial guard which held the gate and he 


explains the Prince of Ch‘in’s victory on this 
occasion as being due to the control exercised by 
him and his officers. Authority over the Imperial 
Guard became of special importance because this 
force occupied the strategic north gate of the 
Palace City.® 

In later periods the south gate of an imperial 
palace enclosure was more important, as at the 
Forbidden City in Peking. At this time however, 
there is no question of the greater political signifi- 
cance of the North. Evidences of other factors, 
such as superstition or threat of invasion, have 
not been found. Further research may show that 
they need to be considered. As far as we now 
know, the main points involved in the politico- 
strategic value of the northern section of Ch‘ang- 
an were simply these. The Emperor resided in the 
north part of the Palace City, and there the 
imperial guards were stationed. The main en- 
trance to the Emperor’s quarters, and the one 
protected by those guards, was the Hsiian-wu Gate 
in the center of the north wall. 

The man who successfully employed this key 





85 Ch‘en Yin-ko Sui-T‘ang chih-tu yiian-yiian liieh-lun 
kao (Shanghai 1946) 45. 
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position in 626 was the Prince of Ch‘in. As the 
story of the great emperor T“ang T‘ai-tsung, his 
life, including this coup d’état, has become famous 
in Chinese history. His actions at this time con- 
stitute a pattern of political behavior which has 
been part of the heritage of successive generations 
of Chinese. By their scholars it has been variously 
interpreted. Much of what has been recorded in 
the dynastic histories would make his conduct 
seem entirely creditable. An example of this is 
the brief summary manner in which the annals 
tend to justify the killing of his brothers. This 
has been noted in the preceding article. On the 
other hand there are Chinese writers who con- 
demn his conduct on moral grounds. One such 
criticism of the Prince of Ch‘in is to be found in 
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the writings of a modern historian, Professor 
Teng Chih-ch‘eng of Yenching University. He 
feels that the mere noting of the details (as we 
have previously translated them) is sufficient to 
indicate the ‘ shamefulness ’ involved in this strug- 
gle for the position of emperor.** The facts would 
seem to indicate a struggle with ruthless methods 
employed on both sides, 

In conclusion let us note that the Prince of 
Ch‘in’s success in the coup of 626 was due to his 
influence among the more important officials, both 
military and civil, at Ch‘ang-an, together with 
his control of the main north gate of the Palace 
City. 


**Teng Chih-ch‘eng OZ ak Chung-hua_ erh-ch‘ien 
nien shih th 3 —F-<e ph (Shanghai, 1934) 3. 82. 








TAGALOG NOUN FORMATION 
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INTRODUCTION 


WHILE MUCH Has been written in various gram- 
mars concerning the formation of nouns in Tagalog, 
there has never been any separate and thorough- 
going discussion of the subject. The old Spanish 
grammars, while they list many of the important 
formations, are in every case very incomplete and 
deficient in arrangement and in matters of ac- 
centuation. Moreover, none of the more modern 
grammars of Lendoyro, Mackinlay, Serrano- 
Laktaw, Bloomfield, Lopez, Panganiban, and 
Demond, nor my own grammar, though they all 
contain important material, can be said to furnish 
a complete and satisfactory discussion. A thorough 
treatment of this important topic, which includes 
and discusses all relevant material, and presents 
this in an arrangement, which is not only scientific 
but also suited to practical purposes, is greatly to 
be desired. The following exposition has that end 
in view and is based on all available material 
offered by all the above sources as well as the 
various lexicons, the Balarila nang Wika-ng Pam- 
bansé of the Philippine Institute of National 
Language, and the comment of native Tagalogs. 

Nominal forms (including both nouns and ad- 
jectives) may be simple, consisting of root with 
or without accent shift, reduplicated roots of vari- 


ous forms, forms with suffixes, infixes, prefixes, 
and with combinations of these. The accent is 
frequently shifted with or without significance, 
and secondary accents are frequently developed. 
The general order of treatment will be: 


I. Simple roots ; 
II. Reduplicated roots ; 
III. Verbal nouns and adjectives ; 
IV. Suffixes ; 
V. Infix-prefix in and infixes la, li, lu, al; 
VI. Prefixes; 
VII. Phrasal nouns and adjectives ; 

. Index of morphological and semantic 
features occurring in a number of for- 
mations ; 

IX. Suppplementary remarks. 
Note the following points: 


(1) final glottal catch is indicated by grave ac- 
cent, e. g. -d; 

(2) root accent, either on penult or ultima, by 
acute accent, e. g. lakad, bigday ; 

(3) secondary accent, by acute accent on a sylla- 
ble before the last two, e. g. langiiyan; it can fall 
only on an open syllable; (S) indicates that a 
formation has a secondary accent ; 
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(4) an accented final vowel with glottal catch 
is indicated by circumflex accent, e. g. -d; 

(5) final glottal catch is lost before ligature -ng 
and usually before a following word in closely 
connected phrases ; 

(6) partial reduplication means repetition of 
first syllable; its symbol is (r), e. g. lalaki; 

(7) full reduplication means repetition of first 
two syllables, e. g. drawdraw, sangddsangddan ; 

(8) final reduplication means repetition of last 
syllable or the addition of a syllable consisting of 
the initial consonant of the word and the end of 
the last syllable, e.g. bulaklak, kaliskis ; 

(9) in partial and full reduplication the final 
consonant of a syllable or combination of syllables 
which is to be reduplicated does not appear in the 
reduplication except in the case of full reduplica- 
tion of a dissyllabic word or root ; 

(10) forward shift of accent may be of one 
syllable or of two, indicated by (1) and (2), 
respectively ; 

(11) roots beginning with a vowel are pro- 
nounced with initial glottal catch after prefixes 
ending in -g (not ng), and when fully redupli- 
cated, e.g. pag-dral, draw-déraw, not pa-géral, 
éra-wdraw ; 

(12) prefixes ending in -ng are sometimes re- 
tained unchanged before the following base, some- 
times the ng is assimilated (before dentals to n, 
before labials to m), sometimes the initial conso- 
nant producing the assimilation is absorbed in 
the assimilated nasal, e. g. pang-tdwag > pandwag, 
pang-putol > pamitol ; in roots with initial vowel, 
-ng belongs in the same syllable with the vowel, 
e. g. pa-ngu-ri not pang-uri ; 

(13) intervocalic d regularly appears as r, e. g. 
disa, pérusahdan ; 

(14) an o of a final syllable regularly appears 
as u when the 0, as the result of the addition of a 
suffix, sometimes also in reduplicated forms, ceases 
to stand in a final syllable, e.g. hdyop, palaha- 
yupan, pariparo ; 

(15) as in no case under any one heading is 
the complete material given, the symbol e. g. has 
usually been omitted, a colon (:) being used 
instead ; 

(16) numbers of verbal classes are in heavy- 
faced type; numbers of accent patterrs in primed 
italic letters in ( ), e. g. (a’); 
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(17) for system of cross references, cf. VIII 
Index, at beginning. 


The most important grammars dealing with 
Tagalog noun formation are: 


Ba Balarila ng Wikang Pambansa, ika-2 p. 
(Maynila, 1944) 110-216. 

Bl Blake, F. R., A Grammar of the Tagalog 
Language (New Haven, 1925) 32-7, 82-96. 
Bloomfield, L., Tagalog Texts with Gram- 
matical Analysis II (University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 
III, 3, Urbana, Ill., 1917) passim. 
Lendoyro, C., The Tagalog Language (Ma- 
nila, 1902) 314-37. 

Lopez, C., A Manual of the Philippine Na- 
tional Language (3rd ed., Manila, 1941) 
37-91. 

MacKinlay, W. E. W., A Handbook and 
Grammar of the Tagalog Language (Wash- 
ington, 1905) 29-31, 38-76. 

Panganiban, J. V., English-Tagalog Vocabu- 
lary (Manila, 1946) 149-57. 

Serrano Laktaw, P., Estudios Gramaticales 
sobre la Lengua Tagalog (Manila, 1929) 
35-55, 256-77 passim, 278-96. 

Totanes, S. de, Arte de la Lengua Tagala y 
Manual Tagalog (4th ed., Binondo, 1865) 
6-10, 19-20, 34-5, 76, 81-96. 


Bm 


Additional page references to special parts of 
the above are furnished under the various forma- 
tions when it seemed advisable. The grammars of 
J. V. Panganiban (Fundamental Tagalog [ Manila, 
1939; 2nd ed., 1940]) and Demond (Elements of 
Tagalog Grammar [Manila, 1929]), which are 
unavailable for reference at present, also contain 
good material for the study of Tagalog nouns; 
especially important are the numerous examples 
given. 


I. Nouns FORMED FROM SIMPLE RooTs 
(Ba 27-8, Bl 12-3, Bm 211-2) 


The roots of Philippine languages are normally 
dissyllabic and may be used without change either 
as nouns or verbal forms. The root accent may 
fall on either the penult (barytones) or the ultima 
(oxytones). A final vowel may be pure or it may 
be followed by the glottal catch. This glottal catch 
was considered by the Spanish grammarians and 
later native writers as a species of accent, and 
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from this point of view four chief varieties of 
accentual types of roots were distinguished and 
given special names: 


penultima producta grave (Tag. malumay ‘soft’ 
or bandyad ‘ easy’), e. g. basa, lakad ; 

penultima correpta (Tag. mabilis ‘rapid’ or 
masigla ‘ active’), e.g. dala, bigdy; 

penultima producta pausal (Tag. malimi [?] 
or bandyad na impit ‘easy compressed’), e.g. 
liha ; 

penultima correpta gutural (Tag. maragsé [ ?] 
or biglé ‘sudden’ or mabilis na impit ‘rapid 
compressed’), e. g. samda. 


In Tagalog books no accent sign is used to mark 
a stressed penult ; the grave accent is used to mark 
the glottal catch, either alone or in combination 
with acute as (*) ; an acute accent is used to mark 
a final or a secondary accent. In this article, as 
already noted, the acute is used also on a stressed 
penult. 

Many simple roots, however, have more than 
two syllables. Some of these originate as follows; 
from— 


reduplicated forms ; 

live prefix + dissyllabic root felt as an inde- 
pendent root ; 

prefix no longer in use + dissyllabic root; 

root + suffixes -an or -in; 

polysyllabic loan words. 


Others defy analysis. 


A shift of accent may produce a difference in 
meaning. Regular and irregular shifts of accent 
also occur in connection with the various methods 
of derivation described below. Roots of more than 
two syllables as well as certain derivatives have 
frequently a secondary accent before the penult 
besides the regular root accent. 

There is no simple rule for the accentuation of 
Tagalog words. 


(1) Form of roots: 


(a) dissyllabic oxytones and barytones without 
peculiarities of root construction: bdhay 
‘house,’ kamdy ‘hand’; 

(b) reduplicated monosyllables: pipi ‘dumb,’ 
dibdib ‘breast,’ ulél ‘mad’; 

(c) polysyllabic roots: 


(a’) formed by reduplication : 

(a”) of one syllable either first or second: 
babde ‘woman,’ bulaklak ‘ flower’ ; 

(b”) formed from dissyllabic root by add- 
ing a syllable made from initial of 
first syllable and final element of 
second: kaliskis ‘scale’ ; 

(c”) reduplication of two syllables: aladla 
‘remember,’ paruparé ‘butterfly’ ; 

(d’”) reduplication of monosyllable with an 
accented vowel (a, 1, u) between : bag- 
d-bag ‘trouble,’ bang-i-bang ‘ feather 
head dress,’ pat-dt-pat ‘cigarette- 
holder’ ; 


(b’) new roots consisting apparently of prefix 
and root: 


(a”) with prefixes occurring as live pre- 
fixes : 

hi, hing : hilamos ‘ wash,’ himagstk (bag- 
sik) ‘rebellion’ (Ba 123-4) ; 

ka: kamdlig ‘ware-house, kardyom 
‘needle,’ kabandta ‘ chapter’ ; 

pa: padga ‘ rise early’ ; 

pang: pangdko ‘ security, promise’ ; 

paki: pakimatydg ‘ hear, listen’ ; 

pala: palamdra ‘ ungrateful’ ; 

tig: tighabdl ‘ postscript ’ ; 

(b”) with prefixes occuzring as live pre- 
fixes in other Philippine languages 
(cf. W. G. Seiple, Polysyllabic roots 
with initial P in Tagalog, JAOS 25. 
298) : 

pana: panaginip ‘dream’; 

panag: panagdraw ‘time in which thing 
is done’; 

pani: pantbiut ‘suit, be agreeable’ ; 

(c”) roots with initial syllables which may 

represent original prefixes: 

ali, aling: alikabék ‘dust,’ alimdéngo 
‘crab,’ alinstinod ‘ agreeing,’ alimbu- 
kay ‘ surging’; 

ba: baligtad ‘ reversed’ ; 

bi: bituka ‘large intestines, bdiydyd 
‘favor,’ bihdsa ‘ accustomed ’ ; 

da: daldga ‘maiden, dédlité ‘ suffer,’ 
daytipay ‘ young locust’; 

gu: gulanit ‘tattered,’ gulantang ‘sud- 
den fright’; 

ha: hagibis ‘whiz past,’ halimau ‘ sav- 
age,’ halimiyak ‘ fragrance’ ; 
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la: lagtiyo ‘friend, lover,’ lagéri ‘ saw,’ 
lagdnap ‘ wide-spread ’ ; 

li: ligdya ‘ bliss,’ liwénag ‘ clear, light’ ; 

pat: patnibay ‘ guide,’ patnigot ‘ chief ’ ; 

pi: pilansik ‘splash,’ pilipit ‘ twisted,’ 
piyapis ‘ defeated ’; 

sa: salikst ‘light, quick,’ sarili ‘self, 
salibong ‘ meet’; 

tang: tanghdli ‘midday, tampaldsan 
‘rascal,’ tanddyag ‘ whale’ ; 

tara: tarabiko ‘bald-headed’ (bitko 
‘smooth, unripe coconut ’) ; 

ti: tihay& ‘ventral side up,’ timdwa 
‘free ’; 

tum (tung?) : tumbalik ‘ inverted,’ tum- 
bahi ‘divide equally, tumbdga ‘ alloy 
of copper and gold’; 

u: ubdya ‘ neglect,’ ugali ‘custom,’ uliia 
‘orphan,’ uydyt ‘ lullaby’; 


(c’) roots with apparent / infixes (la, li, lu): 
salagip = sagip ‘seize something float- 
ing on water,’ alagdd ‘ assistant’ (agdd 
‘soon ’), salaysdy ‘declaration, history’ 
(saysdy ‘ explain ’) ; 
balikat ‘ shoulder,’ baliwag (nom. loci) ; 
balibad (name of certain tree), halu- 
migmig ‘something moist, a mixture’ 
(hamig ‘ mix’) ; 

apparently this infix appears sometimes in the 

form al: 
dalotdét ‘ dig a little’ (dotdét ‘ stir with 
finger’), dalogdég ‘ beat a kettle-drum ’ 
(dogdég ‘ grind, pound ’) ; 

forms with apparent Ja may just as well be 

explained as containing al, e.g. s-al-aysay 

instead of sa-la-ysay (cf. L. B. Wolfenson, 

The Infixes la, li, lo in Tagalog, JAOS 27. 

142-6; F. B. Viray, The Infixes la, li, lo and 

al in the Philippine Languages [ Manila, 1939, 

Pub. of Instit. of National Lang., Bulletin 


3]); 

(d’) roots with apparent suffixes: 
-an: halaman ‘plant,’ kawdyan ‘bam- 
boo,’ saguwan ‘ paddle’ ; 
-in: bahangin ‘sand,’ dalaéngin ‘ prayer’ ; 
foreign words: antdla ‘interrupt’ (Skt. 
antara), halagaé ‘price’ (Skt. argha), 
higante ‘giant’ (Sp. gigante), lamésa 
‘table’ (Sp. la mesa), palibhdasa ‘ since, 


seeing that’ (Skt. paribhdsd), salanta 
‘beggar’ (Skt. Sranta), salita ‘word’ 
(Skt. carita), sampalatdya ‘faith’ (Skt. 
sampratyaya), sapdtos ‘shoe’ (Sp. zapa- 
tos) ; 

roots of three or more syllables with no 
apparent analysis: sinungdling ‘liar,’ 
dalamhati ‘grief? gambdla ‘disturb,’ 
ditina ‘ wedding song’; 

(d) barytone roots with frequent accent shift, 
sometimes with change of meaning (Bm 
215-6): dbot ‘overtake,’ abdt ‘reach for, 
take hold of, pass, hand,’ dgaw ‘snatch, 
seize,’ dkay ‘ lead,’ dlam ‘ know,’ awa ‘ pity,’ 
dyaw ‘not want,’ baba ‘low,’ bahay ‘ house,’ 
bahay ‘tame, shy,’ bdyd ‘ permit,’ bilag 
‘blind,’ galit ‘anger,’ gising ‘awake,’ hayag 
‘publish,’ hilt ‘catch,’ hult ‘last, lapit 
‘approach,’ layo ‘far, distant,’ mira ‘ cheap,’ 
murad ‘revile, curse,’ sdkit ‘grief,’ sakit 
‘pain, sickness,’ sma ‘ go along,’ samd ‘ act 
as partner,’ sira ‘destroy, tdlo ‘contend,’ 
tama ‘hit, tawa ‘laughter,’ tiuloy ‘con- 
tinue,’ ina ‘first’; cf. also -dnak ‘family’ 
and andk ‘ child.’ 


(2) Meaning: 


(a) concrete: bahay ‘house,’ babde ‘woman,’ 
bulaklak ‘ flower ’; 

(b) quality or object possessing single occur- 
rence of quality: biti ‘ goodness,’ init ‘ heat,’ 
ligst ‘ speed ’ ; 

(c) single instance of action: anydya ‘ invita- 
tion,’ dalamhati ‘ grief,’ hagas ‘ single wash- 
ing,’ tahol ‘ barking’ (of special dog) ; 

(d) adjectives: 

(a’) oxytones: bigti ‘strangled,’ hubdd ‘ un- 
dressed,’ kasal ‘married,’ pund ‘full,’ 
tayé ‘ erect’; 

(b’) barytones (no accent shift): dlat ‘salt, 
bago ‘new,’ mira ‘cheap,’ pipi ‘dumb,’ 
sinungdling ‘ liar’; 

(c’) oxytone adjectives from identical bary- 
tone nouns (numerous class): bdhay 
‘house’ ~ bahdy ‘domesticated, shy’; 
bihay ‘life’? ~ buhay ‘alive’; gutom 
‘hunger’ ~ gutém ‘ hungry.’ 


II. ReEpupticatep Roots 
(Bl 13-5, Bm 215, Lo 33) 


There are a number of kinds of reduplication. 
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Some simple roots are formed by the reduplication 
of monosyllables (cf. I 1b; ¢ a’ d”). Other forms 
of reduplication are: partial, full, combination of 
partial and full, and final (cf. Introduction). 
Reduplication originally denoted some kind of 
emphasis, and in most reduplicated formations the 
reduplication is significant. In some cases, how- 
ever, the original intensive meaning has faded out 
and disappeared. Reduplication also occurs fre- 
quently in connection with suffixes and prefixes. 
ixamples are: 


(1) partial and final reduplication, non-signifi- 
cant: lalaki ‘man,’ babde ‘woman,’ gagamba 
‘spider,’ totdéo ‘true,’ bulaklak ‘flower,’ ka- 
liskis ‘ scale’; 

(2) full reduplication : 

(a) emphatic nouns and adjectives: matdémata 
‘trellis work,’ gibdgibé ‘ tumble-down,’ ha- 
luhalo ‘ confused ’ ; 

(b) diminutives: lodbloéb ‘modest opinion,’ 
sabisabi ‘ chance talk’; 

(c) distributives: bdgaybdgay ‘ various things,’ 
sdrisdri ‘various,’ sunddsundd ‘ following 
one another,’ drawdraw ‘ every day ’; 

(d) in many of these forms the accent is shifted : 

(a’) backward (rare): ddliddli ‘quick as a 

flash’ (dalt) ; 

(b’) forward: putdélputdl ‘all cut up’ (pitol), 
bahdybahdy ‘various houses’ (bdhay), 
sabisabi ‘chance talk’ (sabi), suldk- 
sul6k ‘nooks and corners’ (silok), 
punitpunit ‘full of small holes’ (punit). 


III. Versat Nouns ANp ADJECTIVES 


The Tagalog verb has an active and three pas- 
sive forms. The old grammarians divided these 
verbs into seventeen classes according to the active 
particle (um, mag, man, maka, magpa, maki, pa, 
ma, magka, magin(g), magsi, magsa, manhi, 
magpaka, magpati, magkapa, magkan). A better 
grouping is perhaps: I um; II mag, magst, magsa, 
magka, maki, magin(g), magkan, magkapa, mag- 
patt; III man, manhi; IV ma, maka; V pa, 
magpa, magpaka. This second grouping is em- 
ployed here. Particles ending in -n are now usu- 
ally given with final guttural nasal, viz. mang, 
manghi, maging, magkang. One or more of the 
three passives (with suffix -in, suffix -an, prefix i-) 
may be formed in each of these classes. Each 
active and passive stem makes four tense and mood 
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forms, viz. modal, past, future, and present. Gen- 
erally speaking the future and present are formed 
from the modal and past respectively by partial 
reduplication. All the four forms may be used as 
participles. Certain nominal forms correspond to 
only one or at most two of these verb forms, some- 
times with a shift of accent. Each verbal class has 
in addition to its modai, which serves among other 
things as an infinitive, a special form of verbal 
noun formed with a prefix beginning with p-, 
usually the active particle with m changed to p. 


(1) Participles with both adjective and nominal 
use ; as such serve all tense-mood forms, active 
and passive (Ba 371-6; Bl 82, 285-6; S 90-1, 
296; T 34-5): (ang) magbigdy ‘one who 
may give’ (Bm 217), (ang) magbibigay ‘ one 
who will give, about to give,’ (ang) nagbigay 
‘one who gave, having given,’ (ang) nag- 
bibigdy ‘ one who gives, giving,’ (ang) tbigdy 
‘what may be given,’ (ang) tbibigay ‘ what 
will be given, about to be given,’ (ang) 
ibinigdy ‘what was given, given,’ (ang) ibi- 
nibigay ‘ what is given, being given.’ 


Nouns of occupation or profession ; these are 
identical in form with the future of the mag-, 
mang-, and magpa- classes except that there 
is usually a shift of accent. (Ba 125, 126, 
Bm 242-3) : 


(a) no change of accent: magsasdka ‘ farmer,’ 
magnanakaw ‘ robber,’ mandirikit ‘ sculp- 
tor, mananahi ‘tailor,’ ‘seamstress,’ 
magpapahesig ‘one who gives extreme 
unction ’ ; 

shift backward: magbibigas ‘dealer in 
hulled rice (bigds),’ magpapdatay ‘ butch- 
er (patay),’ mamimili ‘ buyer (bili) ’; 
shift forward (most common) : maglala- 
kad ‘traveller (ldkad), magsusuldt 
‘scribe, clerk (silat),’ mamumutol ‘ cut- 
ter (pitol),’ magpapatawdg ‘ town crier 
(tawag) ’; 

sometimes two accent forms: mangga- 
gamot, manggagamét ‘ physician,’ mang- 
gugupit, manggugupit ‘ barber.’ 


(d) 


Adjectives of ability or capability; these are 
identical in form with the future or modal of 
the maka- potential class (Bl 83, Lo81 f.) : 


(a) active future form: makatdiuwa ‘ caus- 
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Vb (magpa): pagpapagawé ‘act of re- 
questing, ordering to do’; 
Cc (magpaka): pagpapakabits ‘ act of 
behaving well’; 
polysyllabic roots with initial p (Bl 57- 
8): pakikindbang ‘act of administering 
Holy Communion,’ pangyaydri ‘ condi- 
tion of being able’; 


ing joy,’ makahthiya ‘causing shame,’ 
makatdatakot ‘ fearful’; 

(b) passive future or modal, the latter the 
usual form after negatives: makdakdin, 
makdin ‘ eatable,’ di makdin ‘ inedible.’ 


(4) Verbal nouns of action (Ba 126-44 passim, 
Bl 83-4, Lo 72-7; for the system according 


to which the verbal classes are numbered cf. 
Bl 38) : passive stems without reduplication as 


verbals: 


(a) without reduplication : 
(a’) pa- (cf. pa VI, 22 below): padala 


I (um): pag-silat ‘ act of writing’; 

IVa (ma) : pag-ka-lumbdy ‘ condition of 
being sad ’; 

IVb (maka) : pag-ka-ginhawa ‘ action of 
making comfortable,’ pag-ka-sira 
‘act of destroying oneself,’ pak-ka- 
lakad ‘ being able to walk’; 

Va (pa of motion): pag-pa-rodn ‘action 
of going there ’; 


(b) regularly with same reduplication as in 


present or future, with n or m changed 

to p: 

Va (pa of requesting): pag-papa-dlam 
‘act of asking permission’ ; 

IIa (mag): pagadral ‘ act of learning’ ; 

b (magsi): pagsisialis ‘act of going 
away (of many),’ supplanted by ver- 
bal of class I pag-alis ; 

c (magsa): pagsasakastila ‘ condition 
of being like a Spaniard ’; 

d (magka): pagkakasdla ‘ act of sin- 
ning’ (ka always reduplicated no 
matter what the reduplication of 
present or future) ; 

e (maki): pakikigawé ‘act of doing 
along with’; 

f (maging): pagigin(g) banal ‘ act of 
becoming virtuous’ ; 

g (magkang): pagkakan(g)luliha ‘ act 
of weeping uncontrollably ’; 

h (magkapa) : pagkapapangisi ‘ act of 
showing the teeth ’; 

i.(magpati) : pagpapatiluhdd ‘ falling 
violently on the knees’; 

IIIa (mang): panlilibak ‘ act of scoffing,’ 
pamimigdy ‘act of distributing’ 
(bigdy) ; 

b (manghi): panghihimdlay ‘act of 
gleaning’ (pdlay) ; 


‘what is ordered to be brought 
(magpa)’ ; 

(b’) paki-: pakibili ‘something requested 
to be bought,’ pakiisap ‘ request, 
entreaty,’ pakitdgd ‘something re- 
quested to be put aside,’ pakistiyod 
‘request for help, please’; 
pati-: patirapa ‘throwing oneself 
prone,’ patiluhdd ‘ falling on knees 
intentionally ’ ; 
cf. also verbals in pag- class I, 
pagka- class [Va,b, pagkd- class 
IVb, pagpa- class Va (motion), and 
pang- an in (d) below; 


verbals with pluralizing or reciprocal -an 
(cf. IV 1 below) : 

IIa: pagtibig-an ‘loving one another’; 

IIa on IIIb: paghthinguki-han (kiku) 
‘ paring each other’s nails’ ; 

IId: pagkakatuwd-an ‘having a nice 
time (of many)’; 

IIe (without reduplication): pakiusdp-an 
‘mutual imploring’ (pdaki- with 
accent) ; 

IIe on IIa: pakikipagbili-han ‘ recipro- 
cal buying and selling’; 

Vb: pagpapagandd-han ‘ competition in 
beauty ’; 

IIIa: panggagawd-an ‘working for an- 
other ’ ; 

IIIa (without reduplication) : panakbi- 
han (takbé) ‘fleeing away (of 
many) ’; 

verbals with local -an (cf. IV 1 below) : 

IIa: pagbabaon-dn ‘interment,’ pag- 
papatay-dn ‘slaughter house,’ pag- 
bibitay-an ‘ gallows,’ pagbibinydg-an 
‘ baptistery ’ ; 
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IIIa: pangangardl-an (dral) ‘preaching (1) -an: indicates in general ‘ place’ or ‘ action 
place’ ; by many,’ with a number of special meanings: 


verbals of secondary derivative verbs; (a) accent patterns (Bm 257-61): 
these are regularly made by prefixing (a’) oxytones (S) -an, e. g. dlis-an (alis) ; 
secondary particle to passive stem, with (b’) barytones (S-1) -an, e.g. Idyds-an 
reduplication of root or of particle as in (léyas) ; 
primary derivation: " (c’) barytones (2 no S) -an, e.g. basa-han 
IIe on IIa: pakiki-pagisap ‘talking (basa) ; 
with ’; (d’) oxytones and barytones (1 no S) -an, 
IIe on IId: pakiki-pagkagalit ‘hating e.g. bigas-dn (bigds), saging-an (sdg- 
another ’; ing) ; 
iia on a: pag-hthiganti * taking ven- (b) meaning; the various accent patterns secm 
IVb ee SD ké dalé ‘ abili to have no well defined meaning in most 
on Ta: pagké-pagdalé “ability to cases, apparently adding nothing to the 


carry ’; nacar: Aas ry 
IVb on Vb: pagké-pagawé ‘ability to signification of the suffix 


ask someone to do’; (a’) place: 


IVb on Ile: pagkd-pakikdin ‘ ability to 
request to eat with another’; 


peculiarities : 


(a’) emphatic verbals of IIa may be 
formed by shifting the accent of 
barytones to the ultima as in finite 
verbal forms: pagtisip ‘deep, con- 
tinuous thinking (isip),’ pagbabasd 
‘continuous reading (bdsa),’ pag- 
susulat ‘continuous writing (silat),’ 
pagmamarunéng ‘ pretending to be 
wise (maruinong) ’; 
pagka-, prefix of verbal IVb (poten- 
tial), may take reduplicated form 


accent pattern 

(a’) : langtiy-an ‘swimming place (ldn- 
goy)’; 

(c’): basa-han ‘reading-room (bésa)’; 

action together : 

accent pattern 

(a’): dlis-an ‘leaving (of many)’; 

(b’): ldyds-an ‘deserting (of many)’; 

(c’): agaw-dn ‘grabbing (cf many)’ 
(dgaw) ; 

concrete meanings based on place (here 

there seems to be a connection between 

meaning and accent pattern) : 

accent pattern 

(d’) : asu-han ‘chimney’ (asé ‘ smoke’), 


pagkakd-, apparently chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in secondary derivation : 
pagkakd-pagasawa ‘ ability to marry 
in certain fashion,’ pagkakd-pabilt 
‘ability to ask someone to buy’; cf. 
also pagkd- (VI, 26 below). 


sildng-an ‘east’ (silang ‘ rise’), 
gawa-dn ‘factory’ (gawd ‘do, 
make’), tults-dn ‘robber’ ‘ person 
with pointed weapon (tzlis)’; 


special meanings: apparently there are 
only a few examples under the various 
subdivisions ; accent patterns and use of 
secondary accent in many cases not 
clearly indicated in the sources; various 
accent patterns seem to occur in the 
same subdivision; there are apparently 
some oxytones without (S) and without 
accent shift: 


(a”4 measures: sdlup-dn ‘measure of a 


IV. SUFFIXES 


The chief suffixes are -an and -in (after final 
vowel without glottal catch -han and -hin), un- 
doubtedly the same particles which occur in passive 
forms. These cause shift of root accent forward, 
in barytones always, in oxytones frequently; S 
= secondary accent, 1 = shift of one syllable, 
2 == shift of two syllables. The other suffixes -y, salép (about 3 litres),’ tatlu-han 
-ng, -éro have no connection with verb forms and ‘measure of 3 salop (tatlé),’ kaban-an 
involve no questions of accent. “ ‘measure of a kabdn,’ tlan-dn ‘ meas- 
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ure of how many (ilén), takal-~in 
‘measure of capacity (takal)’; 
wagers: salapi-an ‘wager of a salapi 
(half peso),’ kirdt-an ‘wager of a 
pinch, little bit (kurédt),’ anu-han, 
magkanu-han ‘wager of how much 
(ané, magkdno),’ patdy-an ‘fight to 
the death (patay)’; 

current price or payment: Dili-han 
‘ordinary market price (bili),’ wpa- 
han ‘ordinary rent, wages (tpa),’ 
araw-dn ‘ payment by the day (draw)’; 
colors: puti-dn ‘covered with, dressed 
in white (puti),’ pula-hdn ‘all red, 
a Red (pula), itim-dn ‘all black 
(itim)’ ; 

with abnormally large parts: tung- 
dn ‘a big-nosed person (ilong),’ ulu- 
han ‘with a big head (ialo)’; 
instruments: baldt-an ‘bundle’ (bd- 
lot), pinki-an ‘instrument for pro- 
ducing fire’ (pinki), sulir-dn ‘ spin- 
dle’ (silid) ; 

vices, faults (given by T § 337, p. 89; 
obsolete use, if not mistake by T; 
replaced in Modern Tagalog by deriva- 
tives with -in): bibig-dn ‘babbler 
(bibig),’ sumbiéng-an ‘ tale-bearer 
(sumbéng),’ upasald-an ‘ treacherous 
(upasala)’ ; 

occasionally it denotes a time period 
(Ba 119): ant-han ‘harvest time’ 
(ani), itlig-an ‘egg-time’ (itldg), 
tanim-an ‘ plant-time’ (tanim), pa- 
sukdn ‘entering time, school season ’ 
(pasok) ; 

the suffix tends to develop into a gen- 
eral nominal affix, such derivatives 
differing little or not at all from word 
without suffix: kumpisdl, kumpisal- 
an ‘ confession,’ lipon, lipinan ‘ group, 
people,’ eskwél-han ‘school,’ cf. also 
derivatives in -anan and -nan (e’ a”) 
below) and roots ending in an (e’ f”) ; 
fully reduplicated roots with -an form 
diminutives, usually in sense of toys: 
dagatdagat-an ‘ lake, little sea,’ tau- 
tati-han ‘doll, little person,’ baydn- 
bayan-an ‘ little village,’ tbunibin-an 
‘ toy-bird ’; 


(e’) peculiarities : 
(a”) forms with -anan or -nan (Ba 120): 


kasald-nan ‘sin (sdla),’ pad-nan (also 

paa-han) ‘foot place (pda),’ stlang- 

dnan ‘the East (silang),’ tald-nan 

‘defeated (tdlo),’ téawd-nan ‘laughter 

of many (tdwa),’ toto-hanan ‘truth 

(totdéo),’ ulu-nan ‘head place, pillow 

(alo)? ; 

some roots with initial 7, and some of 

those with contracted forms have 

partial reduplication: lalamtn-an 

‘throat’ (lamon ‘ swallow’), lalawig- 

an ‘province’ (ldwig), sasaky-in 

‘vehicle’ (sakdy ‘ride’), wup-dn 

‘seat’ (upd ‘ sit’); 

peculiarities of accent: 

forms ascribed (Bm § 377, p. 259) to 
accent pattern (a’) without secon- 
dary accent, viz: dami-han ‘ grass 
fields,’ tubs-han ‘ cane fields’ ; 

secondary accent on second instead of 
first syllable of root: kumpisdl-an 
‘confession (kumpisdl)’ ; 

syncope: eskwél-han (< eskwela-han) 
‘school ’ ; 

derivatives of tubig: tubig-an ‘ water 
container,’ tubig-an ‘ rice field with 
natural irrigation ’ ; 


from derivative nouns and phrases: 
inum-in-an ‘ place for drinking water, 
water-sheif,’ ubuslakds-an ‘ exhaustion 
of strength (by several) ,’ sd-lawd-han 
‘changeable, fickle,’ hi-magsik-an 
‘fighting (bagsik),’ kalahati-an ‘ mid- 
dle’ (kalahati ‘ half’), cf. also deriva- 
tives from verbal nouns of action III, 
4d; e above; 


(e”) the same an derivatives without change 


of accent may have several meanings 
(Ba 119) : aklat-an ‘ place where books 
are made,’ ‘ collection of books,’ ‘ group 
that writes or collects books,’ sulat-an 
‘table, paper, etc. on which it is 
written,’ ‘exchange of correspond- 
ence ’; 

many words treated as roots end in 
an: dalandan ‘orange,’ hagddn ‘lad- 
der,’ halaman ‘ plant,’ kawdyan ‘bam- 
boo,’ pagitan ‘ interval ’; 
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(f’) combination of -an with various prefixes : 
in-an, ka-an, kd-an, mdé-an, mapag-an, 
nag-an, pald-an, pang-an, sang-an, tag- 
an; cf. under prefix or infix below. 

For combinations with verbal nouns of 
action, cf. above III, 4d; e. 


(2) -in: 


(a) accent patterns; whether any of patterns 
(b’), (c’), (d’) have secondary accent does 
not appear; these patterns as in the case 
with those formed with -an are apparently 
non-significant (Bm 247) : 

(a’) oxytones (S) -in, e. g. tts-in (tits) ; 

(b’) oxytones (1) -in, e.g. ama-in (ama) ; 

(c’) barytones (1) -in, e.g. piptsd-hin 

(piso) ; 


(d’) barytones (2) -in, e. g. gulat-in (gilat) ; 


(b) meanings: 

(2’) object of action ; meaning similar to that 
of past participle of -in passive ; perhaps 
more original form of past tense with 
suffix -in = Bisaya -on as in modal and 
future: tiis-in ‘what is suffered, hard- 
ship’ (tits), inum-in ‘what is drunk, 
drinking water’ (intéim), tugttg-in 
‘made into music, something musical ’ 
(tugtég), bandd-hin ‘made into direc- 
tion, direction headed for’ (banda), 
damdamin ‘ feeling, emotion’ (damddém), 
tungkil-in ‘concern, duty’ (tungkél), 
gulat-in ‘scary, shy’ (gulat), hampas- 
in ‘one often beaten’ (hampds), kan-in 
‘boiled rice, food’ (kdin), biru-in ‘ ob- 
ject of frequent jokes’ (bird), bukir-in 
‘piece of land to be cultivated, object of 
cultivation’ (biukid), gawd-in ‘some- 
thing to be done’ (gawé), gapas-in ‘ crop 
to be harvested’ (gdpas) ; 

(b’) similarity in some respect to the root; 

originally perhaps ‘ made like’ ; frequent 

partial reduplication : 

(a”) varieties of gamecocks; sometimes 
partial reduplication: uwdk-tn ‘ black 
as a raven (uwdk),’ abid-hin ‘ ash- 
colored (abé),’ lalawin-in ‘colored 
like a kite (lawin)’; 

(b”) having value of; partial reduplica- 
tion: sasalapi-in ‘value of half-peso’ 
(salapi), pipisé-hin ‘value of a peso’ 


(3) 
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(piso), dadalawa-hin ‘two peso bill’ 

(dalaw4) ; 
(c”) material for; partial reduplication: 
babard-in ‘cloth for dresses (bard), 
tatapaydn-in ‘material for making 
jars (tapdyan),’ sasalawal-in ‘ mate- 
rial for trousers (salawdl)’; 
having disease, deformity, or defect: 
galisin ‘having the itch’ (galis), 
tiyan-in ‘corpulent’ (tiydn), tama- 
hin, kuttd-hin ‘lousy’ (tama, kito), 
biru-in ‘object of frequent jokes’ 
(bird) ; 
adjectives of origin: silangan-in ‘from 
the Orient (silangan),’ Tayabas-in 
‘from Taydbas’ ; 
nouns of relationship: ama-in ‘ uncle 
= like a father (amd),’ ina-hin ‘ fe- 
male, hen’ (ind) ; 
complimentary love terms (T 86; said 
to be obsolete): pulut-in ‘sweet wo- 
man’ (puldt ‘honey’), gandd-hin 
‘lily-like woman’ (ganda ‘ lily’) ; 


(e”) 
(f”) 


(g”) 


(c’) peculiarities : 

(a”) from derivatives: panat-hin ‘ guest’ 
(pang-tdo ?), paniwala-in ‘ credulous’ 
(pang-tiwdla) ; 

(b”) kakan-in ‘ sweetmeat’ (kdin) ; 

(c”) with suffix -nin (given T 86; not mod- 
ern Tagalog): Jlalaki-nin ‘virago,’ 
babayi-nin ‘ effeminate’ ; 
forms in in treated as roots: baytigin 
‘a certain tree,’ buhdngin ‘sand,’ 
dalangin ‘ prayer,’ kaingin ‘ clearing,’ 
mulawin ‘ molave tree,’ salamin ‘ mir- 
ror, eye glass’; 

(e”) amd adds -in, not-hin, cf. b’ f” above, 
also Bm 214; 

(d’) combinations with prefixes: kd-in, ma- 
in, pa-in, pald-in, pang-in ( ?) ; cf. under 
prefix below. 


(d”) 


-y, -ng; hypocoristic endings added to abbre- 
viated proper names (Bl 323): Lko-y (Fede- 
riko), Tita-y (Margarita), Rém-y (Remedios), 
Ando-y (Bernardo), Enta-ng (Vicenta), Pact- 
ng (Pacita) ; 

sometimes such abbreviated names have the 
ending -ing, perhaps a combination of the two: 
Nand-ing (Fernando), Cdrl-ing (Carlos) ; 
the ending -ng probably originates in the 
combinations of name and epithet: ELnte-ng 
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ligélig ‘noisy Vicente,’ Hwang pipi ‘dumb 
Juan,’ Pedro-ng thi ‘ Pedro the bed-wetter.’ 


-éro (Spanish) forms nouns of agency, éro 
replacing the last vowel or syllable of its 
basic word (Bm 316): bangk-éro ‘boatman’ 
(bangké ‘ canoe’), sabung-éro ‘ cock-fighter ’ 
(sabungiin ‘ cock-pit, cock-fight’), katipun-éro 
‘member of katiptin-an association,’ basag- 
ul-éro ‘ruffian, brawler’ (bdsag-tlo ‘ break- 
head ’). 


V. INFIX-PREFIX in; INFIXEs la, li, lu, al 


The infix-prefix -in seems to be the same parti- 
cle which makes the past and present tenses of the 
passives. It is prefixed to roots with vocalic initial, 
infixed in roots with initial consonant. As is regu- 
larly the case with infixed elements wherever they 
occur, we probably have here the result of some 
kind of metathesis, e. g. when in is prefixed to a 
root beginning with in like inidim ‘drink,’ viz. 
inimim, the second in might be mistaken for the 
verbal particle, and so infixed in other roots. The 
1 infixes chiefly occur in connection with the prefix 
ma. 


(1) Infix alone; meaning similar to that of suffix 
-in: perhaps these forms are to be connected 
with regular past participle of in passive with 
infix-prefix in (= Bisaya in) : 


a) object or result of action: tindpay ‘bread’ 
pay 
(tapay ‘knead’), sinilid ‘thread’ (silid 


‘spin’), sinding ‘boiled rice’ (sding 
‘boil ”) ; 

(b) similarity in some respect to the root, ‘made 
into, made like’: 

(a’) flowers and fruits: binalimbing ‘shaped 
like fruit balimbing,’ sinampdga ‘like 
flower sampaga’ ; 
colors: ginilay ‘ greenish blue’ (giilay 
‘ greens, vegetables ’) ; 
species of rice: kinardyom ‘long, thin 
rice’ (kardyom ‘ needle’), binuhdngin 
‘rice like sand’ (buhdngin), sinampdblo 
‘San Pablo rice’; 

(d’) nouns of relationship with partial re- 
duplication ; relationship similar in some 
respect to that indicated by the root: 
inaama ‘ god-father’ (amd ‘ father’), 
inaasdwa ‘concubine’ (asdwa ‘ wife’), 
kinakapatid ‘son or daughter of god- 


(b’) 
(c’) 


parent’ (kapatid ‘brother, sister’), pina- 
panginoén ‘ recognized as master’ (pan- 
ginoén), tlaalila ‘reduced to servitude’ 
(alila ‘ slave *) ; 

without reduplication such words are col- 
lectives (Lo 58): pininsan ‘ cousins’ 
(pinsan), bindyaw ‘ brothers-in-law’ 
(bdyaw), inapé ‘ grandchildren’ (apé) ; 

(c) peculiarities: 

(a’) accent shift in inakdy ‘ young of animal: 
(dkay ‘ lead’) ; 

(b’) forms treated as roots: hindld ‘sus- 
picion, kindbang ‘profit, linamném 
‘tasty,’ sinungdling ‘ mendacious,’ tind- 
pay ‘bread,’ tinila ‘ stew.’ 


(2) In-an: in form a past participle of an passive: 


(a) accent pattern usually in — (1) —an with 
no secondary accent: oxyvone — initiman 
(itim) ; barytone — hinugdsan (higas) ; 

(b) meanings: 

(a’) object or result of action: hinugdsan 
‘what has been washed’ (htigas), kina- 
yasan ‘shavings’ (kdyas), pinilian ‘ what 
is selected as best’ (pili), kindnan 
‘place recently eaten on’ (kdin, kan) ; 
from stems with prefixed pag this forma- 
tion denotes the worthless material left 
after an operation (Lo 59; both T 84 
and S 283 state that the pag here indi- 
cates abundance): pinaghugdsan ‘ dirty 
dish water,’ pinagkanan ‘ morsels, left- 
overs, pinagpilian ‘what is left after 
best is selected’ pinaglagarian ‘saw- 
dust’ (lagdri ‘ saw’) ; 
something made with: pinulutdn ‘made 
with honey (puldt), sinulaman ‘ em- 
broidered mat, handkerchief’ (stilam 
‘needle work’), initlugan ‘made with 
eggs (itlég),’ inasukdlan ‘made with 
sugar (asitkal)’; 

(d’) color words (English -ish): pinutiin 
‘whitish’ (putt), initimdn ‘blackish’ 
(itim), pinulahan ‘ reddish’ (puld). 


Infixes -la, -li, -lu, -al; not live derivative 
particles (cf. I, 1 ¢ c’ above) except in ma-la, 
apparently originally diminutive in force, 
which meaning is still evident in many words 
containing these elements; cf. mala-, mali-, 
malu-, below. 
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VI. PREFIXES 


This method of derivation by prefix alone or by 
prefix in combination with suffixes -an or -in is the 
method most characteristic of the Philippine lan- 
guages. In Tagalog there are over forty of such 
prefixes or combinations of prefixes and suffixes, 
while the number of common suffixes is only two. 
| hese prefixes, alone or combined with suffixes 

are: ga, ka, ka, ka-an, kd-an, kd-in, kasing, kay, 
ma, md-an, ma-in, mag, maka, mala, mali, malu, 
mama, mapag, mapang, mapag-an, may, nag-an, 
naka, nadpaka, pa, pd-an, pd-in, pag, pagka, pagka, 
paki, pala, pald-in, pald-an, pang, pang-an, pang- 
in(?), pinaka, sang, sang-an, sing, tag, tag-an, 
taga, tald-an. 


(1) ga-, plural gangga-, diminutive géga-; nouns 
or adjectives of likeness (Ba 200-3, Lo 88-9) : 


(a) ga-bahay ‘like a house,’ ga-bitil ‘like a 
grain,’ ga-santél ‘like a santol (a certain 
fruit)’; 

(b) gangga may be used alone or preceded by the 
plural particle manga : (manga) gangga- 
higante ‘ like giants’; 

(c) gdga- with secondary accent is employed 
with small objects: gdga-kiting ‘like a 
kitten,’ gdga-hanip ‘like a louse,’ gdga- 
buhék ‘a hair’s breadth.’ 


(2) ka-: 


(a) forms nouns denoting one of a number as- 
sociated in some way, from roots, deriva- 
tives, compounds: ka-sdma ‘companion’ 
(séma ‘accompany’), ka-lahi ‘of same 
race’ (ldhi ‘race’), ka-bdyan ‘of same 
town’ (bdyan ‘ town’), ka-patid ‘ brother, 
sister’ (patid ‘sever’), kasangbahay ‘ of 
same house’ (sang-bdhay ‘one house’), 
ka-kabaréan ‘material for a single shirt’ 
(ka-baré-an ‘shirt material’), ka-dgaw- 
suso ‘ co-snatch-breast, co-sucker, baby’; 
sometimes the root has partial or full re- 
duplication: ka-babdyan ‘of same town,’ 
ka-tutuibo ‘native, inborn’ (tubo ‘ grow’), 
ka-kabakabaréan ‘material for a single 
shirt ’; 
with roots implying reciprocal action it de- 
notes one of those concerned: ka-tiulong 
‘one of those who help one another ’ (tilong 
‘help’), ka-dway ‘ one of those who quarrel’ 
(away ‘ quarrel ’) ; 


with suffix -an such nouns become frequen- 
tative: ka-tuling-an ‘one of those who 
often or customarily help one another’ ; 


(b) special developments of (a): 
(a’) one of two, the second, not being ex- 


pressed but understood# ka-stinod ‘one 
following (another),” ka-bilé ‘the side 
opposite (another)’ ; 


(b’) nouns of simple individuality: ka-tdéo 


‘one man,’ ka-pitol ‘a single piece’ ; 
reduplicated forms (cf. restrictive cardi- 
nals like tisdé, dédalawd, etc.) accentuate 
the idea of unity: kdkatdo, kakapitol, 
kakatékatdo, kékaunti ‘just a little’; 
sometimes these nouns of individuality 
take suffix -an: ka-hanap-dn ‘what is 
sought at one time,’ ka-tahi-dn ‘a needle 
full of thread ’; 

companion in eating or drinking: ka- 
atdy ‘companion in eating liver (atdy),’ 
ka-tuibig ‘companion in drinking water 
(tubig)’; 

adjectives of equality from roots and 
derivatives (Bl 37, 118-9): ka-pdra 
‘like’ (pdra ‘likeness’), ka-mukha 
‘resembling in face (mukha),’ ka-galis- 
in ‘equally affected with itch (galisin),’ 
ka-ulu-han ‘having an equally large 
head (zlo)’; 

ma- and mapag- adjectives substitute ka 
for ma: ka-riéinong ‘equally learned’ 
(martinong ‘learned, wise’), ka-lapad 
‘equally wide’ (malapad ‘ wide’), ka- 
pagsundd ‘equally obedient’ (mapag- 
sundd ‘ obedient ’) ; 

instead of ka-, sing- and ka-sing may be 
employed: sing-dinong, ka-sing-dinong 
(cf. 36 and 6) ; 

sing and kasing may be prefixed to par- 
tially reduplicated roots to refer to more 
than two: singdurinong, kasingduri- 
nong ; 


(c) abstract nouns used in exclamations (cf. 


also kay- 7 below) (Bl 89g, 170-1) : ka-dlat 
‘saltiness, how salty!’, ka-wnti ‘ fewness, 
how few! ’, ka-riinung ‘ wisdom, how wise! ’, 
ka-itim ‘blackness, how black!’, ka-rami 
‘muchness, quantity, how much!’; these 
abstracts may have partial or full redupli- 
cation of the root for emphasis: ka-gagdlit 
‘anger, how angry!’, ka-titim ‘ blackness, 
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how black!’, ka-lalamig ‘what coldness, 
how cold!’, ka-samdésamé ‘how bad!’, ka- 
hisayhisay ‘ how orderly!’ ; 

(d) ka with fully reduplicated roots forms ad- 
jectives of feeling or emotion: ka-tbigibig 
‘lovable, ka-tawatdwa ‘very funny,’ ka- 
takuttakot ‘fearful’; an irregular form is 
kdwdwa (< ka-dwadwa) ‘ pitiable ’ ; 


(e) peculiarities: 

(a’) the accent is shifted forward in: ka- 
galit ‘at odds,’ ka-siré ‘opponent in 
anger,’ ka-talé ‘opponent in gambling,’ 
ka-alam ‘accomplice, ka-samd ‘ field- 
worker’ (contrast ka-séma ‘companion’) ; 

(b’) with partially reduplicated roots (cf. a; 
b, b’; b, d’; c); 

(c’) with fully reduplicated roots (cf. c, d) ; 

(d’) based on derivative or compound nouns 
(cf. a) ; 

(e’) the adverbs ka-gabi ‘last night,’ ka-hapon 
‘yesterday,’ ka-mékalawé ‘day before 
yesterday’ probably originally formed 
pairs respectively with gabi ‘night,’ 
hapon ‘afternoon,’ and mdkalawé ‘ day 
after tomorrow’ (cf. kabila, kasundd, 
b, a’ above) ; the other members of the 
numeral series denoting ‘so many days 
ago, kamdkaitlé, etc., are apparently 
based on kamdkalawd. 


(3) kd- denotes accidental character of reciprocal 


relationship (rare; Bm 268): kdsiya ‘ what 
happens to fit,’ kdsundé ‘ happening to agree,’ 
kataon ‘happening at the very time,’ katiwdla 
‘confidential agent, manager’; kd-luluwd 
‘soul’ and kdpuwd, kapwé ‘fellow human’ 
seem to belong here. 


(4) ka-an: 


(a) accent patterns (Bm 275-7) 

(a’) oxytones ka-(S)-an: ka-sdyd-han (sayd) ; 

(b’) barytones ka-(S-1)-an: ka-silat-an (si- 
lat) ; 

(c’) barytones ka-(2)-an: ka-bahay-dn (bd- 
hay) ; 

(d’) oxytones and barytones: ka-(1)-an: ka- 
sama-an (sama), ka-alat-an (dlat) ; 

(e’) oxytones ka-(r-1)-an: ka-tuturan-dn 
(tuwid) ; 

(f’) barytones ka-(r-2)-an: ka-tatakut-dn 
(takot) ; 


(b) meanings: 


(a’) abstracts; accent patterns (a’), (c’)— 
(f’): 

(a’) ka-sdyd-han ‘gladness’ (sayé), ka- 
tamar-an ‘ laziness’ (tamédd) ; 

(c’) ka-bahay-an ‘household goods, apart- 
ment house’ (bahay), ka-takut-dn 
‘fear’ (takot), ka-hari-an ‘kingdom’ 
(hari) ; 

(d’) ka-runiing-an ‘wisdom’ (dinung), 
ka-sama-an ‘badness’ (samd) ; there 
are also in certain constructions forms 
with full reduplication of the root or 
derivative, e. g. ka-runtingduning-an, 
kara-karuning-an ; 

(e’) meaning of reduplication not clear: 
ka-gagaw-dn ‘some of the work’ 
(gawd), ka-tutur-an ‘ correct outcome’ 
(tuwid), ka-titira-han ‘ place of resi- 
dence’ (tira), ka-wuwi-dn ‘ result, 
outcome’ (uwi) ; 

(f’) reduplication apparently denotes 
source: ka-tatakut-dn ‘source of fear’ 
(takot), ka-tatawa-nén ‘source of 
laughter (tawa) ; 

(b’) reciprocals; accent patterns (a’), (b’), 
(c’) ; the meaning as well as the accent 
(a’) and (b’) would seem to indicate 
that these are nouns with suffix an (cf. 
IV, 1) derived with the ka of individu- 
ality (cf. VI, 2): 

(a’) ka-bigdy-an ‘ person with whom one 
exchanges gifts (bigdy),’ ka-intim-an 
‘one of two who drink together’ 
(inim) ; 

(b’) ka-ibig-an ‘one of two loving each 
other (ibig), ka-kdin-an ‘one of two 
eating together’ (kdin) ; 

(c’) ka-hatak-an ‘ putting against one an- 
other (hdatak),’ ka-mura-han ‘one of 
two cursers, co-curser (mura); ka- 
sama-hén ‘company’ in ‘so-and-so 
and company’ (sdéma), ka-sulat-an 
‘ correspondent ’ = ka-silat-an (silat), 
ka-turu-dn ‘one pointing at another’ 
(turd) ; 


(c) cf. also ka-an under ka- (2a; b b’); 
(d) special meanings; various accent patterns: 


(a’) places abounding in: ka-paldy-an ‘ place 
abounding in rice-fields’ (pdlay), ka- 





(e’) 


(f’) 


(a”) positives: 
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bukir-an ‘place where there are many 
fields, valley’ (bukid), ka-pawir-an 
‘quarter of town where there are many 
houses of nipa (pawid)’; 

collectives, materials for: ka-bahay-dn 
‘materials sufficient for a house’ (bahay), 
ka-sangkap-an ‘ collection of tools, single 
tool’ (sangkap), ka-damit-dn ‘ collection 
of clothing’ (damit), ka-bari-an ‘ mate- 
rial for shirts’ (bdrd), ka-tagalig-an 
‘Tagalog people and land’ (tagalog) ; 
share in what root implies: ka-mand- 
han ‘share in inheritance’ (mdna), 
ka-tungkil-an ‘ share in obligation, duty ’ 
(tungkol) ; 

center of gathering, center of attention: 
ka-sabi-han ‘ place or person attracting 
public attentiun’ (sabi), also ‘ proverb,’ 
ka-balitd-aix ‘place or person of fame’ 
(balitd), also ‘newspaper correspondent’ ; 
custom or manner: ka-haytp-an ‘ habit 
of animals’ (hdyop), ka-suldt-an ‘man- 
ner of writing’ (silat) ; 

adjectives : 

ka-indm-an ‘ sufficient’ 
(inam), ka-igi-han ‘ sufficient’ (igi), 
ka-raniw-an ‘ordinary, usual’ (dé- 
niw), ka-ilang-an ‘ necessary’ (iléng) ; 


(b”) superlatives with fully reduplicated 


roots: ka-tamistamis-an ‘ sweetest,’ 
ka-galinggaling-an ‘ best’; 


(g’) special time or period (Ba 122): ka- 


sasal-dn ‘time of greatest intensity’ 
(sasdl), ka-bulaklak-an ‘ flower-time’ 
(bulaklak), kalakdsan ‘time of greatest 
strength’ (lakas) ; 

individual concrete nouns: ka-sabi-hdn 
‘proverb’ (sabi), ka-balitd-an ‘ news- 
paperman ” (balita) ; 

some of these formations may serve as 
three parts of speech, noun, adjective, 
and adverb (Ba 168): 

kasalukuyan ‘present condition ; present ; 
at present ’; 


(e) peculiarities : 
(a’) of accent: 


accent pattern (a’) without S, e.g. ka- 
layd-an ‘liberty’ (laya@), ka-tlang-an 
‘necessity’ (ilang) ; 

accent pattern (b’) without S, e. g. 
ka-ibig-an ‘ friend’ (ibig) ; 
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accent pattern (a’) with S on first sylla- 
ble of the root instead of on the first 
syllable of the underlying word, e. g. 
ka-panganak-an ‘birthday’ (pangandak) ; 
development of semi-vowels out of vowels 
i and u: ka-ibig-an, ka-yibig-an, ka- 
ybig-an (ibig) ‘friend,’ ka-hari-dn, ka- 
hariy-dn, ka-hary-dn (hari) ‘kingdom,’ 
ka-taw-dn ‘body’ (tdo, taw) ; 
from derivative nouns and phrases: ka- 
kapampangan-an ‘ Pampangan country’ 
(kapampdangan), ka-maganak-an ‘ whole 
family’ (magdnak), ka-pangyari-han 
‘power’ (pangydri), ka-di-binydg-an 
‘heathendom’ (di binydg), ka-walang- 
hiya-dn ‘shameless action’ (wald-ng- 
hiya) ; 
forms with suffix -anan: ka-bigla-dnan 
‘suddenness’ (bigli), ka-toto-hanan 
‘truth’ (totdo), ka-silang-dnan ‘ around 
the Orient’ (silang) ; 
(e’) reduplicated forms, cf. above a (e’); 
(f’); b a’ passim; d f’ b”. 


(5) kd-an; rare; various meanings (Bm 279-80) : 
ké-galit-an ‘quarrel’ (gdlit), kd-ibig-an 
‘liked by’ (ibig), kd-tuwd-an ‘rejoicing’ 
(tuwa), kd-lingking-an ‘little finger’; 

from reduplicated roots with forward accent 
shift : 
ké-undund-han ‘very first’ (tna), kd- 
hulihuli-han ‘very last’ (hilt). 
*kd-in (cf. 40). 


(6) kasing-, cf. ka (b d’), also VI, 11b. 


(7) kay-, used as equivalent of ka in exclamatory 
nouns with simple or fully reduplicated roots 
(cf. ka, c) (Ba 158-9, Bm 267-8; Lo 85): kay- 
unti ‘how few!’, kay-démot ‘how stingy!’, 
kay-démotdémot ‘ how terribly stingy! ’, kay- 
ganda, kay-gandéigandé ‘how beautiful!’; 
it may also be prefixed to these exclamatory 
ka nouns, e. g. ka-layd, kay-layd, kay-ka-layod 
‘how far! ’. 


(d’) 


(8) ma- forms descriptive adjectives: 


(a) from roots: ma-biiti ‘ good,’ ma-samé ‘bad’ ; 

(b) from nouns, denoting ‘having in abun- 
‘dance’: ma-pdlay ‘abounding in rice,’ 
ma-salapi ‘having much money,’ ma-baté 
‘abounding in stone, stony’; 

(c) from partially reduplicated roots it forms 
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the plural of ma- adjectives: ma-bubiti, 
ma-sasama ; 

(d) with fully reduplicated roots it forms di- 
minutives, sometimes with shift of accent: 
ma-samdsamé ‘ somewhat bad,’ ma-butibuti 
‘rather good ’; 


(e) from ma adjectives cf. mama- below; 


(f) peculiarities : 

(a’) from Spanish demasiado is apparently 
derived masiddo ‘ excessive,’ which has 
the form of a ma- adjective ; 
from derivatives: ma-pangdénib ‘ danger- 
ous’ (pangdanib ‘ danger’), ma-kasalanan 
‘sinning’ (kasalénan ‘ sin’), ma-kabu- 
luhén ‘important’ (kabuluhdn ‘ impor- 
tance’), ma-kahiyahiyé ‘very shameful’ 
(kahiyadhiyé ‘ shameful’), ma-kasindak- 
sindak ‘ very terrible.’ 


(b’) 


(9) md-an: rare; more emphatic than simple ma- 
adjectives (Ba 169, Lo 82): ma-lakds-an 
‘high (stakes),’ ma-tamis-an ‘ sweet and inti- 
mate (friendship).’ 


(10) ma-in: 


(a) accent patterns (Bm 289-90) 

(a’) ma-(S)-in: ma-sinir-in (sunéd) ; 
(b’) ma-(2)-in: ma-ibig-in (ibig) ; 

(c’) ma-(r-2)-in: ma-tatawa-nin (tdwa) ; 
(d’) ma-(r)-in: ma-hthiyd-in (hiya) ; 

(b) meaning: more emphatic than simple ma- 
adjectives; express predilection for what 
root denotes; sometimes have partial re- 
duplication; sometimes from derivatives: 
ma-sintr-in ‘ obedient’ (sundd), ma-tbig-in 
‘fond’ (ibig), ma-sasaktin ‘sickly’ (sakit), 
ma-hiyd-in, ma-hihiyd-in ‘extremely shy’ 
(hiya), ma-pakiusap-in ‘ given to joining 
in conversation’ (pakitisap), ma-pasabukir- 
in ‘going often to field’ (pasabikid), 
ma-valainim-in ‘continual drinker’ (pa- 
lainim ) ; 

(c) peculiarities: ma-tatawa-nin ‘ laughing on 
slight provocation’ (tdwa), has double 
suffix -(7) nin. 

(11) mag- 

(a) with ncuns of relationship ; meaning a com- 

bination of the person denoted by the root 


and the relative or associate who gives him 
that relationship: mag-amd ‘father and 


child’ (amd ‘father’), mag-ind ‘ mother 
and child’ (ind ‘mother’), mag-kapatid 
‘two brothers or sisters’ (kapatid ‘ brother, 
sister’) mag-panginoén ‘master and ser- 
vant’ (panginodn ‘ master’) ; when of the 
two persons denoted by this formation, one 
is superior to the other in some ways, the 
noun denoting the superior person e.g. 
ama ‘father’ panginodn ‘ master,’ is used 
as the base (Ba 124); magdnak ‘family’ 
(anak ‘son, daughter’) is an exception to 
this rule; 


(b) with derivatives: 

(a’) with ka-, sing- (Ba 199-200), kasing- to 
denote two of a kind: mag-kasdma ‘ two 
companions,’ mag-singkilay ‘two of same 
color,’ mag-kasingdinong ‘two equally 
wise,’ mag-kapanahén ‘ two having same 
time, contemporary,’ mag-kawikd ‘two 
having the same language’; 
with ka-an: mag-kaibigan ‘pair of 
lovers,’ mag-kaybigan ‘ pair of friends,’ 
mag-kahiréman ‘two who lend one 
another ’ ; 


(b’) 


(c) with partial reduplication of base, root, or 
derivative, denoting three or more: mag- 
aamé ‘father and children,’ mag-kakapatid 
‘three or more brothers or sisters,’ mag- 
kakasdma ‘ three or more companions,’ mag- 
kakalaki, mag-kakasinglaki ‘three or more 
equally large’ (lak) ; 

(d) it forms with roots proper names of men 
(Ba 125): Mag-pantay, Mag-pdayo; 


(e) cf also verbal nouns, above III, 1, 2. 


(12) maka- expresses ‘favoring what or whom 
root denotes’ (Ba 159, Lo 82): maka-bayan 
‘ patriotic,’ maka-A merikdno ‘ pro-American,’ 
maka-De-la-Pdz ‘adherent of De la Paz’; 
cf. also verbal nouns above (III, 3a). 


(13) mala-, mali-, malu- (Ba 160) : 

(a) ma with infix la; expresses similarity: 
mala-kaénin ‘ soft like boiled rice (kdnin),’ 
mala-tihog ‘viscous like mucus (thog),’ 
mala-sutsét ‘young lout (sutsét),’ mala- 
kiko ‘lukewarm, tepid’ (kiko) ; 
forms consisting of mali-, malu- and root 
are perhaps to be analyzed in the same way: 
mali-gaya ‘joyful,’ mali-namném ‘ deli- 
cious,’ mali-wdnag ‘bright,’ malu-mdnay 





(14) 


(15) 
(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(16) 


(a) 
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‘docile,’ malu-ningning ‘bright,’ malu- 


paypdy ‘languid, weak.’ 


mama- ‘abounding in, having abundance 
of’; ma- derivative of ma adjectives treated 
as nouns (Lo 81): ma-maydman ‘having 
many rich people’ (maydman ‘ rich’), ma- 
mardénong ‘ having many wise people’ (mari- 
nong ‘wise’), ma-magandé ‘having many 
beautiful things’ (women, houses, etc., 
maganda ‘ beautiful’). 


mang-: 
before names of money or measures and 
the cardinals ‘ten’ and its powers it im- 
parts a distributive meaning ‘so much, so 
many apiece’ (Mc 81-2): mamiso ‘a peso 
apiece’ (piso), mandlop ‘a ganta apiece’ 
(salép), mamuld ‘ten apiece’ (pild), 
mandan, manddan ‘100 apiece’ (ddan), 
manlibo, manglibo ‘1000 apiece’ (libo) ; 
with partial reduplication restrictive force 
is indicated: mananalapi ‘ just a half-peso 
(salapi) apiece’ ; 

it also, like mag (11d) forms proper names 
of men (Ba 126): Mang-gibat, Manalay- 
sdy (salaysdy) ; 

cf. also verbal nouns, above IIT, 1, 2. 


mapag-, mapang- denote habitual quality; 
sometimes with accent shift: 
mapag-lasing ‘drunkard,’ mapag-bigdy 
‘charitable, mapag-sundédd ‘obedient by 
habit,’ mapamili ‘accustomed to buying’ 
(bilt), mapanamit ‘ accustomed to wearing’ 
(damit), mapanuksé ‘given to jesting’ 
(tuks6) ; 
sometimes these two particles with the same 
root give different meanings: mapag-bigdy 
‘charitable, tolerant’ ~ mapamigdy ‘ ac- 
customed to give away’; mapag-gamot 
‘given to curing oneself’ ~ mapang-gaméot 
‘given to curing others’; mapag-galit 
‘easily excited, angered’? ~ mapang-galit 
‘given to provoking anger’; 
from derivatives: mapag-kasamé (séma) 
‘given to associating with, mapag-kati- 
wala ‘ given to confiding in,’ mapag-patubd 
‘usurer,’ mapag-paldlo ‘ presumptuous, arro- 
gant,’ mapag-palainim ‘ great drunkard’; 


(d) derivatives from barytone roots have fre- 


quently accent shift (Ba 162, 164; Bm 


(17) 


(18) 
(a) 


(c) 


(d) 


(19) 


(22) 
(a) 
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289): mapagasd ‘hopeful’ (dsa), mapag- 
huni ‘ given to neighing’ (hini). 


mapag-an with fully reduplicated roots de- 

notes pretense: mapag-sakitsakit-an ‘ pre- 

tending to be sick,’ mapag-bandlbandl-an 

‘pretending to be virtuous.’ 

may- (Bl 135): 

quasi-verb may ‘have’ + object is often 
practically a derivative noun, denoting 
‘having or possessing what the object de- 
notes’: may-sakit ‘having sickness, sick,’ 
may-bahay ‘ having a house, house-owner ’ ; 
may -+- fully reduplicated roots expresses 
‘having somewhat, a little’: may-kaydkayé 
‘somewhat rich’ (kayd), may-hiydhiyi4 
‘having some self-respect’ (hiyd), may- 
salésalapi ‘having some money’; 

may -+ abstracts in ka-an has a similar 
meaning: may-kadalimén ‘somewhat dark,’ 
may-kamahdlan ‘ somewhat expensive,’ may- 
kahabdan ‘ somewhat long’ ; 

the oblique case of may + nouns of place 
denotes ‘in the neighborhood of the place’: 
sa may-bdhay ‘near the house,’ sa may- 
simbdahan ‘ near the church.’ 


nag-an with partially reduplicated roots de- 
notes competition; in form these nouns are 
equivalent to present participle of the mag- 
class with secondary subsidiary particle -an 
(Lo 83): nag-babangi-han ‘competition in 
fragrance’ (bangé), nag-lalaki-han ‘ compe- 
tition in size’ (laki), nag-tatads-an ‘ compe- 
tition in height’ (tads). 


naka- with partially reduplicated roots; ap- 
parently present participle of maka- causa- 
tive class; denotes ‘ producing or causing 
what the root indicates’; occasionally with 
accent shift (Lo 83): naka-yayamét ‘ bother- 
some’ (yamét ‘nuisance’), naka-hihiyad 
‘provoking shame’ (hiyd), naka-tatakot 
‘timorous’ (tdkot), naka-tatawé ‘ provoking 
laughter’ (tdwa). 

napaka- makes emphatic absolute superla- 
tives (Ba 216, Lo 91): ndpaka-biti ‘very, 
very good,’ ndpaka-dlat ‘very, very salty, 
too salty.’ 


pa-: 
implies causation, command, request: pa- 
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undwa ‘notice, warning’ (undwa ‘con- 
sciousness, knowledge of’), pa-tabd ‘ ferti- 
lizer’ (tabé ‘fatness’), pa-bili ‘what is 
ordered to be bought’ (bili), pa-dald ‘ what 
is ordered brought’ (dala), pa-gawé ‘ what 
is ordered done’ (gawd), pa-lakad ‘ manage- 
ment’ (ldtad ‘go’), pa-ngdlan ‘name’ 
(originally ‘ giving a name (ngdlan)’; 

makes adjectives and adverbs of direction 
or situation; barytone roots have usually 
shift of accent: pa-tiungo ‘ headed in direc- 
tion of, going towards,’ pa-upé ‘ seated,’ 
pa-tindig ‘on foot, standing,’ pa-urdéng 
‘backwards,’ pa-ayén ‘going with the 
stream’ (dyon), pa-hardng ‘crosswise of 
road, blocking’ (hérang), pa-hati ‘in direc- 
tion of halving’ (hati), pa-lihim ‘secretly’ 
(lihim), pa-putdl ‘transversely’ (pitol) ; 
) with fully reduplicated roots it denotes ac- 
tion at short intervals ; sometimes the accent 
is shifted: pa-hintéhinté ‘stopping every 
little while,’ pa-iydkiyak ‘crying at inter- 
vals,’ pa-tilugtulog ‘fitful sleeping,’ pa- 
tawdtawa ‘ giggling at intervals’ (tdwa) ; 


(d) peculiarities : 


(a’) in some cases pa is reduplicated, empha- 
sizing the duration of the action: papa- 
alis ‘going away,’ papa-uréng ‘back- 
wards,’ papa-labds ‘ going out’; 
pa-u-baya ‘with permission’ seems to 
have an inserted u, cf. panukdla under 
pang- (VI, 31 e); 

from derivatives and phrases: pa-itads 
‘upwards,’ pa-kitd-ng-gilas ‘ inhibition 
of grand-stand tactics,’ pa-lipdd-hdngin 
‘relay of news.’ 


(b’) 


(c’) 


(23) pd-an; location of action expressed by nouns 


in (22): pd-aral-dn ‘place of causing to 
learn, school building’ (dral), pd-ligu-dn 
‘bathing place’ (ligd), pd-rusa-han ‘ place 
of causing punishment, penitentiary, hell’ 
(diusa), pa-langiy-an ‘swimming place’ 
(langoy). 


(25) 
(a) 


(b) 


(26) 
(a) 


(b) 


(27) 
(28) 


(29) 
(a) 


pagka-: 

essence of, state of being; with words and 
phrases: pagka-Dids ‘divinity, state of 
being God-like,’ pagka-tdo ‘ humanity, hu- 
man nature,’ pagka-ginoé ‘ nobility,’ pagka- 
di-pagbigdy ‘the not giving’; 

makes verbal nouns of action of ma- and 
maka- causative (cf. III, 4 above): from 
ma-lumbay, pagka-lumbay; from maka- 
ginhawa, pagka-ginhawa. 


pagka-: 

makes verbals of maka potential class (loc. 
cit.): from maka-lakad, pagkd-lakad ; 
makes abstracts used in exclamations (cf. 
ka VI, 2c; kay 7%) ; the roots may be simple 
or partially or fully reduplicated: pagkd- 
haba ‘how long!’, pagkd-laki ‘how large!’, 
pagkd-hirap ‘how difficult!’, pagkd-haba- 
haba ‘how very long!’, pagkd-biti, pagka- 
bubiti, pagkd-bitibiti ‘how excellent!’; 
pagkd- or with reduplication pagkakd- de- 
notes way or manner of having performed 
the action of the root: pagkd-bubdng, 
pagkaké-bubéng ‘manner of roofing,’ pagka- 
lito, pagkakd-lito ‘manner of cooking,’ 
pagkd-tahi, pagkakd-tahi ‘manner of sew- 
ing.’ 


paki-: cf. verbal derivatives III, 4, c, b’; d. 


pala- (pa + infix la?) denotes extreme ten- 
dency towards an act; barytone roots may 
have accent shift (Ba 164): pala-inim 
‘drunkard,’ pala-anito ‘idolater,’ pala-kdin 
‘ eating often,’ pala-dway ‘ quarrelsome,’ pala- 
tiilog ‘ sleepy-head,’ pala-asd ‘ hopeful’ (dsa), 
pala-biré ‘ given to joking’ (bird), pala-tsip 
‘thoughtful’ (isip). 


pala-in (Bm pala-in without accent) : 


accent patterns (Bm 315): 


(a’) oxytones (S) -in: pald-biulik-in (bu- 


lok) ; 


(b’) barytones (2) -in: pald-gutum-in (gi- 


*pa-in (cf. 41). 


(24) pag-: 
(a) ef. III, 4 above, verbal nouns of action of 
um class, pag-silat, etc. ; 
(b) in in-an derivatives it denotes waste mate- 
rial, refuse, cf. V, 2, b, b’. 


tom) ; 


(b) meaning, practically same as pala- alone: 
palé-bilik-in ‘easily spoiled,’ pala-lungkit- 
in ‘gloomy, melancholy’ (lungkét), pald- 
gutum-in ‘always hungry’ (guitom), pald- 
putul-in ‘brittle’ (piutol). 
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(30) pald-an: 
(a) nouns of place: pald-isdd-an ‘fish-pond,’ 


pald-singsing-an ‘ ring finger,’ pald-tuntin- 
an ‘ set of rules’; 

a branch of human knowledge, subject of 
study: pald-titik-an ‘orthography,’ pald- 
bigkds-an ‘pronunciation,’ pald-ugndy-an 
‘syntax, pald-tuldik-an ‘ accentuation,’ 
pald-bantds-an ‘ punctuation ’ ; 


(c) pald-dn denotes competitive action (Lo 68) : 


pald-bunut-dn ‘competition in drawing 
lots,’ pald-isip-dn ‘riddle (competition in 
thinking).’ 


(31) pang-: 
(a) forms nouns of instrument or purpose: 


pang-gupit ‘scissors,’ pang-dilig ‘ sprinkler,’ 
pang-buyéd ‘pestle,’ pamitol ‘cutting in- 
strument’ (piutol), pandwag ‘calling in- 
strument’ (tdwag) ; 

‘something used as’ with nouns already 
denoting instrument: pang-walis ‘ some- 
thing used as a broom’ (walis ‘ broom’) ; 
from the idea of ‘purpose’ develops the 
more general relational idea ‘ pertaining to, 
associated with,’ used extensively to form 
nouns with this sense: pang-ngdlan ‘noun’ 
(ngdlan ‘name’), pang-ankép ‘ligature’ 
(ankép), pang-tri ‘ adjective’ (uri), pang- 
halip ‘pronoun’ (halip), pan-diwa ‘verb’ 
(diwa) ; 

it also forms concrete nouns of various 
meanings (Lo 65): pandlo ‘winnings’ 
(talo), pangako ‘ promise’ (ako), pamaradn 
‘manner’ (pa-radn), pamaldkad ‘ manage- 
ment’ (pa-lakad) ; 

peculiarities: panukdla (cf. VI, 22db’) and 
pang-akdla ‘plan’ (akdla), panginodn 
‘master’ (ginod), panathin ‘ guest’ (ap- 
parently tdéo ‘man,’ derived with pang- and 
-in, or better pang + tathin). 


(32) pang-an; various accent patterns; prefix 


takes secondary accent when the syllable pa 
is open, i. e., in assimilated forms and when 
ng precedes a vowel: 


pang-itlig-an ‘laying 
place of eggs’ (ttlég), pamunu-dn ‘ start- 
ing place, starter’ (pund), pdngasera-han 
‘boarding place’ (kaséra) ; 


(b) from ma- adjectives denoting ‘ something 
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destined for what the adjective indicates: 
pang-matagal-an ‘destined for long use or 
wear,’ pang-malakds-an ‘destined for high 
stakes (race-horse, gambler).’ 


*pang-in (cf. 43). 


(33) 


pinaka- (Ba 212; Bm 288, 309; Lo 69, 90): 


(a) similar to, supplying the place of: pinaka- 


magtlang ‘filling the place of a parent,’ 
pinaka-tindpay ‘ bread substitute ’ ; 


(b) superlative of adjectives; prefixed to adjec- 


(34) 
(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(35) 


tive roots or ma- adjectives: pinaka-mahdal 
‘most expensive,’ pinaka-mira ‘ cheapest,’ 
pinaka-matads ‘tallest,’ pinaka-magaling 
‘best,’ pinaka-mahalagad ‘most expensive.’ 


sang- (abbreviation of isd-ng ‘one’) : 

used with ‘ten’ and its powers: sang-pd, 
sam-pé ‘ten,’ sang-ddan ‘100,’ sang-libo 
“1,000”; 

forms nouns denoting entirety: sang-draw 
‘a whole day,’ sang-taén ‘a whole year,’ 
sang-Maynila ‘all Manila, sang-infiérno 
‘all hell’; 

with names of vessels, receptacles, measures 
it gives the idea of ‘full’: sang-tapdyan 
‘a jar full’ (tapdyan ‘ jar’) ; 

prefixed to abstracts in ka-an it emphasizes 
the idea of ‘all’: sang-katatihan ‘ all man- 
kind’ (téo), sang-kalupadn ‘all the earth’ 
(lupa), sang-ka-di-binyag-dn ‘ all heathen- 
dom’ (di binydg ‘ not baptized ’). 


sang-an; meanings similar to 34: sang- 
bahay-an ‘ all the household’ (bahay), sang- 
bayan-dn ‘the whole town’ (bdyan), sang- 
salop-dn ‘ measure of one ganta’ (saldp). 


sing- forms adjectives of equality, sing- 
duinung, sing-durinung ‘equally wise,’ cf. 
ka VI, 2 b d’ and kasing VI, 6; also 11b. 


tag- denotes time of what the root signifies 
and thus forms names of the seasons: tag- 
dni ‘harvest time,’ tag-uldn ‘rainy season, 
autumn,’ tag-lamig ‘cold season, winter,’ 
tag-draw ‘sunny season, summer’; 

with accent shift: tag-init ‘hot season’ 
(init). 


*tag-an (cf. 42). 


(38) 


taga- (tiga-) : 


(a) forms nouns of occupation (usually menial) 
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with roots and passive stems with prefixed 
pag-, pang-, and pagpa-: taga-tdnod ‘ shep- 
herd,’ taga-stlat ‘clerk,’ taga-hikay ‘ dig- 
ger, taga-pagsding ‘cook, taga-pagwalis 
‘sweeper,’ taga-panahi (taht) ‘seamstress,’ 
taga-pamili (bili) ‘buyer,’ taga-pagpaligo 
‘one who gives baths, taga-pagpagandp 
‘one who causes to be done, executive ’ ; 
in some cases equivalent to pala-: taga- 
kdin ‘ great eater,’ taga-tahdn ‘very lazy 
fellow’ ; 

it is used with nouns and adverbs of place 
and ano ‘ what ?’ to denote ‘ inhabitants of’: 
taga-Maynila ‘ inhabitant of Manila,’ taga- 
bundék ‘ mountain-dweller,’ taga-roén ‘ in- 
habitant of there, that place,’ taga-sadn 
‘inhabitant of where?’, taga-ané ‘ inhabi- 
tant of what?’. 


(39) tald-an indicates a list of anything (Lo 70) : 
tald-aklat-an ‘list of books, bibliography’ 
(aklat), tala-tinig-an ‘ list of sounds, words ; 
vocabulary’ (tinig). 


The following affixes nos. 40-3 are not in their 
proper alphabetical order. 


(40) kd-in indicates being always what the root 
indicates (Ba 169): kd-lard-in ‘always a 
playmate’ (laré), kd-sama-hin ‘always a 
companion’ (sdma). 


pa-in forms adjectives denoting being made 
or given what the root indicates (Ba 170-1) : 
pa-susu-hin ‘being suckled’ (stso), pd- 
kain-in ‘ being given food’ (kdin), pd-taba- 
in ‘being fattened’ (taba), pd-galing-in 
‘being cured’ (galing). 


(42) tag-an makes nouns of time similar to those 
in tag (Ba 147): tag-ani-hén ‘harvest 
time’ (dni), tag-tanim-an ‘ planting time’ 
(tanim), tag-halal-an ‘ election time’ (halal). 

(43) pang-in (cf. IV, 2 b ce’ a”; VI, 31 e). 


PHRASES WITH THE VALUE OF NOUNS AND 
ApgrecTives (Ba 173-6; Bl 104-5; 
Bm 210-11; Lo 71, 84, 85) 


Vil. 


(1) Pseudo-compounds (really genitive combina- 
tions): kapis-pdlad ‘ short of luck, unfortu- 
nate,’ pikit-matd ‘closed of eye, reckless,’ 
dgaw-bihay ‘ snatch-life, having hardly enough 
to live on,’ uibos-lakds ‘ exhaustion of strength,’ 


bahay na baté ‘stone house,’ koréna-ng tinik 
‘crown of thorns,’ laré-ng tagwdan ‘ game of 
hide and seek,’ bandd-ng kataasdén ‘ northern 
direction, north.’ 

(2) Negative phrases as adjectival elements: 

(a) with di ‘not’ (English un-, in-): dt dapat 
‘not proper,’ di mabdsa ‘illegible,’ di mabait 
‘restless, incorrigible,’ di mahigpit ‘ inse- 
cure, unstable,’ di binyagdn ‘ unbaptized, 
heathen ’ ; 
with wald-ng ‘not having’ (English -/ess) : 
wala-ng hiyd ‘ shameless,’ wald-ng dwa ‘ in- 
considerate,’ wald-ng pdgod ‘tireless,’ wald- 
ng halagé ‘worthless,’ wald-ng buhay ‘life- 
less,’ wald-ng buhdk ‘ bald, hairless.’ 


(3) may- phrases, cf. prefix may VI, 18. 


VIII. InpEx 


Morphological and semantic features which oc- 
cur in a number of formations. 


The various features are referred to by the 
numbers and letters of the subdivisions under 
each main division (I-VII); the possible four 
subdivisions are indicated by the type reference 
IV, 1 b e’ d”; an incomplete reference such as ¢ 
or é” following such a reference as this is to be 
read with all the preceding subdivisions of the 
last complete reference, thus b e’ e” after IV, 1 a 
== IV, 1 be’ e”. 


(1) Accent 

(a) accented prefixes, ké (VI, 3), kd-an (5), 
ka-in (40), md-an (9), ndpaka (21), pa-an 
(23), pad-in (41), pagké (26), paki (III, 
4d), pald-in (VI, 29), pald-an (30), tala- 
an (39). 
patterns, IV, 1 a;b; 2a; V,2a; VI, 4a; 
b; d; 10; 29; 32. 
peculiarities, IV, 1 b e’ ce”; VI, 2 e a’; 
4e a’. 
secondary, IV, 1 a; b; 2a; VI, 4.a;b;ea’. 
shift, I, 1d; 2dc’; II, 2d; III, 2; IV, 1; 
2; V, 2; VI,2ea’; VI, 4;5;8d;9; 10; 
17; 19; 20; 22 b; c; 23; 29; 30; 32; 35; 
39; 40; 41; 42; 43. 


(2) Affixes, compound 


(a) compound prefixes, III, 4 £; V, 2 b b’; V1, 
2a;4ec’;%7;8fb’; 10 b; 11 b; 16 ¢; 
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18 c; 33; 34d; 38 a: cf. also kasing (VI, 
6), maka (12), mala (13), mama (14), 
mapag, mapang (16), naka (20), nd-paka 
(21), pagka (25), pagka (26), paki (27), 
pala (28, 29, 30), pinaka (33). 

double suffix, anan, nan (IV, 1b e’ a”; VI, 
4 ed’), nin (IV, 2 b ce’ ce”; 10 c); inan 
(IV, 1 b e’ d”). 

) prefix and suffix, IV, 1 b e’ d”; 2 be’ a”; 
ef. also in-an (V, 2), ka-an (VI, 4), ka-an 
(5), ka-tn (40), md-an (9), ma-in (10), 
mapag-an (17), nag-an (19), pd-an (23), 
pa-in (41), pald-in (29), pald-an (30), 
pang-an (32), pang-in? (43), sang-an 
(35), tag-an (42), tald-an (39). 


(3) Reduplication 


(a) partial, II, 1; III, 2; 3; 4 passim; IV, 
2b b’ a”; ec”; V, 1b d’; VI, 1; 2a; b b’; 

d’; c; 4, b a’; 8 c; 10 b; 11 c; 15; 20; 
22d a’; 26 b; ¢; 36. 

(b) full, II, 2; IV, 1 b d’ j”; VI, 2a; bb’; 
ce; d; 4b; d f b”; 5; 7; 8 d; 22c; 26 b. 


(4) Semantic classes 
(a) abstracts and collectives, III, 4; ka (VI, 


2c), ka-an (VI, 4b a’; d), kay (7), pagka 
(25), pagkad (26), pald-an (30 b), sang 
(34), sang-an (35). 

(b) adjectives, root (I, 2 d), redupl. root (II, 
2), verbals (III, 1; 3), suffix in (IV, 2 b 
b’), infix-prefix in (V, 1 b), in-an (V, 2b 
d’), ka (VI, 2 b d’; d), ka-an (4 d f’), 
ka-in (40), kasing (6), ma (8), md-an 
(9), ma-in (10), maka (12), mala (13), 
mama (14), mapag, mapang (16), may 
(18), naka (20), napaka (21), pa (22b; 
c; d), pa-in (41), pala (28, 29), pinaka 
(33 b), sing (36), phrases (VII). 
adverbs, VI, 2 e e’; 22 b; c. 
augmentatives, II, 2; III, 4 g a’; IV, 1b 
d’ d”; e”; g”; 2 b b’ ad”; VI, 2 b b’ (?); 
ce; 10 b (?); 21; 22 d a’; 28; 29; 33b (?); 
38 b; 40. 

(e) color words, suffix an (IV, 1 b d’ ad”), infix- 
prefix in (V, 1b b’), in-an (V, 2b d’). 

(f) diminutives, II, 2b; 1IV,1bd’ j”; VI8d; 
18 b; c; 226. 

(g) direction and situation words, pa (VI, 22 b; 
d a’). 

(h) nouns of exclamation, ka (VI, 2 c), kay 
(7), pagka (26 b). 


(i) nouns of instrument, suffix an (IV, 1 b d’ 
f”), pang (VI, 31). 

(j) nouns of occupation or habit, ITI, 2; suffix 
éro (IV, 4), mapag, mapang (VI, 16), pala 
(28; 29), taga (38 a; b). 

(k) nouns of place, verbals (III, 4 e), suffix 
an (IV, 1 b a’), pa-an (VI, 23), pald-an 
(30 a), pang-an (32 a). 

(1) nouns of plural or reciprocal action or state, 
verbals (III, 4 d), suffix an (IV, 1 b b’), 
sing, kasing (VI, 2 b d’), ka-an (VI, 4b 
b’), ma (8 c), mag (11 a-c), nag-an (19), 
palé-an (30 c). 

(m) nouns of relationship, suffix in (IV, 2 b b’ 
f”; c’ e”), infix-prefix in (V, 1 b d’), mag 
(VI, 11). 

(n) nouns and adjectives of similarity, suffix in 
(IV, 2 b b’), infix-prefix in (V, 1b), in-an 
(V, 2 b da’), ga (VI, 1), ka (VI, 2 a; b), 
kasing (6), mala (13), pinaka (33 4), 
sing (36). 

(0) objects of action, suffix in (IV, 2 b a’), 
infix-prefix in (V, 1 a), in-an (V, 2 b a’). 

(p) proper nouns, suffix y, ng (IV, 3), mag 
(VI, 11d), mang (15 b), taga (38 c). 

(q) superlatives, ka-an (VI, 4d f b”), kda-an 
(5), napaka (21), pinaka (33 b). 

(r) time words, suffix an (IV, 1 b d’ h”), ka-an 
(VI, 4 dg’), tag (37), tag-an (42). 

(s) words denoting pertaining to, associated 
with root, maka (VI, 12), pang (31 c). 


IX. SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 
Many of the methods of derivation are very 


common, viz. : 


oxytone adjectives from barytone roots (I. 2 
d c’) 

participles (III, 1) 

nouns of occupation (III, 2) 

adjectives of ability (III, 3) 

verbal nouns of action (III, 4) 

suffixes -an, -in (IV, 1 and 2) 

infix-prefix in (V) 

prefixes ga, ka, ka-an, kasing, kay, ma, ma-in, 
mag, maka, mama, mapag, mapang, may, 
napaka, pag, pagka, pagkd, pala, pang, 
pinaka, sang, sing, taga: (VI passim) 

pseudo-compounds (VII, 1) 

negative phrases (VII, 2). 


While the other derivative particles are probably 


less common than those here indicated, there are 
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few which have not a considerable usage. Among 
the less usual are to be enumerated: 


suffixes -y, -ng, -éro 

prefixes kd-, kd-an, kd-in, md-an, mala, mali, 
malu, pag-an, pa-in, pald-in, pang-in, tag, 
tag-an, tald-an: (VI passim). 


In some cases the limitation in usage is due to 
the meaning, as with the suffixes -y, -ng and pre- 
fixes tag, tag-an, tald-an. So also with some of the 
subvarieties of common particles, e. g. color words, 
nouns of relationship, nouns of time period (cf. 
Index VIII, 4). Some formations are apparently 
obsolete, e. g. -an IV, 1 b d’ g”; -in IV, 2 b b’ g”; 
ce’ ce”. 

Derivatives based on werd bases that are already 
derivative are very common. Theoretically any de- 
rivative may be treated as a word base and com- 
bined with any affix which gives a sensible meaning. 

Some of the derivatives (there are doubtless 
others) which may serve as bases are: 


the various passive stems (III, 4 f) 

verbal nouns of action (III, 4 d; e) 

derivatives with suffix -an (IV, 1 b e’ a”) 

with suffix -in (IV, 1 b e’ d”; 2 bc’) 

with prefix ka (VI, 4ec’; 7; 8fb’; 11 ba’) 

with ka-an (VI, 2 a; 8 f b’; 11 b b’; 18 c; 
34 d) 

with prefix ma (VI, 14; 32 b; 33 b) 

with prefix mag (VI, 4 e c’) 

with prefix pa (VI, 31 d) 

with prefix pag (VI, 24 b; 38) 

with prefix pagpa (VI, 38) 

with prefix pang (VI, 4.e ¢’; 8 f b’; 38) 

with prefix pala (VI, 10 b) 

various phrases (VI, 2 a; 22 dc’; 25); 


ef. also compound affixes, Index, VIII, 2. 

In some cases there may be doubt as to which 
combination of root and affix constitutes the base. 
In the following cases the base is probably or possi- 
bly the derivative with suffix -an: 


(a) the verbal nouns with this suffix (III, 4 d; 
e), e.g. pagubigan is probably a verbal 
noun of class IIa (mag) based on ibigan 

(b) ka-an (cf. VI, 4 b b’) 

(c) in mapag-an derivatives (VI, 17) the base 
is probably the diminutive noun with re- 
duplicated base and -an (cf. IV, 1 b d’ j”) 

(d) in tag-an (VI, 42) the suffix an probably 
belongs to the base 
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(e) perhaps in some cases the same is true of 
sang-an (VI, 35) e.g. sang-salopdn ‘ meas- 
ure of one ganta.’ 


In pang-in forms (VI, 43) the in may be a part 
of the base. 

The base in many cases consists of a redupli- 
cated root. This reduplicated base may be: 


(a) non-significant (partial, II, 1; III, 2; 3; 
4 passim ?; IV, 2 b b’ a”; b”; c”; VI, 2a; 
4 b a’; 10b; 20?: full, no case: final, 
II, 1). 

(b) individualizing (partial, V, 1 b d’; VI, 2 
b b’; full, no case). 

(c) intensifying (partial, VI, 1 ?; VI, 2 b b’; 
d’; 8c; 11 c; 15; 22 d a’; 26 b: full, II, 
2a;VI,2a;bb’;c;d?;4ba@’;df b”; 
5; 26 b). 

(d) diminutive (partial, VI, 1: full, II, 2 b; 
IV, 1b d’ j”; VI, 8d; 22c). 

(e) distributive (full, II, 2c). 


Many participial forms are used as ordinary ad- 
jectives (cf. III, 1, 2, 3): in-ahit-an ‘shaven’ 
(past partic. an pass.: of ahit ‘shave’), nag-tisé 
‘alone’ (pres. part. mag class: of isd ‘ one’), 
na-gugtitom ‘hungry’ (pres. part. ma: of gutom 
‘hunger’), maka-sasamé ‘noxious’ (fut. part. 
maka: of sama ‘bad’), nagkaka-séma ‘ united’ 
(pres. part. magka: of sdma ‘ like, with’), naka- 
mamatdy ‘mortal’ (pres. part. maka: of matay 
‘die’), mai-hahalal ‘ eligible’ (fut. part. 1 pass. 
maka: of halal ‘ choose’), na-tina ‘former’ (past 
part. ma: of wna ‘ first’). 

Adjectives derived with ma-in (VI, 10) mapag-, 
mapang- (16), pala- (28, 29), and taga (38 b) 
have similar meaning, denoting strong or extreme 
tendency towards; mapag and pala may frequently 
be used interchangeably with the same roots (Ba 
164) e.g. mapag-inédm, pala-iném ‘ drunkard,’ 
mapag and mapang may be combined with the 
same roots and have in many cases almost :dentical 
meaning (Lo 82-3, Ba 160-2) ; sometimes the two 
kinds of derivatives differ markedly in meaning, 
mapag denoting a quality or condition that con- 
cerns the agent himself (intransitive) while with 
mapang the action implied by the root has its 
incidence on someone else (transitive), e.g mapag- 
gamét ‘given to curing oneself, mapanggamdt 
‘given to curing others’ (cf. VI, 16 b and Ba 162, 
Bm 289). Barytone roots derived with mapag and 
pala have frequent accent shift (Ba 162-4). This 
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shift in mapag is the same shift which takes place 
in mag verbs and their verbal nouns to express 
‘a more plentiful and diverse action’ (Bm 237, 
Lo 74, and IIT, 4 g a’) ; pala, which has this same 
shift with the same roots as mapag (Ba 164), has 
probably assumed the shift by analogy with the 
synonymous forms with mapag. Roots which have 
an essentially adjectival meaning and ma adjec- 
tives can not be derived with pala; hence not 
pala-tamdd but mapag-tamdd ‘excessively lazy’ 
(tamad ‘lazy’), not pala-martinong but mapag- 
martinong ‘ pretender’ (mardnong ‘ learned, wise ’) 
(Ba 164). 

It is not always easy in the case of prefixes with 
initial p to distinguish between the verbal nouns 
of action and those in which the prefix is to be 
considered as an ordinary derivative prefix inde- 
pendent of any close connection with verbal forms. 
This frequently results in much confusion in the 
treatment of these prefixes (cf. Lo 64-8 and Chap. 
X passim; Ba 126-44). Nouns made with the 
various verbal prefixes beginning with p, which 
are without the partial reduplication proper to 
their verbal class may be considered either as verbal 
nouns of action without reduplication, attached to 
their respective verbal classes, viz. pa, paki, pati 
(III, 4c), or as ordinary nouns with these prefixes. 
Some nouns made with pa (VI, 22, 23, 41) and 
perhaps some with paki belong to the latter group. 
Some prefixes have both uses, certainly pag (VI, 
24), pagka (25), and pagkd (26). Nouns and 
adjectives with prefixes pala (VI, 28, 29, 30), 
pang (31, 32), and pinaka (33) have no close 
verbal connection; pala is perhaps to be analyzed 
as pa + infix la; pinaka + root is perhaps past 
participle of in passive of magpaka class. 

Words with prefix pa and those with pa + so- 
called nasalization are sometimes confused and 
grouped together (cf. Lo 64-6). The prefix pa 
with nasalization is of course the particle pang 
which has lost its ng through assimilation to the 
initial of the base to which it is prefixed (cf. 
Introduction ). 

In many of the formations individual words 
develop concrete meanings which on the surface 
at least do not conform to the meanings given 
above, though when the meaning is once known it 
is usually possible to trace the source of its de- 
velopment, e.g. sulirdnin means ‘problem,’ its 
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root is suid ‘thread,’ which is derived first with 
the locative suffix -an in the meaning of ‘ thread 
place’ = ‘spindle,’ and this with the objective 
suffix -in forms a word meaning ‘ something spin- 
dled, twisted,’ i.e. ‘a problem.’ Examples of such 
concrete words are: 


(a) -an, dalddaléhan ‘baggage’ (dala ‘ bring’) ; 

(b) in-an(?), kinahanggénan ‘consequence’ 
(hanggadn ‘extremity’), pinangyarihan 
‘consequence’ (ydri ‘finish’), pinang- 
galingan ‘source’ (gdling ‘come from’) ; 

(c) ka-an, kaasdlan ‘rite, ceremony’ (dsal 
‘habit’), kabalikan ‘wrong side, reverse’ 
(balik ‘return’), kapaskian ‘ Christmas 
day’ (paské ‘ Christmas’), katumbasan 
‘ratio’ (tumbds ‘reciprocate’), katwiran 
‘argument’ (tuwid ‘ straight’), katibayan 
‘certificate’ (tibay ‘strength, durability’) ; 
pa-an, pdadhayagén ‘newspaper’ (hdyag 
‘ publish ’) ; 
pald-an, palahaytipan ‘200’ (hdayop ‘ ani- 
mal’), palépanahinan ‘calendar’ (pana- 
hén ‘time’), paldsintdhan ‘love affair’ 
(sinta ‘love’), palatanddan ‘symptom’ 
(tanda ‘ mark, sign’), palatantingan ‘ ques- 
tionnaire’ (tanéng ‘ ask”) ; 
verbal nouns of action, pagpipigil ‘ tem- 
perance’ (pigil ‘hold, grasp, control’), 
pananalapi ‘finances’ (salapi ‘ money’), 
pagpapakaabdala ‘fuss’ (abdla ‘ trouble’), 
pagpapakasakit ‘penance’ (sdkit ‘ effort’), 
pag papakamarinong ‘ serious effort at learn- 
ing’ (marunong ‘ wise’), pagpapakamatdy 
‘suicide’ (matdy ‘ die’). 


The numerous long compound words, which in 
a great many cases have meanings that are not 
readily derived from a knowledge of the meanings 
of the root and affixes, constitute one of the chief 
difficulties of the language; and this applies to 
both nominal and verbal derivation. An adequate 
Tagalog-English dictionary which would list these 
numerous compounds systematically and define 
them accurately would serve more than anything 
else to advance the study of the language, and 
would prove of great value in the present attempt 
to make Tagalog the common language of the 
whole Philippine Republic. 
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Ezegetical Methods Employed by the Greek Translator of I Samuel 


The aim of any good translator is to reproduce 
in clear language the thought of the original and 
as far as possible to make sense out of the passages 
he renders from one tongue into another, and in 
this respect we must admit that the translator of 
I Samuel has succeeded fairly well. On the whole 
it is apparent that he knew his Hebrew quite well 
and that he had a good command of koine Greek, 
even though a number of Hebraisms are found in 
his Greek. As we read the footnotes of the Kit- 
tel Biblia Hebraica or the observations in the 
various commentaries, we have to agree with the 
commentators that in a number of passages the 
Greek translator used a Hebrew text different 
from that of the Masoretes. 

In a number of cases, however, where a Kittel 
note says: ‘ Read with the Greek,’ we have a right 
to disagree, and we must conclude that the Hebrew 
text used by G did not differ from M.* If there 
were only a few instances of this nature, we could 
grant that the editor is right. But there is an 
overwhelming mass of material which forces us to 
conclude that, while the translator sought to make 
good sense out of various passages, he approached 
his task with a definite exegetical and theological 
point of view. We may call this simply a style or 
a literary device developed by the translator or by 
the Alexandrian school. But even then the ques- 
tion arises: ‘What lies behind this method of 
interpretation ? ’ 

An analysis of G, where it disagrees with M 
without demanding a different Hebrew text, sug- 
gests at least six separate categories. It is appar- 
ent, however, that there is bound to be overlapping 
in these groups and that some of the examples 
could equally well be classified under a different 
head. 


1. In a number of instances a certain theo- 
logical view is apparent. First will be treated in 
this connexion those passages that refer to God. 
In 15:29 Samuel says to Saul: ‘ And also the 
Glory (nésah) of Israel will not lie nor repent.’ In 
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text: G, Old Greek, or Septuagint. 


v. 28 God had rent (gdra‘) the kingdom from 
Saul. So G read nésah as the Niph‘al of hasa(h) 
and added eis Svo0 epexegetically: xai SiapeOjoerar 
‘Iopayd «cis 5¥0. The mere idea that God would lie 
was abhorrent, and accordingly it was removed. — 
In 20: 14 Jonathan says to David: ‘ and wilt thou 
not do toward me the kindness of YHWH... ”’ 
This has been toned down: man cannot make the 
hesed of YHWH, and so G renders: xai roujoes 
€Xeos per’ éuov.—In 28:16 Samuel says to Saul: 
‘YHWH .. . is become thine adversary.’ But it 
was offensive to have God referred to as an enemy; 
accordingly G reads: xai Kvpuos . . . xal yéyovev pera 
tov mAnoiov cov. In this rendering ‘dreka by meta- 
thesis becomes ré‘ekd, and ‘itm (pera) was intro- 
duced for the sake of the sense. In ‘im the initial 
ayin may still suggest the initial ayin of M ‘areka; 
in other words, the original Hebrew to a certain 
extent shines through the text of G.—— In 28: 19 
the spirit of the departed Samuel said to Saul: 
‘and tomorrow shalt thou and thy sons be with 
me.’ Here G avoids the idea of Sheol. It is not 
Samuel’s place to summon people to the lower 
world; that is God’s right alone. Consequently G 
renders: xai avpuov ov kai of viol gov pera cov 
mecovvrat. —In 29:9 Achish replies to David: 
‘I know that thou art good in my sight, as an 
angel of God.’ G reduces this to: Oi8a dm dyafds 
av év 6fOadrpois pov. 

The word saba’ (‘ host,’ ‘ warfare’), which also 
refers to the heavenly host, is avoided in connexion 
with the Philistines. In 28:1 M reads: ‘the 
Philistines gathered their hosts together for war- 
fare to fight with Israel.’ G, by changing saba’ to 
the root ydsa’ and placing the preposition ‘ in’ be- 
fore mahdnéhem, produced: xai ovvabpoifovra aaA- 
AddvaAot ev tais wapeuBorais airav, eedAOciv rodepeiv, 
pera. "Topanar. 

The G avoids the idea that a man can establish 
the divine word. In 15:11 Samuel, who is speak- 
ing for God, says concerning Saul: ‘ and my words 
he hath not established (hégim).’? G, however, 
renders: xai rods Adyouvs pov ovK érypnoev.— In 
15:13 Saul, who had kept some booty, said to 
Samuel: ‘I have established (hdgiméti) the word 
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(dabar) of YHWH.’ In this case G avoids the 
word Adyos and renders: éornoa doa éAdAnoev Kipws. 
The G also exalts the office of the priest. In 
11:15 we read: ‘And all the people went to 
Gilgal; and there they sacrificed... . In G, 
however, Samuel anointed Saul, and as the priest 
he performed the sacrifice: xai éropev@n was 6 dads 
eis Tédyada, kal éxpureyv SapovydrA éxei tov aovd eis 
Bacréa évorvov Kupiov év TadydAows, cai eOvoev éxei 
.—In 22:17 the servants of the king would 
not put forth their hand ‘to fall (pdga‘) upon the 
priests of YHWH.’ By interpreting pdga‘ as pasa* 
G renders: dvapricat cis rods iepeis Kupiov. We need 
not assume that G had a Hebrew text different 
from M. 

A prophet may be placed in a better light by G. 
In 15:11 M represents Samuel as angry: way- 
yihar lismi’él; on the other hand, G pictures him 
as discouraged : xal 7Ovpnoev SapovnrA. There ir no 
reason to emend wayyihar to wayyésar as in Kittel, 
Biblia Hebraica; it appears rather that G simply 
toned down the passage. 

A theological approach is also to be noted in 
14:34. Saul, in asking for animals for sacrifice, 
said: ‘ Bring me (’élay) hither every man his ox.’ 
But the sacrifices were not in reality to be brought 


to Saul; the idea was offensive, and so for *élay 
was substituted évrai@a: xai erate adrois mpoodyeww 
évrav0a Exacros Tov pooxov avrov. 

One more case should be considered in this con- 


nexion. In 14:40 Saul said unto all Israel: ‘ Be 
ye on one side (1*éber ’ehdd), and I and Jonathan 
my son will be on the other side (/*éber ’ehad).’ 
In G, in both cases, léber ’ehdd is rendered eis 
Sovreiav. Now it is possible that G misread r as d, 
but it may rather be that we have here an interpre- 
tation suggesting submission to the will of God. 
If G thus consciously changed r to d, at least there 
was something left in the translation to suggest 
the original Hebrew to a man who knew the two 
languages. 

Closely connected with a theological interpreta- 
tion are the anti-anthropomorphisms ; these, how- 
ever, cannot be picked out without a study of the 
context. In 15:29 Samuel, in speaking of the 
Glory of Israel, says to Saul: ‘ for He is not a man 
that He should repent.’ G tones this down by 
inserting a word of comparison : dr. ody os dvOpwres 
éorw rov peravonoa airos.—In 25:29 Abigail 
says to David: ‘and the souls of thine enemies, 
them shall He sling out, as from the hollow of a 
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sling.’ But the Greek translator did not like the 
idea of God’s throwing with a sling, and so the 
verb is put into the second person; this makes 
David wield the sling: xai yuxnv éyPpav cov adevdo- 


vnoes. 


2. Various sorts of expressions, which appar- 
ently seemed offensive, were softened or toned 
down in G. In 1:14 Eli said to Hannah: ‘ How 
long wilt thou be drunken? Put away thy wine 
from thee.’ But Eli, the priest, should not have 
spoken so rudely, and so G puts these words into 
the mouth of a servant: xai dev airy 7d maddprov 
*HAci. —In 1:16 Hannah says: ‘for out of the 
abundance of my complaint and my vexation have 
I spoken hitherto.’ Apparently ‘my vexation’ 
was too strong an expression to be used in con- 
nexion with prayer, and so G left it out: dm é 
mAnOovs ddorecxias pov éxréraxa Ews viv. 

In 18:6, upon the return of David from the 
slaughter of Goliath, the women came out from all 
the cities of Israel; in G it is the dancing women 
(not all the women): ai yopevovoa. In v. 7 han- 
nasim is rendered ai yuvaixes, but they had already 
been defined in v. 6, and so it no longer makes any 
difference. ——In 19:5 Jonathan in conversation 
with his father concerning David and Goliath, 
said: ‘and the Lord wrought a great victory for 
(7) all Israel: thou sawest it and didst rejoice.’ 
G changed 1 to w: xai ras “IopayA ci8ov xai éxdpnoav. 
In this rendering it was Israel, not Saul, who saw. 
This meant less of a challenge to the father and 
was less harsh on the part of the son. — In 19: 14 
an attempt is made to say that the king’s daughter 
did not tell a lie. To Saul’s messengers, who were 
sent to take David, she said: ‘ He is sick.’ In G, 
however, it is the emissaries who say it: xai Aéyov- 
ow évoxAcioPa airov.—In 25:42 Abigail made 
haste, but G apparently tried to avoid the sugges- 
tion of undue haste on her part to get married to 
David. At any rate, the verb is left out in G, but 
it occurs in the Hexapla under the asterisk.—— 
The suggestion of a violent death may be softened. 
In 26:10 David, referring to a possible death of 
Saul in battle, says: w°nispa(h) (‘and he shall be 
swept away’). G renders: xai mpooreOy (‘and be 
added,’ i. e., ‘ gathered to the fathers’). The root 
sipa(h) (‘sweep away”) is interpreted in the 
sense of ydsap (‘add’). 


3. In a number of cases royal dignity is main- 
tained. In 15:12 Samuel went to meet Saul. M 
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reads: ‘and he is gone about and passed on 
(wayyissdb wayya‘dbor). This is rendered by G: 
kal éréotpevey ro Gppa. It seems that G wished to 
make clear that Saul as king did not walk; he had 
a chariot. The question may be raised whether the 
root ‘dbar suggested to the translator rekeb or 
merkaba(h).——In 15: 20, in connexion with the 
victory over the Amelekites, Saul says to Samuel: 
‘I have hearkened to the voice of YHWH.’ InG 
the king’s prevarication is toned down: Aw 16 dxov- 
cai pe THs hwvys Tov Aaov.—In 20:13 Jonathan 
in a conversation with David says: ki yétib ’el *abi 
"et hara@‘a(h) ‘aleka (‘ should it please my father to 
do thee evil’). G, rendering ér dvoiow ra xaxd émi 
oé, keeps the father out. First it omits yétib ’el. 
It should be noted that ’abi is followed by ’et; thus 
is formed ‘abi’ (dvoiow). Accordingly taking out 
Saul, the king’s honor is saved. — In 26: 9 David 
and Abishai see Saul asleep. David says to 
Abishai: ‘al tashitéhi (‘ Destroy him not’). G 
renders: My rarewooys a’rov. To humiliate is not 
so harsh as suggesting the id’: of destroying the 
Lord’s anointed. G read sahah in the Hiph‘il in- 
stead of sahat.—In 26:5,7 Saul slept within 
the barricade of wagons, but in G é& Aapmjvy (‘in 
a covered chariot’). Apparently this gave a more 


dignified picture of the king. 


This principle is especially operative in cases 
where the name or reputation of David is enhanced 


or placed in a better light. In 20:41 David is 
described as having exceeded Jonathan in weeping. 
This is, however, toned down in G, which repre- 
sents David not as having howled worse than 
Jonathan: xai éxAavoev Exacros To mAnoiov adrov éws 
ovvreAcias peyddns. Here ovvreAcias takes the place 
of Dawid, and the change is deliberate. — In 22: 
5 David departed and came to the forest of Herith 
(ya‘ar Haret). By metathesis of the letter yod, 
ya‘ar becomes ‘ir (‘city’). G reads: xai éxdéOwev 
év wéAee Sapeix. We may wonder whether the 
translator thought that it was more dignified to 
place David in a city than a jungle. ——In 22:8 
Saul says: ‘. . . my son hath stirred up my ser- 
vant against me to lie in wait (‘alay l*6reb).’ But 
it seems that G did not like the idea of referring 
to David as an enemy lying in ambush. With a 
change of *dréb to *dyéb G reads: dri éwyyetper 6 vids 
pov rov SovAdv pov ém’ eye eis éxOpdv. The same 
change takes place in v. 13.——In 23:6 David is 
at Keilah, and in v. 11 he says: ‘ Will the men of 
Keilah deliver me b¢yddé (i.e., into the hand of 
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Saul)?’ G, however, renders: ei daoxAcoOjoera 
(‘ Will it [the city] be delivered?’). In v. 12 
David again says: ‘ Will the men of Keilah deliver 
up me and my men into the hand of Saul?’ This 
is omitted in G. M continues: ‘And YHWH 
said: They will deliver (thee up).’ G, however, 
renders: xai elev Kvpios *AroxAcoOyoerar, Meaning 
that the city will be delivered. —In 23: 23 Saul 
seeks information ‘ of all the lurking places where 
he (David) hideth himself, and come ye back with 
the certainty.’ All this is left out in G, but some 
manuscripts have it under the asterisk. In other 
words, G removes the suggestion of David’s hiding 
in lurking places, and so the dignity of the future 
king is preserved. —- David is put in a better light 
in his message to Nabal (25:7): ‘and we did not 
put them to shame.’ With a change of the root 
kalam to kala’, G reads: xai ovx drexwAvoapev abrovs. 
In other words, David is pictured as a gentleman, 
who would not put others to shame. ——In 27: 12 
M reads ‘And Achish believed David, saying: 
Raising a stench, he has raised a stench (hab’és 
hib’is) among his people, among Israel.’ By in- 
terpreting the root ba’as as bds (to be ashamed), G 
in a less offensive manner expresses the disrepute 
in which David was held by his own people: 
"Hicxvvra aicxuvopevos év TH Aa@ avrov, év “IopanA. 
In the same verse Achish continues: ‘ therefore he 
shall be my servant for ever.’ G, however, reverses 
the order of the two names. It may have seemed 
offensive even to suggest that David would be a 
perpetual slave. —— David was a good fellow even 
among the Philistine lords. In 29:6 Achish says 
to David: ‘ And in the eyes of the lords thou art 
not good.’ G omits the negative, but it should be 
observed that it is restored in the Hexapla. —G 
represents David as having good soldiers. David 
and his men did not go with Achish to battle, and 
so (29:11) David rose up early, he and his men, 
to depart in the morning, to return unto the land 
of the Philistines. But what purpose was served 
by returning to the land of the Philistines? G, 
by a change from the root sib to sdmar, renders: 
kai dvAdooew THv ynv tov dAAoPYAWy — In another 
instance G has high respect for David’s soldiers. 
In 30:9 David had six hundred men with whom 
he came to the brook Besor. In v. 10 David pur- 
sued with four hundred men; there stayed behind 
two hundred, who were so faint that they could 
not cross the brook Besor. In G David had four 
hundred men; in v. 10 the wepiooot (number not 
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given, not the two hundred) assist in the pursuit 
with the four hundred. Then, however, two hun- 
dred (others than the wepicooi) remained behind 
to guard the camp. Good soldiers would not be 
too tired to cross the brook; such an idea would 
have been derogatory to David’s army, and accord- 
ingly it was omitted by G. 


4. Human dignity is maintained inG. In 16:8 
Jesse called Abinadab, ‘and made him pass (way- 
ya‘abiréhi) before Samuel.’ In M the son is put 
on exhibition like a head of cattle, but in G@ Ami- 
nadab passes by of his own free will: xai rapyAbev 
kata mpdowrov SayovyA. Thus the principle was 
established, but in vv. 9, 10 wapiyayev is used to 
render the Hiph‘il of ‘abar.—— The Israelites were 
regarded as a dignified people. In 13:4 Israel 
had made themselves ‘stink’ (nib’as) with the 
Philistines. Apparently G did not like this con- 
notation, and so by interpreting the root bd’as as 
bés (‘to be ashamed’) the result is that the 
Israelites were held in disrepute: xai joxvvOnoav 
Topayd év trois dAAopvAors. — In his taunts (17: 8) 
Goliath said: ‘Am not I a Philistine, and ye ser- 
vants to Saul?’ Apparently the translator ob- 
jected to regarding the Israelites as servants, and 
so by changing d in *abadim to r, G renders: xai 
ipeis “EBpaion xai SaovdA. Of course, it could be 
supposed that G misread d as r, but in view of the 
translator’s method it is probable that he had in 
this case a text like M. Yet behind the G the 
Hebrew original is apparent.—— Similarly in 22: 9 
G removes the idea that Doeg, the Edomite, was 
set even over the servants of Saul. By changing 
‘ibidim (‘servants’) to ‘dydrim (‘mules’), G 
produced 6 xaBeornxws éri ras jyudvovs Zaova. 

A villain, however, is put into a worse light. 
When David’s young men had delivered a message 
to Nabal (25:9), they rested, i.e., waited for an 
answer (wayydnihi). G, however, renders: xai 
dvernSnoev (‘and he [Nabal] jumped up’).—In 
21:7 (8) Doeg, the Edomite, is called the chiefest 
of the herdsmen (hdrd‘im) that belonged to Saul. 
G degrades him by rendering: véywv ras jpudvovs 
XaovA. We can clearly see how the translator 
worked. The word véywv, representing rd‘e(h) the 
singular of rd‘im, takes the place of ‘abbir. Fur- 
thermore by a slight change ‘déydrim (‘ mules’) is 
made up from rd‘im (‘ herdsmen ’). 


5. In a number of cases the translator used his 
common sense and rationalized what he had to ren- 
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der into Greek. In 14:15, herdat *élohim, ‘ God’ 
may be misunderstood as an objective genitive. G 
left no doubt that God caused the terror: xai éyev7jn 
éxoracis mapa Kupiov.—In 17:4 the stature of 
Goliath is given as six cubits and a span. G 
apparently felt that he was too tall and so reduced 
his height to four cubits and a span.——In 17:7 
we read that the head of Goliath’s spear weighed 
six hundred skekels of iron. But it seems that G 
considered this too heavy, and accordingly with 
the omission of lahebet this became the weight of 
the whole spear: xai + Adyyn adrov éfaxogiwv cixAwv 
odypov. This may at least be regarded as a sensi- 
ble interpretation.——In David’s fight with Go- 
liath (17:49) we read that the stone sank into 
the giant’s forehead. The interpretation of G is 
rather picturesque: xai d8v 6 Aidos da ris mepuxe- 
gadaias cis TO pétwrov.— When David returned 
from the slaughter of Goliath (18:6), according 
to M the women came out to meet king Saul. 
It seems, however, more rational to continue with 
David, and that is what G does: eis ovvavrnow 
Aaved. G may furthermore have wished to keep 
prominent David, the great king of the future. 


6. In a number of instances, which generally 
are in a different category from the preceding, 
we need not assume a Hebrew Vorlage which 
varied from M. Behind the reading of G appears 
a text like M, and we can see the interpreter at 
work. In making sense out of the original, he was 
not a literalist, and for want of a better term we 
may speak of the tricks of the translator. This 
principle, however, was operative in a number of 
cases above, where the translator played with a 
Hebrew root in order to produce an interpretation 
different from a literal rendering of the Hebrew. 

The trick of the translator has to be considered 
in the following passages. In 14:13 Jonathan 
and his armor-bearer were in the Philistine camp, 
and M continues: ‘ and they fell (wayyipp*li) be- 
fore Jonathan; and his armor-bearer slew them 
after him.’ G has here a doublet; in the first 
instance ndpal is interpreted as paina(h), and in 
the second it is read as in the Hiph‘il: xai éréBdc- 
Wev xara mpdcwrov “Iwvabdv, xai éraragev adrovs. — 
In 19:8 David went out (wayyésé’) and fought 
with the Philistines. G renders wayyésé’ by xai 
xaticxvoev. This looks like a deliberate change. 
It may be that G interpreted this as the Hiph‘l 
of “as; cf. Is. 22:4, where this latter verb is 
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rendered by xarwyvw.—In 20:3 David says to 
Jonathan: ‘there is but a step (pesa‘) between 
men and death.’ In G there is no gap at all; it is 
filled up. It may be that pega‘ suggested Saba‘, 
whence G éurérAnorar.— In 20:30 Saul says to 
Jonathan; ‘do not I know that thou art choosing 
(bdhér *atta(h)) the son of Jesse.’ G, reading 
habér for béhér, renders: od yap ol8a dr péroyos ef 
ov. ...——In 25:35 David says to Abigail: 
wa'essa’ panadyik (‘ and I have accepted thy face ’). 
G more expressively renders: xai jpéria 1d mpd- 
owrov gov (‘and I have chosen thy face’). Yet 
the Hebrew original can be seen behind the Greek. 
‘Aweri{w may suggest aipw, which would be a literal 
rendering of the root nésa’.——In 13:3 Saul had 
smitten the garrison of the Philistines in Geba, 
and blowing the horn, he said: yism*i ha‘ibrim. 
G, however, renders: "H@erjxaow of SovAx (‘ the 
slaves have set at nought, dealt treacherously, or 
broken faith’). By a change of labials and meta- 
thesis yism*i becomes yips*i, and by reading d 
for r, the word for ‘ Hebrews’ became ‘ibddim 
(‘slaves’). Thus G makes the words of Saul 
apply to the Philistines. ——In 14:8 Jonathan 
and his armor-bearer planned to go over to the 
garrison of the Philistines. In this connexion 
Jonathan said: w*niglini ’aléhem. G, having in- 
terpreted the root gala(h) as gdlal, reads: xai xata- 
KvAoOnodpeOa mpds adrov’s (‘and we will roll our- 
selves down to them’). In v. 11, according to M, 
both disclosed themselves (wayyiggali). This is 
rendered in G: xai cionAPov dpdorepo; the meaning 
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is that both entered the camp of the Philistines. 
The question may be raised how the two could 
expose themselves and not be apprehended. In this 
case the rendering of G is more picturesque in 
showing just what the two men were going to do 
and what they did. 

On the basis and interpretation of the foregoing 
evidence in I Samuel we cannot always assume 
that a variation between G and M has to be ex- 
plained on the assumption that a different Hebrew 
text lies behind G. The translator of this book 
had recourse to his devices, and he employed a 
literary style which was his own, but behind his 
rendering we can discern in many cases a Hebrew 
text like that of M. In his rendering we observe, 
however, a certain philosophy of translation. He 
had respect for the original, but in many instances 
we can detect his exegetical method and theo- 
logical approach. It is furthermore to be observed 
that he held kingship in esteem and that he had 
a high regard for Israel, the chosen people. In 
his approach to rendering the Hebrew into Greek 
we need not assume that he was an individualist; 
rather he reflects the atmosphere of Judaism and 
the interpretation of the learned Jews of Alex- 
andria. These phenomena, which have here been 


pointed out for I Samuel, may also be observed in 
other books. 
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Ancient Egyptian Onomastica. By Awan H. 
GARDINER. Pp. xxiv + 70 + 215* + 324. 
13 photographic plates, 27 plates in line. 
3 vols. Oxrorp UNIversiry Press, 1947. 
£6. 6s. 


In recent use, lists of proper names have been 
called onomastica. Gardiner has here revived an 
earlier meaning of the word, ‘catalogues of things 
arranged under their kinds’ (I, 5). Two such 
‘catalogues of things’ constitute his reason for 
preparing the present publication. One of these, 
the ‘Ramesseum Onomasticon’ (‘On. Ram.’) ex- 
ists in a single fragmentary MS written probably 
abuut the close of the Middle Kingdom; this MS 
once contained some 320 items. The second com- 
pilation, the ‘Onomasticon of Amenopé’ (‘ On. 
Am.’) was composed probably toward the end of 
the Twentieth Dynasty. It is known from nine 
MSS, eight of which are here published in extenso 
(the ninth unfortunately was not available because 
of World War II). Only one MS seems nearly 
complete ; this lists 610 items.* 

In addition to these two relatively extensive 
catalogues, Gardiner has included a hieroglyphic 
transcription of a writing-board in University Col- 
lege, London (‘ Univ.’), which lists 16 ‘occupa- 
tions that are in a temple’ and 18 examples of 
‘the work of a (wood)-carver.’? This school-boy 
exercise may well be copied from some longer 
onomasticon, now lost. 

Observing that each of the two principal ono- 
mastica includes a list of Upper Egyptian towns 
in geographical sequence from upstream to down- 
stream, Gardiner has put together a comparative 
table of more or less similar lists ranging in date 
from the Thirteenth or Fourteenth Dynasty (On. 
Ram.) to the reign of Vespasian. These are pre- 
sented in parallel columns, vol. III, plates XXIV- 
XXVII. 

The authors of the two principal onomastica 
apparently aimed to classify the contents of the 
universe. From this point of view, their achieve- 


* This long MS is the so-called glossary, justly asso- 
ciated with the name of Golénischeff. According to 
Gardiner and Cerny, this and the Wenamon MS are by 
the same hand. 


ments reflect the essential crudity of ancient schol- 
arship, and especially of pre-Greek scholarship. 
Similar entities are grouped together with some 
success (bodies of water and joints of meat are 
not confused with one another) and the sequence 
within each category shows some effort at logical 
arrangement (as noted above, towns of Upper 
Egypt appear in an intelligible geographic order) 
but the selection of items for mention can scarcely 
be defended (a list of celestial phenomena is 
headed by the general word ‘sky,’ but in the ter- 
restrial and aquatic lists which follow, the general 
words ‘earth’ and ‘water’ are omitted) and the 
arrangement is often clumsy (rmt ‘man,’ no. 230, 
is separated from s ‘man,’ no. 295, by a consider- 
able list of foreign peoples, lands, and cities; and 
the word s ‘man’ just mentioned begins a list of 
some seventeen or eighteen words for human beings 
classified by age, sex, occupation, or status which 
separates the foreign localities from the towns of 
Egypt). These are not the only vagaries of the 
texts here edited. 

The ancient compilers made no attempt to define 
or explain the entities which they listed, but merely 
named them. Gardiner has supplied this lack with 
a commentary which nearly fills two of his three 
volumes, elucidating each term with his customary 
learning, good sense, and clarity of thought and 
expression. ‘he commentary is specifically ad- 
dressed to Egyptologists, and its scope is largely 
determined by the none-too-wise selection of items 
made by the ancient compilers. Within these two 
limits, we have here a brief critical encyclopedia 
of present-day Egyptological knowledge. If a word 
occurs in one of the onomastica, the Egyptological 
user will find an excellent discussion of the thing 
designated. It would be ungracious to complain 
that things not mentioned in the onomastica are 
usually not discussed. Especially noteworthy are 
an excursus of seven pages on the geographic term 
Rtnw (see below) and one of eighteen pages on 
the principal Asiatic campaigns of Tuthmosis III 
and Amenophis II, but it would be impractical to 
list here all of the geographical, historical, and 
philological problems which are illuminated. The 
whole is made accessible by suitable indexes, the 
work of J. W. B. Barns.? 





* The indexes would have been even more helpful if 
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The work has been in my possession many 
months, and volumes I and II have been among 
the most frequently consulted of the books at my 
elbow. The notes which follow are meant as a 
small thank-offering for an immensely valuable 
and varied mine of critical learning. 

I, 21*: It seems to me very doubtful whether 
‘the future Ramesses IV’ ever bore the title ‘ great 
overseer of the army’ or any other title charac- 
teristic of the crown prince. The ‘ Ramesses’ so 
titled in Gauthier, Livre des rois, III, 175, was 
more probably the father of Ramesses VI, who 
apparently never became king.* But this very fact 
gives added emphasis to Gardiner’s remark that 
‘the “great overseer of the army” was a post 
often accorded to the Crown-prince,’ since the title 
was placed here precisely to indicate (truly or 
falsely) that the father of Ramesses VI was crown 
prince under Ramesses III. Still more striking 
are such examples as Medinet Habu II, 74 and 91, 
where the ‘crown prince, king’s scribe, great over- 
seer of the army, and king’s son’ is pictured with 
a blank space for subsequent insertion of his name: 
when these scenes were carved there was no crown 
prince, but it was assumed that any prince who 
might later be designated heir to the throne would 
also be named great overseer of the army 

I, 88*, line 8, ‘he is a man of the people’: Does 
not the passage (Anast. V, 26, 5-6) rather mean 
that the addressee is a native of the district, not 
an official brought from elsewhere, therefore one 
who should know the local populace? 

I, 89*, lines 6 ff: Kees, Kulturgeschichte, 229, 
seems to compare the nw ‘hunter’ (not the mr 
hiswt ‘overseer of deserts’) with the épyyodvAaxes. 
Surely the ‘overseer of deserts’ was on a higher 
level. 

I, 122*: Krnt certainly meant ‘foreskin’ in 
Meneptah’s time, but this does not prove that it 
had the same meaning under Ramesses III, and 
Gardiner seems to me to pass over the Medinet 
Habu evidence too lightly. I still believe that 
during the intervening generation the circumcised 
Egyptians had transferred this Semitic loan-word 
from the ‘foreskin’ which they did not possess to 
the ‘phallus’ which they had. See our footnotes 





references to the pages of the two text volumes had 
uniformly been included; the much less useful item- 
numbers of the onomastica themselves could then have 
been omitted. 

*See Peet, JHA XIV (1928), 55-56. 
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in the text volume to Medinet Habu I and II, 
p. 14, n. 24a, and p, 15, n. 6-30a. 

I, 142*-149*, note on the geographic term Rinw 
‘Retjnu’: Gardiner’s definition of ‘Retjnu’ as 
used in Eighteenth Dynasty texts seems to me 
indubitably correct: ‘ (1) Palestine and Syria to- 
gether, (2) a land of petty principalities, and 
(3) excluding the large kingdoms of Nahrin and 
Khatti’ (I, 144*). I agree that ‘the country, not 
being a political unity, probably had no definite 
boundaries’ (ibid.). Therefore I do not under- 
stand Gardiner’s objection (I, 143*) to Noth’s 
statement that the word was ‘sehr vage und allge- 
mein gebraucht.’ 

The Middle Kingdom evidence thus far avail- 
able is hopelessly inadequate. Provisionally, I see 
no reason to assume that Retjnu in the Twelfth 
Dynasty differed from Retjnu in the Eighteenth. 
The description of Sinuhe’s patron which Gardiner 
renders ‘the prince of Upper Retjnu’ (I, 142*) 
may with equal propriety be translated ‘a prince 
of Upper Retjnu’: I cannot understand Gardiner’s 
statement that this passage ‘appears to assume a 
single ruler for Upper Retjnu, as though this were 
an area of limited extent’ (I, 142*-143*).* 

Gardiner’s assumption (I, 145*, with n. 1) and 
that of Eduard Meyer whom he cites, that the 
Eighteenth Dynasty expressions ‘ His Majesty was 
in the land of Retjnu’ and ‘His Majesty was in 
Djahy’ ‘cannot well be vague phrases, and clearly 
there must have been a distinction between them,’ 
seems to me unsupported by evidence. Forty years 
ago one might have written ‘in the United King- 
dom’ and ‘in the British Isles’ without intending 
any distinction between the two terms. Gardiner’s 
own definition of Retjnu as ‘ Palestine and Syria 
together’ would seem to make Retjnu include the 
whole of Djahy, in any case. His data show that 
Djahy extended at least as far south as Ascalon, 
at least as far north as an unspecified part of 
Lebanon, and at least as far inland as the Sea of 
Galilee ; unlike Gardiner (I, 141) I think Ramesses 
II probably included Kadesh on Orontes in Djahy. 

I, 158*, lines 17-19: The reference te Naville 
should read Deir el Bahari III, Pl. 80 (not “ [1], 
Pl. 7”). The Inscription here cited can scarcely 
be of anyone other than Hatshepsut; the HUNT 


‘In his Egyptian Grammar, p. 103, n. 12, Gardiner 
has himself pointed out that the construction here is 
identical with Peasant R 1, shty pw n Sht-hm3t, which 
he rightly translates ‘he was a peasant of the Wady 
Natran.’ 
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may be either of Tuthmosis I or II. Sethe (Urk. 
IV, 104-105) was right in stating that the wavy 
line n given by Diimichen as part of Tuthmosis 
II’s name cannot have been on the stone, but the 
red crown n would probably fit the lacuna as easily 
as the k3 which Sethe restored, and Diimichen may 
well have substituted one n for the other. 

I, 165*: The curious spelling i-k3-ty for ‘ Ugarit’ 
in the Karnak and Memphis stelae of Amenophis 
II (if not simply copied from a faulty archetype 
in the two cases) may conceivably go back to a 
Middle Kingdom spelling in which 3—r (as in 
the Achtungstexte). 

I, 177*, lines 17 ff: (From the Memphis stela 
of Amenophis IJ, line 14) ‘we learn what hap- 
pened to the messenger of the prince of Nahrin 
whose only present was a letter on clay tied to his 
neck—he was taken prisoner and bound fast to His 
Majesty’s chariot.’ Badawi’s interpretation of this 
passage is better (Annales du Service, XLII, 1942, 
15): the letter was to some enemy of Amenophis. 
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(Note that the text says Amenophis found the 
messenger, not vice versa.) The Pharaohs were 
cruel enough to their beaten enemies, but I do not 
know that they ever abused the messengers ac- 
credited to them by undefeated foreign sovereigns. 

I, 190*: I do not understand why Gardiner 
questions the identification of *Isk3n in the Ach- 
tungstexte with Ascalon. 

I, 190*: The reference to a ‘capture’ of Gaza 
by Tuthmosis III is probably only a thoughtless 
slip. The passage cited (Urk. IV, 648, 10-1) does 
not seem to me to support the idea, and has not 
ueually been so interpreted by recent writers. 

I, 201*: To translate Prst ‘ Palestine’ rather 
than ‘ Philistia’ in an inscription of Pharaonic 
date is surely anachronistic. 

II, 278*, line 4 from bottom: for ‘Seth’ read 
‘ Amin.’ 

Witi1amM F, EpcEerton 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 





The Wilbour Papyrus. Edited by ALAN H. Garpti- 
NER. Volume II, Commentary, and Volume 
III, Translation. Pp. x-+ 216; xii + 135. 
Published for The Brooklyn Museum at The 
Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press, 1948. 


These two volumes contain Sir Alan Gardiner’s 
interpretation of the magnificent papyrus to which 
Charles Edwin Wilbour’s name has been given.* 
The papyrus, more than 10 meters long and 42 
centimeters high, contains more columns, more 
lines of text, and probably more words, than any 
other known Egyptian manuscript. Unlike the 
onomastica discussed above, the text of P. Wilbour 
is of great interest. Written about 1150 B.c. 
(Text A in the fourth year of Ramses V, Text B 
a little later), it formed at the time an important 
part of the book-keeping apparatus in a large public 
revenue office for Middle Egypt.? 

The nearest congeners of this roll are from the 
Kingdom of the Ptolemies, almost a thousand years 
later. Not only do we possess practically no other 
pre-Ptolemaic Egyptian land register, we have 
almost no original documents of any kind to illus- 


*See my review of Volume I, JAOS LXII (1942), 
206-207. 

*The lands registered were in Middle Egypt; the 
provenience of the papyrus is unknown. 


trate Pharaoh’s administrative methods.* After 


“several years’ continuous study” (II, 4) Gardi- 
ner, the recognized leader of the Egyptian philo- 


logists now living, has had to approach the end of 
his book while “its main problem remains intact, 
unsolved, barely even formulated. That problem 
concerns the administrative purposes to be served 
by the figures ascertained or decided upon by the 
officials responsible for the two texts” (II, 201). 
The principal causes of this obscurity are the 
unique nature of the document, its highly con- 
densed account-book style, and our generally inade- 
quate understanding of the language, history, and 
government of Pharaonic Egypt. It is almost 
superfluous to state that Gardiner’s commentary 
is the indispensable foundation on which any study 
of the text must now be based. 

Two different but related texts are on the 





* For contemporary documents in hieroglyphic, see 
Gardiner, Ramesside Administrative Documents (1948). 
Many of these are translated and discussed in his 
Ramesside Texts Relating to the Taxation and Trans- 
port of Corn, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
XXVII (1941), 19-73. See further Scharff and Seidl, 
Einfiihrung in die aigyptische Rechtsgeschichte bis zum 
Ende des Neuen Reiches. I. Juristischer Teil, von Erwin 
Seidl (Agyptologische Forschungen, Heft 10, 1939).— 
No. XXIII, pp. 68-71, in the Ramesside Administrative 
Documents gives some fragments of another Twentieth 
Dynasty land register. 
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papyrus. Text B, the shorter, “is an elaborate 
enumeration of khato-lands of Pharaoh, classified 
under the names of the officials responsible for 
their yield” (II, 59; for Gardiner’s discussion of 
the obscure term “khato-lands” see especially II, 
166). 

Text A, the longer and more important of the 
two texts, is divided into four unnumbered sec- 
tions, each dealing with a considerable area in 
Middle Egypt. The beginning of Section I is lost ; 
Gardiner gives reasons (II, 11) for believing that 
it began on another papyrus, and these four sec- 
tions may perhaps be only a fragment from a larger 
register. The other three sections begin with head- 
ings as follows: 


Section II (21,16): Year 4 [calendar month 
II] day 15 to day 20,‘ making 6 days of 
collection of taxes made by ditto. 

Section III (44,1): Year 4, calendar month II, 
day 2[1 to day] 28, collection of taxes 
made by ditto. 


Section IV (75,1): Year 4, calendar month II, 
day 29, to calendar month III, day 1, 
collection of taxes made by ditto. 


The Egyptian word which I have rendered 
“collection of taxes” is st. Gardiner now believes 
that this word means to “assess” taxes (II, 10 
and 57) but his earlier view® that it means “col- 
lect ” taxes seems to me the only one which fits all 
of his examples. Similarly I think the feminine 
collective #3 must be rendered “the (body of) 
tax collectors” (Gardiner “body of taxpayers”) 
and the title p ‘3 n st “the chief tax collector” 
(Gardiner “Chief Taxing-Master”). Gardiner 
himself remarks (II, 10) that “it seems difficult 
to conceive of a less suitable time for a land- 
survey ” (for the purpose of assessing agricultural 
taxes) than the dates mentioned above, which fall 
in the last two-thirds of July, Gregorian (late 
July and early August, Julian) when the Nile 
was rising but still low: the crops of the previous 
agricultural year were safely stored in the gran- 
aries, and the next year’s crops were unpredictable. 
But for exactly these reasons, the dates in the 
headings would be eminently suitable for collecting 
taxes, rents, or other payments due out of the 





* Boldface type in the present translations represents 
red ink in the hieratic text. 

® Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, Third Series, 
Vol. I, Text (1935), 48-49. 
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existing grain. The verb h3y “to measure,” re- 
peated with almost every item in the text, is 
equally applicable to land or grain; when applied 
to land “found dry,” which therefore produced 
no grain (cf. 34, 9 in the example translated be- 
low), the reference is necessarily to a land measure- 
ment completed some months earlier, for almost 
all of the lands listed in the papyrus must have 
been dry in the second calendar month. 

The identity of the person or group indicated 
by “ditto” is lost with the beginning of Section I. 
It may perhaps have been “ the chief tax collector” 
or “the body of tax collectors.” 

Each of the four sections is a register of lands 
lying within a particular section of Middle Egypt; 
but the papyrus gives neither the boundaries of 
the four territories nor the boundaries of any of 
the tracts registered. No one could have deter- 
mined the exact location of any tract merely by 
the data given in the papyrus. 

Within each of the four sections the lands are 
divided, first, according to landowners. These may 
be classified as follows: 


I. Temples of the gods. 

II. Mortuary temples and other cult establish- 
ments of the reigning Pharaoh Ramses V 
and certain of his predecessors. These 
individuals, living and dead, were of 
course also gods in the view of the 
Egyptians. 

. A “house” (pr, temple or estate) of a 
(deceased) royal personage (a queen, ac- 
cording to Gardiner) named Ti‘o “in 
the House of Amon” (§ 57). 

. The endowment or foundation (miwd, see 
Gardiner, II, 18) of a vizier Rahotep 
“who is dead.” 

. Several “landing-places of Pharaoh.” 

. Two consorts of Ramses V. 

. Two harems (of Pharaoh), in Memphis 
and Mi-wer. 

. The Treasury of Pharaoh (§§192, 196, 
197). 

. Pharaoh, especially as owner of “ miné- 
lands” and “khato-lands” (see II, 
165 ff.). 


Pharaohs and other gods, and wives and harems 





* Gardiner’s suggestion (II, 10) that the foundations 
of Egyptian astronomical chronology may need revision 
at this point, is not acceptable and serves only to under- 
score the improbability of his new interpretation of 4t. 
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of Pharaohs—such are the ostensible landowners 
in every paragraph except one: the dead vizier 
Rahotep, alone among mere human males, intrudes 
into this august company. While other human 
beings are said to have lands “under their au- 
thority” or “in their hands” as administrators 
or cultivators, it seems clearly implied that they 
did not own the land which they managed or tilled. 
Yet in other documents there is scanty but fairly 
good evidence that some agricultural land in Egypt 
was owned by ordinary human individuals.’ In 
the 27th year of Amenhotep III one herdsman 
sold three arouras of land to another, receiving 
one cow as the price, and the record makes no 
mention of any higher owner.® The lands involved 
in the lawsuit of Mes seem to have been the private 
property of the individual litigants and their pre- 
decessors in tenure during the Eighteenth and 
early Nineteenth Dynasties.® Just as Text B of 
Papyrus Wilbour deals with only one category, 
namely, khato-lands of Pharaoh, so we may sup- 
pose that Text A was meant to deal only with 
certain categories —in general, those owned by 
divine or royal institutions — while lands owned 
by human beings belonged to a different register. 
The vizier Rahotep may owe his presence here to 
some peculiarity of the rare type of foundation 
called m3wd. 

Under each landowning institution in Text A, 
individual parcels of land are grouped in one or 
more paragraphs according to the persons responsi- 
ble for their administration and cultivation. Gen- 
erally speaking, each paragraph belongs to one or 
the other of two types which Gardiner calls “ non- 
apportioning” and “apportioning paragraphs.” 
These terms may or may not ultimately prove 
appropriate, but we had best keep them as long 
as the essential difference between the two types 
remains undetermined. 

The non-apportioning paragraphs regularly pre- 
cede the apportioning paragraphs, contain more 
red ink, and were probably of more immediate 
interest to the scribes who wrote Papyrus Wilbour, 
at least at the time when they wrote it. 

Non-apportioning and apportioning paragraphs 
are sporadically interrelated by pairs of entries 
which Gardiner (wrongly, I think) regards as 


* Cf. Seidl, Einfiihrung, p. 46. 
‘ * P. Berlin 9784, 15 ff., ed. Gardiner, AZ XLIII (1906), 
8 fi. 

*Gardiner, The Inscription of Mes, in Sethe, Unter- 
suchungen, IV (1905). 
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examples of double-entry bookkeeping. These he 
calls pésh-entries, from pdsh “to divide,” “ appor- 
tion,” the Coptic infinitive corresponding to a Late 
Egyptian word which regularly distinguishes these 
entries from all others in the non-apportioning 
paragraphs. Pésh-entries in the non-apportioning 
paragraphs he calls “pdsh-entries of Type A,” 
and the corresponding entries in the apportioning 
paragraphs “ pdsh-entries of Type B.” An exam- 
ple will somewhat clarify this and some other 
features of the text. 


§ 77 is a non-appportioning paragraph belong- 
ing to a Heliopolitan foundation of Ramses JII 
and occupying the first twenty lines of column 34. 
The name of the foundation fills the whole of line 1: 


34,1 Those of the Mansion of Ramses-Ruler- 
of-Heliopolis in the House of Re‘ 
north of Heliopolis: 

Domain of this house in hand of con- 
troller Nebwedjfa. 

T Measurement in the pa‘é-land east of the 
Village of Djasasati: 

Farm of cultivator Penhasi 50, mc. 10, 
mc. 500 

Another 30, mc. 734, me. 225 

Another 30, mc. 5, mc. 150 

Apportioned for the House of Amon-Re- 
King-of-the-Gods (in the) domain of 
the Nome, sacks 62% 

T Measurement in the Lake of Amon: 

34, 9 Farm found dry .10 

34,10 T Measurement in the new land of 

T-Kaha west <of 

34,11 His farm 10, me. 5, mc. 50 

34,12 T Measurement to the north of the Castle 

of Meryre: 

His farm 5, mc. 5, mc. 25 

Apportioned for the Mansion of Pharaoh 

(in the) domain of Hardai sacks 
1% % 

34,15 T Measurement in the haru-grove west of 

this place: 

His farm 3 (arouras), mc. 5, mc. 15 

[Appor]tioned for the Mansion of Pha- 

raoh in the House of Amon (in) this 
domain (sacks) 1% 
34,18 T Measurement in the Mound of Re: 


34, 2 


34, 3 


34, 8 


34, 13 
34, 14 


34, 16 
34, 17 





*« [The fraction % should be boldface, i.e. red in the 
original, whenever on this and the following page it 
follows a numeral in boldface; lack of the proper 
character prevented correct printing. M. B. E.] 

1° Line left incomplete in the original. 
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34,19 His farm 60, mc. 5, mc. 300 dry, arouras 
20 11 

Apportioned [for the] Mansion of Pha- 
raoh (in) this domain (sacks) 22% 


The letter “'T ” in front of lines 3, 8, 10, 12, 15, 
and 18 above represents a hieratic group which 
elsewhere may serve as abbreviation of the verb t3y 
“take.” Its function here is unknown; see II, 71 
for Gardiner’s discussion. It has been added by a 
later hand in front of every line in Text A begin- 
ning with the word “ Measurement” (but never 
in front of lines beginning “Another measure- 
ment”) and referring to Theban or Heliopolitan 
property, with only three exceptions, all of which 
are in Section 1II: 75, 27, 75, 48, and 83,8. The 
symbol never appears with other property. 

The symbol “me.” (expanded as “measure of 
capacity ” II, 62 and elsewhere, and as “ 


34, 20 


measure 
of corn” II, 119 and elsewhere) was introduced 
by Gardiner “in order not to prejudge” the actual 
value of the hieroglyph g® in this text. In 
Gardiner’s words, “ »® in Ramesside hieratic 


stands for oipé, the fourth part of the +} ‘sack,’ 
and although the sign in the Wilbour papyrus is 
made so curiously as to be nearly unrecognizable, 


yet the small tick at the right end left no doubt 
in Cern¥’s mind or in mine that g@ is the right 
transcription. ... We must apparently reconcile 
ourselves to the conclusion that s® in the non- 
apportioning assessments is the word for oipé, 
however the following numerals are to be under- 
stood” (II, 62). 

What may be called the basic reckoning lines of 
the non-apportioning paragraphs contain three red 
figures each (here lines 4-6, 11, 13, 16, and 19). 
Lines referring to unproductive property and con- 
taining only one black figure, like 34, 9, occur con- 
stantly in the apportioning paragraphs but very 
rarely in non-apportioning paragraphs. In the 
lines with three red figures, the first is a number 
of arouras, the second a number of mc. per aroura, 
and the third the product giving the total number 
of me. for the plot. “There are only three rates 
of assessment, namely 5 mc., which is exceedingly 
common, and 74% and 10 mc., which are both 
rare” (II, 198). 

Lines in the non-apportioning paragraphs be- 
ginning with the word “ Apportioned” are pdsh- 





** The words “dry, arouras 20” are probably a note 
added later. 
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entries of Type A. Such a line always ends with 
a single red figure, which is always 744% of the 
final red figure in the main reckoning line just 
preceding—or 744% of the sum of the final red 
figures when two or more main reckoning lines 
precede. (34,7 is one of the very few such lines 
showing an error in reckoning: 744% of 875 is 
655%, not 62%.) 

In our example, four lines, nos. 7, 14, 17, and 20, 
are pdsh-entries of Type A. The corresponding 
Type B entries are 24, 21-22 (in §55) and 26,7; 
26,9; and 26,5 (in § 59). 


§ 55 is an apportioning paragraph of 45 lines 
dealing with certain estates of Amon of Karnak 
under the nome administration of Heracleopolis ; 
the two lines which concern us read “ [ Control ]ler 
Neb[wedjfa] in apportionment of land cultivated 
for [Those of the Mansion in the House of Re‘ 
north of] Heliopolis arouras 110. 22% % me. 
1% » 

§ 59, dealing with the apportioning domain of 


the mortuary temple of Ramses V, fills three whole 
columns (cols. 26-28). It begins: 


26,1 Apportioning [do]main of this house 
(in) the Tract of Cynopolis: 

26,2 [T] Measurement in the Mound of Re‘: 

26,3 Cultivator Penhasi in apportionment of 
land cultivated for 

Those of the Mansion in the House of 
Re‘ north of Heliopolis, 

domain (under the authority of) con- 
troller Nebwedjfa .60 15, mc. 1% 

26,6 [T] Measurement [to the north of] the 
Castle of Meryre‘: 

Cul[tivator Penh]asi in apportionment 
of land cultivated for this house 
under his authority 5. 14%, me. 1% 

26,8 [T] [Measure]ment in the haru-grove west 
of this place: 

Cultivator Penhasi in apportionment 
of land cultivated for this house 
under his authority .3 (arouras). 


%4, me. 1% 


The typical pdsh-entry of Type B (such as lines 
5, 7, and 9 here) shows one black figure (a number 
of arourae, identical with the total number in- 
volved in the pdsh-entry of Type A) and two red 
figures. The first red figure is a number of arourae, 
normally one-fourth of the total just mentioned. 
The second red figure is “134 ” in every preserved 


26, 4 


26, 5 


26, 7 


26, 9 
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case except one (76,5, where it is “3”), and this 
is invariably stated to be a number of “me.” The 
multiplication clearly implied would yield the 
equivalent of % “me.” per aroura of the entire 
parcel, but this result is nowhere stated in the 
papyrus. 

In the typical case where the non-apportioning 
paragraph reckons 5 me. per aroura, the pdsh-entry 
of Type A yields 3% “sack” per aroura. 

Gardiner argues at length that the sign for oipé 

“me.”) in Text A of Papyrus Wilbour really 
means the larger measure khar (“sack”). His 
primary argument, though not his only one, is 
“the fact that for two quarters mc. two dots : 
placed vertically like a colon are used, a mode of 
notation familiar for the khar, but absolutely un- 
exampled for the oipé.” In Gardiner’s view, this 
argument “is decisive” (II, 200). Cerny, how- 
ever, “has adopted the opposite opinion” (ibid.). 
Since Gardiner’s interpretation of “me.” makes 
the total amount of grain in the normal pésh-entry 
of Type A identical with the total implied in the 
corresponding Type B entry, it is natural that he 
regards the pdsh-entries as examples of double- 
entry bookkeeping. If this view were established, 
the consequences for the interpretation of the en- 
tire papyrus would be of great interest, and I 
regret that I cannot follow it. 

The scribes of Text A, throughout the 101 col- 
umns of that text, have consistently used “me.” 
for each and every quantity of grain mentioned in 
the main reckoning lines of the non-apportioning 
paragraphs and in all entries of the apportioning 
paragraphs (including all pdsh-entries of Type B), 
but have used “sack” always and exclusively in 
the pdsh-entries of Type A. The occurrences of 
the sign for “sack” probably exceed 500, those of 
“me.” must be several times as numerous. Gardi- 
ner’s view would require us to suppose that these 
two scribes, having to write the measure khar 
one or two thousand times, used the ordinary 
symbol for khar exclusively in pdsh-entries of 
Type A (constituting perhaps one-third or one- 
quarter of the total occurrences) but substituted 
the equally familiar symbol for the quite different 
measure oipé in all entries of other types (two- 
thirds or three-quarters of the total), maintaining 
this arbitrary and inherently misleading graphic 
distinction without a single error. This proposition 
passes my power to believe. 

I return, therefore, to the view which Gardiner 
would apparently have maintained but for the 
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curious notation of fractions after “me.” and 
which Cerny apparently still holds: the sign tran- 
scribed “ me.”, which Gardiner tells us is the usual 
hieratic sign for oipé, must really mean oipé here 
also, and the “sack” alone must be the khar. In 
this case, as Gardiner has seen, the evidence of 
double-entry bookkeeping disappears, for the total 
amount of grain recorded in each Type A pdsh- 
entry is always larger than the total suggested 
(never actually stated) in the corresponding Type 
B entry. 

The most important remaining clue to the mean- 
ing of Text A seems to me to be the word 8¢ in the 
headings of Sections II, III, and IV, which 
Gardiner renders “assessment ” but which I would 
render “collection (of taxes).” For the moment 
it matters little which of these translations be cor- 
rect. The action, in either case, was applied to 
lands of numerous temples, including the wealthiest 
Theban, Heliopolitan, and Memphite priesthoods, 
and also to lands stated to be “of Pharaoh.” No 
taxes, rents, or other revenues can have been as- 
sessed against or collected from lands in all of 
these categories by any other than royal authority. 
After making every allowance for the profound 
obscurity which even a Gardiner has not been able 
to lift from this unique and fascinating document, 
I cannot escape the conclusion that the Papyrus 
Wilbour records the effective collection of sub- 
stantial revenues, by Pharaoh’s tax-collectors and 
for Pharaoh’s use, from temple and royal lands 
alike. 

Gardiner, too, concludes “ with complete assur- 
ance, that the Twentieth Dynasty temples did pay 
taxes out of the produce of their fields” (II, 207). 
But on the following page he restates this con- 
clusion in terms which I find far less satisfactory : 
“Tt is thus certain, I repeat, that the Late Rames- 
side temples paid taxes to the State, or to what at 
this period was the equivalent of the State, namely 
the priesthood of Amen-Ré at Karnak.” (My 
italics). The words which I have italicized reflect 
a concept of Late Ramesside history which for- 
merly seemed certain to all of us, but which to me 
seems less and less probable. Foreign invasion and 
civil war, I think, were probably more important 
than priestly greed in causing the downfall of the 
Twentieth Dynasty. Discussion of this broader 
historical question is beyond the scope of the 
present review. 

Even in the interpretation of Papyrus Wilbour 
itself, neither Gardiner’s views nor mine can be 
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adequately presented here. All who are interested 
in the problems of Pharaonic administration will 
be studying and restudying Gardiner’s commen- 
tary on the Wilbour Papyrus for many years to 
come. No human being could have written such 
a commentary without arousing disagreement on 
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numerous points; no one better than Gardiner 
could have laid the foundation for future work on 
the text. The importance of his contribution is 
barely suggested in the foregoing notes. 


WitiuiAmM F. Epcrerton 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 





Jiidische Tradition in der Septuaginta. By Lxo 
Prigs. Pp. xxv-+ 118. Leiden: E. J. Britt, 
1948. 15 guilders. 


The work under review is an extension of a 
Basel dissertation which was completed in 1945 
under the title Beitrige zur Frage der jiidischen 
Tradition in der LXX. The author says that, 
even though there is an abundance of literature on 
the LXX, there is little that takes into account 
the Jewish tradition. The purpose of Prijs is not 
to establish the readings of the Vorlage of LXX, 
but to point out the Jewish Weltanschauung, laws, 
and Haggada, with special emphasis on Jewish 
exegesis in the Greek version. He maintains that 
the LXX is to be understood out of the Jewish 
torah-centric and theocentric Weltanschauung. 
Accordingly he seeks to understand the Greek 
translation in its relation to the Hebrew text from 
within or from its own spirit, and not through a 
mechanical and purely external comparison with 
MT. With this approach he makes numerous 
comparisons with the interpretations found in the 
Targum, Midrash, Talmud, and mediaeval com- 
mentators; in many instances he also cites the 
Peshitta. Accordingly he seeks to explain varia- 
tions between LXX and MT on the basis of Jewish 
traditional exegesis ; in other words, he holds that 
the textual basis of LXX is the same as that of 
MT. In case LXX contains a midrash which is 
not in the traditional literature, he supposes that 
it was not taken up in any special collection and 
that consequently it became lost. 

The book contains six chapters in which the 
following themes are treated in this order: (1) 
Halakah, (2) Haggadah, (3) Al] Tiqre Explana- 
tions, (4) Theology, (5) Additions in the LXX 
to the Hebrew Text, and (6) the LXX and the 
Accents of the Masoretic Text. At the end of the 
book are five and one-half pages of Nachtrige 
followed by an index of Biblical passages and an 
index of words in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
together with other Semitic languages. A useful 


Bibliography is also included in the introductory 
pages; in this connexion a useful addition would 
have been the chapter, Current Progress and Prob- 
lems in Septuagint Research, by H. M. Orlinsky in 
The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, 
edited by H. R. Willoughby (1947). 

Chapter I, which is on Halakah, opens with the 
statement: ‘Das Verstiindnis der LXX erfordert 
eine kurze Erliuterung des Depositenrechtes nach 
jiidischer Tradition.’ A reading of Prijs’s book 
shows that in a number of cases the LXX has the 
same interpretation as Jewish tradition. We must 
also admit that there are numerous cases in the 
LXX where we find exemplified the Jewish 
methods of exegesis which can easily be identified, 
even though they are not extant in the traditional 
literature. This is borne out by the reviewer’s 
study of the exegetical methods employed in the 
translation of I Samuel.? Prijs’s citation of 
Jewish literature has drawn attention to an ap- 
proach that has been neglected by commentators, 
and for this reason his study is of great impor- 
tance. The author does not make clear, however, 
by what method the translators availed themselves 
of the material which he has culled from the ex- 
tensive literature, but he hardly means to imply 
that they had it before them in written form. It 
should also be borne in mind that probably many 
agreements of the LXX with the traditional litera- 
ture are due solely to a common approach and 
method of exegesis and that we have to consider 
the element of coincidence. This study clearly 
indicates that Halakah, Haggadah, and Midrash 
began in pre-LXX times and that there were cer- 
tain exegetical methods in Jewish schools both in 
Palestine and in the Diaspora. In a number of 
instances the author appropriately refers to the 
discussion of hermeneutics as found in H. L. 
Strack’s Einleitung in Talmud und Midraé (1930), 
pp. 95-109. Naturally the Jewish translators of 





1 See the brief communication elsewhere in this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 
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the LXX were acquainted with the exegetical 
principles in vogue in their time and applied them 
here and there in the various books of the O. T. 
In his reading of the Targum of Job the reviewer 
found little help for the interpretation of the 
LXX text, and yet the Jewish principles are very 
apparent in the Greek version of this book; cf. 
his article, The Theological Approach of the Greek 
Translator of Job 1-15, JBL 68 (1949). 231-240. 

It should be borne in mind that in making a 
rendering from Hebrew into Greek the Biblical 
translator tried to make sense out of the passages 
before him. This problem has not been considered 
in this book. Thus in Pr. 6:6 the observation 
that the LXX employs the comparative is of no 
significance. Sometimes the translator obviously 
played with the root. A few examples will suffice 
to illustrate: thus in Ps. 91:6 ydsid suggested 
wséd ‘and demon’; in Is. 57:3 ‘dn®’na(h) sug- 
gested ‘dwodn ‘iniquity’; in Hosea 5:11 sdéw was 
interpreted as saw’. In all these cases we can agree 
with Prijs that the translator had a text not 
different from MT. We may call this playing with 
words and roots the trick of the translator. In 
this connexion also may be considered I Sam. 
20: 23, 42, where ‘ad is rendered éws, but it also 
suggested ‘éd, which is accordingly added ad sen- 
sum as pdprus. Rationalization was often employed 
by the Greek translator, as in Gen. 37: 28, where 
the Midianites are identified with the Ishmaelites. 
In many instances good sense was produced by a 
free translation as in Lev. 21:9; among sample 
free translations may be listed Gen. 30:15; Ex. 
2:9; Jud. 11:18; I Sam. 3:14; I Kings 22:19; 
II Kings 1:4,6,16. In I Kings 18:36 the free 
translation ‘3 fluent; it suggests rapid movement 
and is picturesque. Occasionally Prijs gives weak 
examples, as in Lam. 1:15; Eccl. 8:8 (p. 33). 
In the case of Dan. 10:6 the argument seems 
forced and very uncertain; perhaps @aAdoons is 
merely a phonetic development from a trans- 
literation. 

The work of Prijs abounds in numerous good 
examples, but only a few can be pointed out. Thus 
in Ex. 21: 22,23 both LXX and an old Halakah 
agree in transferring the harm done from the wife 
(MT) to the child. In connexion with al tigre 
may be cited Ex. 12:17 and Eccl. 8:1 as signifi- 
cant. But it is extremely difficult to quote Scrip- 
tural passages from this work, because the writer 
goes into such great detail, and often his ultimate 
purpose is not quite clear. 
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A few observations may be made on his lin- 
guistics. Thus the rendering of s*daga(h) (Ps. 
33:5) by éAenpootvy is a well-known interpreta- 
tion. Occasionally he refers to the Latin transla- 
tion of LXX in the London Polyglot, but that has 
nothing to do with the thesis he is trying to prove. 
In the case of Cant. 1:7 (p.54) the Aramaic 
idiom in p wore is not recognized. The Hebraic 
Greek of LXX should have received some con- 
sideration. In Cant. 4:13 (p. 39) we may regard 
drocroAai cov & literalistic rendering of slahaytk. 
It seems that dwocrodai means ‘shoots’ and no 
more. The preposition éy is often used to denote 
cause or means, and this is recognized on p. 43, 
note 3; accordingly one wonders why he indulged 
in such a long discussion of Ex. 29:43 and Ps. 
68:36. On pp. 48-49 in connexion with the ren- 
dering «is papripwov for ld‘ad (Micah 7:18; Amos 
1:11; Pr. 29:14), the question may be raised 
whether the author has not exaggerated the diffi- 
culty; it is possible that the translators meant to 
use eis papripiov in the sense of ‘ for ever.’ 

Some passages should be reconsidered by the 
author. On p. 26 in Ezek. 28:13, 14 ‘att is not 
doubly translated; it was read as ’et and accord- 
ingly rendered pera; ov comes from the second 
person suffix in hibbdra’éikd. On p. 32, in Job 
23:13, where we have a free translation, it is 
better to have xai airds represent w*hi’. In regard 
to Gen. 15:11 (p. 73) the question may be raised 
why the author sought such a difficult explana- 
tion; the translator had the same consonants as 
MT, but he vocalized his unpointed text differ- 
ently, whence xai ovvexd@cev airois. In connexion 
with Is. 24:23 (p. 74) the matter is very simple 
as explained by Schleusner and Frankel, who are 
quoted, but not followed. His comparison with 
Is. 30: 26, however, is misleading ; if the translator 
be correct in one passage, it does not follow that 
he is right everywhere. 

The theology of the translators is of great im- 
portance in LXX studies, and much material in 
this field was assembled by C. T. Fritsch, whose 
dissertation The Anti-Anthropomorphisms of the 
Greek Pentateuch was published at Princeton in 
1948 ; cf. reviews of this work by H. M. Orlinsky, 
Crozer Quarterly 21 (1944) .156-160; J. Reider, 
JBL 48 (1944) .203-205; J. A. Montgomery, 
Princeton Seminary Bulletin 3% (Dec., 1943) .46- 
47. It may be in order to make some observations 
on Prijs’s chapter on Theologie; in consideration 
of the number of pages devoted to this section 
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(62-75), it may be inferred that the author rightly 
considers this an important element in LXX 
studies. Attention should be called to his com- 
ments (pp. 64-65) on torah-study as exemplified 
in Is. 50:4 and Ps. 119: 70. On p. 67 in refer- 
ence to Gen. 49:10 it appears that LXX had a 
Hebrew text like MT and that the Messianic 
interpretation was a Jewish tradition which LX X 
followed. In the discussion of Ex. 23.8 (p. 65), 
where we have a free translation, the grammatical 
reference is more important than the quotation 
from the Mechilta. In the case of Pr. 28:24 
(p. 63) it seems that we are dealing simply with a 
free translation. In the rendition of Job 36:5 
(pp. 62-63) it appears that we have merely an 
influence from 8: 20. In connexion with Ps. 82:1 
(p.6) the possibility may be suggested that we 
have here a theological interpretation to emphasize 
the supremacy of God. In Ex. 16:8 a murmuring 
against God is removed by rendering ‘alaw by xa6’ 
jpov. In Ex. 23:7 (pp. 13-14) the change from 
the first person, which refers to God, to the second 
may have been made for theological reasons. In 
Lev. 18:21 (pp. 14-15) the substitution of 70 
évoya 7o ayov for ‘the name of thy God’ in MT, 
without question has a theological reason. Ezek. 
48:35 is taken up under Al Tiqre Deutungen 
(pp. 44-45) ; MT ‘ The Lord is there’ is rendered 
in LXX by éorat 76 évoua airys. In this connexion 
Prijs suggests: ‘dass Kvpios durch Versehen des 
Kopisten wegfiel oder gar wegen des zu kiihnen 
Bildes spiter gestrichen wurde.’ The latter possi- 
bility seems to be the better, but the time of the 
omission has to be reconsidered. It is just as 
probable that for theological reasons it was de- 
liberately left out in the original Old Greek. One 
observation should be made on Job 14: 14 (p. 71), 
where we meet a different point of view in LXX 
from that of MT. In the latter there is a question 
concerning life after death, but in LXX it is pre- 
sented positively as a fact. In connexion with 
theology attention should be drawn to the discus- 
sion of Gen. 6:3. Apparently the translator had 
the same Hebrew as MT, but by playing with the 
root, diin was interpreted as dir. The author 
overlooks the fact that we are dealing here with an 
anti-anthropomorphism ; it may also be noted that 
the Onkelos Targum in removing the anthropo- 
morphism goes farther than LXX; in the Targum 
the spirit of God no longer is the subject. 

As a result of his own studies the reviewer has 


come to the conclusion that in the main the 
Hebrew Vorlage used by the Greek translators 
agrees with MT, but it must be admitted that 
there are numerous cases where it disagrees. In 
this connexion there should be considered the al- 
ternative Hebrew readings, of which there is evi- 
dence in the readings collated by Kennicott and 
deRossi; a study of MT and LXX will bring to 
light others which are not represented in the 
manuscripts studied by these two authorities. 
Work has been done in this field by O. H. Bostrém, 
Alternative Readings in the Hebrew of the Books 
of Samuel (1918) ; C. C. Torrey, Stray Notes on 
the Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra, JAOS 43 (1923). 
229-238 ; R. Gordis, The Hebrew Tecxt in the Mak- 
ing (1937) ; F. Zimmermann, The Perpetuation of 
Variants in the Masoretic Text, JQR NS 24 
(1944) .459-474; J. W. Wevers, Double Readings 
in the Books of Kings, JBL 65 (1946) .307-310, 
and A Study of the Hebrew Variants in the Books 
of Kings, ZAW 61 (1949) .43-76. 

A reading of this work shows that the author 
has not devoted sufficient attention to alternative 
readings. If LXX agrees with a reading of the 
Samaritan or with a variant or the variants in 
Kennicott and deRossi in opposition to MT, we 
may reasonably infer that we are dealing with 
alternative readings. In this connexion we may 
cite Ex. 22:9,13 (p.6); Num. 11:32 (p. 39); 
Deut. 20:6 [cf. Deut. 28:30 and Jer. 31:5] 
(p. 54). On p. 66 in a discussion of Ex. 23: 8 the 
author derives 6¢@aApovs from Deut. 16:19, but it 
should be noted that twelve mss. and the Samari- 
tan at this point have ‘éné. In Chapter V, Hinzu- 
fiigungen der LXX zum Hebriischen Text, the 
following passages should be considered as repre- 
sentative of alternative readings: Gen. 7:3; 8: 
18; 12:3; 21:18; 25:8; Ex. 1:22; 3:8,17; 
17:11; 19:3; 23:23; 23:28; 25:37; 34:11; 
Lev. 1:8; 8:13; Num. 24:8; Deut. 7:10. 

A number of other passages should also be con- 
sidered as possibilities of a double tradition or 
alternative readings: Gen. 7:17, cf. 12; 8: 12, ef. 
10; 17:10, cf. 7; 18:13, ef. 12; 18:17, cf. 26: 
24; 25:10, cf. 23: 20; 28:13, cf. 15:1; 29:1, ef. 
28: 5b; Ex. 2:11, cf. 23; 14:11, cf. 17:3; 19: 
10, cf. 21; 22:24, cf. 25; 24:18, cf. 12; Lev. 
9:19, cf. 3:3; Num. 17: 2, cf. 4; Deut. 2: 5, 19, 
cf. 9. In these cases, however, the reviewer is not 
deciding whether we ave dealing with alternative 
readings or with the influences from neighboring 
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or even remote verses. At any rate, this problem 
will have to be faced and conclusions should be 
drawn in the study of the Hebrew text of each 
book of the O. T. 

Prijs’s work is in the right direction. A varia- 
tion between LXX and MT in numerous cases is 
not to be explained on the assumption that a 
different Hebrew text lies behind LXX. The O. T. 
books were rendered into Greek at various times, 
and in order to find out the philosophy of transla- 
tion, the exegetical methods, and the theological 
background of the translators it will be necessary 
to study one book at a time to have a clear picture ; 
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in this connexion more than extant traditional 
literature will have to be considered. In many 
cases the Jewish exegetical methods employed in 
LXX can be determined, even though they may 
not be extant in the traditional literature. Prijs’s 
book shows that due caution must always be exer- 
cised in emending MT on the basis of LXX; in 
this respect he has made a significant contribution 
to O. T. studies. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 


PrINcETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AND PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





Aram Naharaim: A Contribution to the History 
of Upper Mesopotamia in the Second Millen- 
nium B.C. By Rocsr T. O’CatLacHan, S.J. 
(Analaecta Orientalia 26.) Pp. xv + 164, with 
38 plates and 3 maps. Rome: PoNTIFICIUM 
INSTITUTUM BreLicum, 1948. $11.50. 


The subject of this study requires a broad canvas 
for adequate treatment. Upper Mesopotamia and 
the adjoining territories—which is another way of 
saying Aram Naharaim—emerged in the second 
millennium B.C. as the center of gravity in the an- 
cient Near East. Vigorous new elements—ethnic, 
cultural, and political—appear on the scene, rival- 
ing and eclipsing the long-established centers 
along the Nile and the Lower Euphrates. We are 
now faced with Assyrians, Kassites, Hurrians and 
Ilittites, Canaanites and Aramaeans, either indi- 
vidually or in ever changing combinations. 

Until recently the principal areas in which these 
relative newcomers converged and clashed suffered 
from much obscurity owing to the paucity of source 
material. Today this is no longer true. Nuzi, Mari, 
Ugarit, and Alalah have added vast stores of in- 
formation. The import of much of this is imme- 
diately apparent, but a great deal remains to be 
integrated and appraised. In these circumstances 
the task which Father O’Callaghan set himself 
was highly taxing and ambitious. 

Outstanding success in an undertaking of this 
kind could scarcely be expected of any one scholar. 
The book before us is the product of broad learn- 
ing, enormous industry, and rare enthusiasm. It 
is certain to be widely used. Because it involves 
several disciplines, readers competent in only one 


of these may find it difficult to approach the whole 
with the requisite measure of criticism. For this 
reason, among others, it is regrettable that the 
author has added to the existing complexities of 
his task by ranging farther afield than would seem 
at all constructive. By thus borrowing trouble he 
has impaired the usefulness of a timely and badly 
needed study. 

Archaeology is properly one of the essential 
tools which the author employs. Yet such em- 
ployment appears at times to be excessive. For 
instance, a reference to Heinz Mode’s Indische 
Frihkulturen und ihre Beziehungen zum Westen 
is clearly in order. What is questionable, however, 
is the conclusion as formulated by Father O’Calla- 
ghan and cited by him with obvious approval, that 
“the painted pottery culture (Buntkeramik) of 
North Syria and Mesopotamia was one of the 
greatest moulding forces of the ancient world, 
comparable to Egypt and lower Mesopotamia.” 
(P. 12, n. 1.) What does this statement mean? 
Surely, we have learned by now that painted pot- 
tery as such was not a culture but one of many 
ingredients in more than one individual civiliza- 
tion, and hence in no way on a par with a com- 
plete prehistoric assemblage, let alone a complex 
and full-bodied culture of the early historic periods. 

The author’s handling of linguistic matters gives 
rise to numerous objections. Only a few of these 
can be cited here. In commenting on the treat- 
ment of the original Semitic laryngeals in Akka- 
dian (a needless digression in this context in any 
case) he states: “All laryngeals and guttarals 
except # were lost.” (P. 23, n. 2.) Just what are 
“ gutturals,” and does # fall under either rubric? 
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The phrase “the sugagu people and the Benja- 
mites” (p. 26) is misleading, to say the least; 
the Mari noun in question is well known in the 


sense of “shaykhs.” Ugaritic Sbr cannot be 
equated with Subari, as the author and others 
would have it, for cogent phonologic reasons.* 
Especially unsatisfactory is the author’s handling 
of Hurrian material (once again a wholly unneces- 
sary risk). He analyzes the name Hurwuhe as 
consisting “of a root hurw plus thematic vowel u 
plus the gentilic ending hé” (p. 44). But the 
“root” is hurr-, not hurw-,? the thematic vowel 
is -i, not -u, the change -1>-w occurring regularly 
before the adjectival suffix -he.* The citing of 
Ki-ik-li-pa-ta-li-in in a group of “probably Hur- 
rian names” (ibid.) is equally vulnerable, for 
Kigli-b/p-adal is unquestionably Hurrian and the 
final -(i)n is not a part of the name at all but a 
syntactic element. 

' Far more disturbing than the sundry slips of 
the type just cited are instances of broad deduction 
based on questionable method or judgment. We 
are told, for instance that “of the 2,989 personal 
names from Nuzu, 1500 are Hurrian, 631 Acca- 
dian, 23 Sumerian, 53 Cassite and 27 Indo- 
European while 754 are as yet unclassified.” 
(P. 53.) Is it wise to be so categorical about the 
classification of these personal names? There is 
more than one instance of names assigned to Indo- 
European which have a superior claim to Hurrian 
parentage, and an occasional name taken to be 
Hurrian promises to emerge eventually as Akka- 
dian. The same sort of methodological short- 
coming is evident in the author’s normalization as 
Tuishrata of the royal name which has hitherto 
been universally read Tushratta. The Amarna 
material alone contains nearly a score of instances 
which reflect the pronunciation tusrat(t)a; the 
fact that the initial sound may be expressed either 
as d or as ¢ is of no significance whatever in the 
Hurrian syllabary. It should be stressed, more- 
over, that in Tushratta’s own “ Mitanni” letter, 
which is a model of orthographic consistency and 
precision, the form occurs invariably as du-us- 
rat-ta. Lastly, the Boghazkéi occurrences of this 
name yield the same uniform result. As against 
this substantial and consistent record there is a 
solitary occurrence of the form tu-t3-e-rat-ta 


*Cf. JAOS 68 (1948) 11f. 
* Ibid. 12. 
* Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian 50. 


(Amarna 17.3). Whatever the reason for this 
puzzling deviation may be, a single unexplained 
form can scarcely be allowed to discredit all the 
other occurrences which are in complete agreement 
among themselves. Yet Father O’Callaghan writes 
Tuishrata throughout his book. 

Equally unjustified in this reviewer’s opinion is 
the author’s broad conclusion concerning the ex- 
tent of Indo-Aryan influence in the territory and 
at the period in question. He describes the rela- 
tionship between the Hurrians and the Indo- 
Aryans as one of “unusual symbiosis” (p. 70). 
That some Indo-Aryan elements were prominently 
in evidence in the area in the latter half of the 
second millennium has long been known. Members 
of the Mitanni dynasty and some of the minor 
rulers of the Amarna age bear names which have 
good Indo-Aryan analogues. The gods invoked in 
the treaties between Suppiluliuma and Mattiwaza 
include the Vedic deities Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
and the Nasatyas; and “Indic” numerals are 
used in a technical treatise to designate the laps 
in racing. Is this evidence, however, sufficient to 
establish a symbiosis? The presence of foreign 
technical terms in connection with horses is natural 
enough where the term for “horse” was itself in 
all probability a foreign importation. The Vedic 
gods are no more startling in Hittite treaties than 
the Habiru and Lullu deities, yet no one speaks of 
a Hittite-Habiru or a Lullu-Hittite symbiosis. 
Nor need the Indo-Aryan background of certain 
Syrian and Mitanni rulers be overstressed ; just so, 
the fact of an Albanian ruling family in modern 
Egypt does not in itself establish intimate relations 
between Egypt and Albania. In short, no evidence 
has yet been adduced to show that the Indo-Aryans 
played the sort of role in the local cultures which 
would justify the term symbiosis. The language 
of Mitanni was Hurrian, and Hurrian institu- 
tions show no demonstrable traces of Indo-Aryan 
influence. 

The Hurrian capacity for intimate cultural con- 
tacts with other groups is seen clearly enough in 
other quarters. Their religion abounds in South- 
Mesopotamian elements. Their language and social 
institutions were no strangers to the Semites of 
Syria and Palestine. A Hurrian technical term 
penetrated into the Assyrian Laws.* And when it 


_ comes to relations between the Hittites and the 


Hurrians, the term symbiosis is surely not too 





“Viz. dilubli, Tablet B ii 8. 
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strong to describe it. The role of the Indo-Aryans, 
however, is of an entirely different order in that 
region. Unless new and valid evidence is brought 
forth, little can be gained, and considerable harm 
may be done, by pressing the issue too far. 

The author could find only 27 Indo-European 
names out of 1500 in Nuzi. A careful re-check 
will show that even that handful is too large. The 
same holds true of the identifications based on 
other cuneiform sources. Thus the ascription of 
the Hurri kings Uruditti, Uwagazzaniya, and 
Uwandi to Indo-European, in which the author 
follows Albright,’ is proved erroneous by the fact— 
among other considerations — that wwanda is an 
independently established Hurrian term® mean- 
ing “ransom,” or the like. The heavy reliance on 
the maryannu-class as proof of Indo-Aryan influ- 
ence has likewise been overdone.” Of nearly forty 





5 Aram Naharaim 62 and BASOR 78. 30. 

* JEN (Chiera, Joint Hapedition at Nuzi) II 179.5. 

* See provisionally J. Friedrich, AfO 14.348 n. 7. The 
probability should not be overlooked that Indo-Aryan 
marya was a loanword. 
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mryn names in a text from Ugarit, a third is 
clearly Semitic, as the author himself has stressed.* 
Only four seem to him suggestive enough to be 
assigned to Indo-European (one of these doubt- 
fully).* In reality, none can be so identified with 
confidence.?° 

If these remarks seem unduly negative, the fault 
lies not so much with the author, or (I trust) 
with the reviewer, as it does with the subject itself. 
Father O’Callaghan has had the courage and the 
energy to tackle an exceedingly difficult task. 
A reader’s disagreement about specific details is 
in the last analysis a tribute to the author’s ability 
to arouse interest and stimulate discussion. 


E. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


® Pp. 67 f. n. 7. 

® With good reason, since Ptén (the name in question) 
is demonstrably Hurrian. 

1° A detailed discussion of these names would take us 
too far afield. 





The Book of the Zodiac (Sfar Malwasia) D. C. 31. 


TRANSLATED BY E. 8. DroweEr. Pp. viii + 
218+ 145. London: THe Roya Asiatic 
Society, 1949. Oriental Translation Fund, 
Vol. XXXVI. 


Mrs. E. S. Drower, well known for her contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the Mandeans, has made 
accessible to us an exceedingly interesting text— 
or rather, a group of texts—dealing with astrology 
and related subjects. The “ Book of the Zodiac ” 
is given in facsimile and is translated on the basis 
of three manuscripts. One appendix gives a se- 
lected list of Mandean terms, a second (and much 
longer) appendix deals with place names, and a 
subject index concludes the work. In reviewing 
this book, I want to underline my incompetence 
in dealing with the linguistic aspects. I shall ac- 
cordingly restrict myself to a summary of the 
subject matter such that those whose interest lies 
in the historical problems may obtain an impres- 
sion of the material placed at their disposal for 
further study. But even here little more can be 
done than to draw attention to the main features. 
As will become evident from the following, we are 


dealing here with a mixture of many different 
sources whose clear separation would constitute a 
major research project which would by far exceed 
the limits of a review. 

The first two sections, called “the book of the 
zodiac ” and “ the book of the stars,” respectively, 
are the largest and most consistent sections. Sec- 
tion I presents the doctrine of the 12 “ Places ” in 
their standard arrangement, beginning with the 
life (or “fate” in our texts), and ending with 
“ Horoscope ” or rising sign, which is the place of 
xaxds Saiywy or “poor fortune.” The text follows 
a simple scheme, giving all the twelve possible 
combinations according to the twelve zodiacal 
signs which may coincide with each of the twelve 
places. This scheme is first carried out for men, 
then repeated for women. Here we undoubtedly 
have an unusually well preserved chapter of classi- 
cal astrological doctrine. Other reflexes of the 
doctrine of the 12 places can be found in later 
sections ; a slightly disturbed list occurs in Section 
X (p. 95), and Section XIV (p. 110 ff.) brings the 
12 places in relation with the beginning of the 
year, apparently in some cosmogonic context. 

Of special interest is Section II which is again 
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divided into two parallel parts, one concerning 
men, the other women. Its theme is the length of 
life on condition that certain years of critical 
sickness are by-passed. The principle of classifica- 
tion is given by the planets which are taken in the 
following arrangement: Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars. This sequence is 
also found in IV (p. 70) and is based on the 
Hellenistic astronomical sequence of decreasing 
distances from Saturn to Moon (listed in IV, p. 
70) but with the modification that the three outer 
planets are placed at the end of the list, obviously 
in consequence of a cyclic arrangement. The 
length of life is given in years, but in one case 
additional months are mentioned, in another case 
even months and days. This shows that the 
original theory operated with detailed arithmetical 
rules. In the part which concerns men, motiva- 
tions are given on the basis of the houses or exalta- 
tions of the respective planet. The details are 


somewhat in disorder but can be easily restored in 
a consistent fashion. The part concerning women 
is handled more superficially, with markedly fewer 
data recorded. The main interest of Section II 
lies, however, in the fact that it forms an exact 
parallel to Greek texts, published with many 


variants in CCAG? (IV, p. 158 ff., X, p. 101 ff., 
p. 171 ff., p. 211 ff., XI, 2, p. 115 ff., p. 228 ff., 
XII, p. 173 ff.) which develop a similar theory 
based on the zodiacal signs—hence called Zodi- 
ologia—instead of the planets. Obviously, we now 
have the two parts of one larger theory and are 
thus one step closer to a systematic classification 
of similar fragments. 

At the end of these two sections is found a long 
colophon in which the humble scribe enumerates at 
least 16 preceding levels of copying of his text. 

From now on, the text becomes much more frag- 
mentary. Section III (p. 68f.) is a list of aus- 
picious names; Section IV gives astrological 
trivia: the names of the zodiacal signs, the ar- 
rangement of the planets, the planetary week, 
zodiac and months, the planetary spheres, the 
character of the planets and their houses, all fol- 
lowing strictly Hellenistic patterns. 

Then follows a short chapter containing purely 
astronomical information (p. 70f.). First is 
given the number of days which are required for 





1 Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum, 12 
vols., Bruxelles, Lamertin 1898-. 
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the sun to traverse one zodiacal sign. Unfortu- 
nately, several numbers are distorted beyond re- 
pair: 60, 23, and 12 days are obviously nonsense 
though the total of 95 is close to the length of 
941% days for the first quadrant after the vernal 
equinox. The subsequent list for the planetary 
motion gives the standard periods for the outer 
planets. It takes Saturn 30 months to traverse 
one sign, corresponding to its sidereal period of 
30 years; similarly, Jupiter 12 months per sign. 
For Mars one would expect a number close to 60 
days instead of the 45 of the text (repeated p. 
194). Obviously a mean value for the direct 
motion is meant, not the mean motion as such. 
For the sun 30 days are given, for the moon 244; 
for Venus 27, for Mercury 17 days. The daily 
motion of Mercury would then be 1; 45, 53°. A 
daily motion of 1; 45° is used in a Seleucid astro- 
nomical text* for the interval of iavisibility at 
superior conjunction. In the case of Venus a 
motion of one zodiacal sign in 27 days is likewise 
possible * for the direct motion though qualifica- 
tions should have been given for the use of this 
mean value.* Probably we are dealing here with 
poor excerpts from larger textbooks. 

From a similar source come related statements 
given in Part II (p. 194). Here we find the 
12-year sidereal period of Jupiter, the 8-year 
cycle of Venus, a 19-year period for Saturn (error 
for 29?), a 10-year period for the sun (error for 
19, the luni-solar cycle ?), and a 13-year period for 
Mercury of which I find no trace elsewhere. 
Furthermore, the zodiacal signs for apogees and 
perigees are given, thus furnishing us the possi- 
bility for a rough comparison with other sources. 
Jupiter’s apogee in Libra is attested nowhere else, 
while all the authorities who will be mentioned 
presently place it in Virgo. On the other hand, 
complete agreement exists for the Sun, its apogee 





* A 3425 (unpublished). 

*Cf., e.g., Neugebauer, Egyptian Planetary Texts, 
Trans. Am. Philos. Soc. NS 32, Part 2, 1942, 209. 

« These two numbers, 27 for Venus and 17 for Mercury, 
probably furnish the key to an obscure passage in 
Pliny NH II, VI, 39 (Ian-Mayhoff I 138, 20 ff.), where 
he ascribes to Venus a motion “9 days faster” than 
Mercury. 
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being in Gemini. For the remaining planets one 
obtains the following table: ° 
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473 a.p. or later. Another interesting feature 
is the doctrine of planetary associations of the 
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Two facts are obvious: complete disagreement with 
Ptolemy, complete agreement with Bhaskara and 
with al-Khwarizmi, whose at least partial depen- 
dence on Hindu sources is well known. Thus a 
dependence of this Mandean section on Hindu- 
Arabic sources seems rather plausible. 

The last part of Section IV (p. 71 ff.) has weak 
connections with astrology proper and thus leads 
over to the subsequent Sections V to VIII, all of 
which concern various forms of hemerology. The 
end of IV and the whole of V are devoted to sick- 
ness in relation to the days of the months, whereas 
the following chapters are full of demonology, 
though here, too, illness is a major subject. 

The beginning of X (p. 93) gives rules for 
amulets; the rest, however, is mostly astrological 
lore. Of interest is the fact that in the list of 
exaltations and depressions of the planets (p. 95) 
also the lunar nodes appear. It seems to me that 
this would indicate a comparatively late level of 
astrological doctrine. The earliest horoscopes 
which operate with the nodes are, to my knowl- 
edge, those published in CCAG I pp. 100 ff. of 


* The sources for these statements are: 

(1) Pliny, NH. II, XIII, 64. In the case of Venus 
apogee and perigee are interchanged in the text. 

(2) Ptolemy, Almagest XI, 5; X, 7; X, 1; IX, 7. 

(3) Old Sirya-Siddhinta according to Varaha Mihira, 
Pafica Siddhintika XVII, 2. 

(4) Al-Khwarizmi, Astron, Tafeln, ed. Suter, Copen- 
hagen 1914 p. 46 (Kgl. Danske Vid. Selsk., 
Skrifter ). 

(5) Al-Battini, Opus astron., ed. Nallino, I p. 241. 

(6) Al-Biriini, Book of Instruction in the Elements of 
. . . Astrology, ed. Wright, No. 195. 

(7) Modern Sirya-Siddhianta I, 44. 

(8) Bhaskara, Siddhanta Siromani; cf. Burgess, Sirya- 
Siddhanta p. 31 (edition Calcutta 1935). 


decans (p. 97), which is known from Firmicus 
Maternus, Paulus Alexandrinus (both fourth cen- 
tury A.D.) and Demophilus (date?).” The three 
decans of each zodiacal sign are here called “ head, 
loin, tail,” a terminology which is also mentioned 
by Gundel, Dekane, p. 38. 

The end of Section X (p. 98) contains a short 
chapter on numerology. This again is well knewn 
Hellenistic superstition, often invoking the author- 
ity of Pythagoras.* Also the astrological literature 
contains rules like the following: (p. 98) compare 
the numerical value of the name of a sick person 
with the numerical value of the name of the planet 
which ruled the day when he fell ill; the greater 
value decides the outcome, recovery or death. Ex- 
actly the same rule is found, e.g., CCAG 11, 2 
p. 144, 11. A more elaborate rule is given pp. 
162 f. 

Section XI (p.99) belongs to a type of astrol- 
ogy which, strictly speaking, is contradictory to 
the horoscopic doctrine but was, of course, prac- 
ticed side by side with the other version. From 
the heavenly constellations, especially from the 
position of the moon, it is concluded whether or 
not a certain day is favorable to a certain enter- 
prise, travel, law-suit, the drinking of wine, the 
letting of blood, ete. The Greek term for this 
doctrine is xarapyai “ beginnings” and has often 
been discussed in astrological literature.® 





* The doctrine itself, however, is attested much earlier 
(about 200 a.p.); ef. Bouché-Leclercq, L’astrologie 
grecque, p. 122. 

* Bouché-Leclereq p. 227 f. 

* Cf., e.g., P. Tannery, Mém. Sci. vol. 9, pp. 17 to 50. 

* Bouché-Leclercq, Chapters XIII and XIV. “Selec- 
tions ” is the medieval term. 
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Section XII (p. 102) deals with the “ Opening 
of a Door,” depending on its direction and one of 
the seven parts of the day (planetary ruler of the 
hours?). I know only of vaguely similar rules in 
the Brhat-Samhita of Varaha Mihira L III, 71 ff.*° 
on architectural enterprises. 

With Section XIII (p.105) we are back to the 
“ calculations of the Greeks,” as the first sentence 
states. Indeed, we have here a set of predictions 
of judicial astrology, concerning crops, wars, etc., 
depending upon the lord of the year. 

Special attention is drawn by the translator to 
Section XIV (p. 110) because it shows signs of an 
early composition, “probably in the Sasanian 
epoch.” This is a chapter concerning astrological 
geography, and a special geographical glossary is 
given as Appendix II (p. 205) which will be very 
useful for future studies. Utilizing this index, I 
do not quite see the arguments which speak in 
favor of a Sasanian origin of this chapter. As it 
stands now, it is clearly based on Persia and the 
Near East, with the Greeks and Egypt beyond the 
border. Turks occur several times but the com- 


posite character was rightly emphasized by the 
translator. There undoubtedly exist very old ele- 
ments in this section, but this again is character- 


istic for astrological geography. Cumont* has 
drawn attention to the fact that the doctrine of 
zodiacal association of countries presupposes the 
situation of Persia before Alexander. It is only 
to be expected that an Islamic remodeling of this 
theory would maintain traces of its early origin. 
Offhand, I see no possibility to date our present 
section. This is unfortunate because our text is 
quite different from the known form of astrological 
geography. Ordinarily the countries are made 
subject to the influence of the zodiacal signs; here 
it is the system of the twelve places (cf. above, p. 
309) which govern the regions. Again, as in the case 
of Section II, we are confronted with a new com- 
bination of classical astrological systems. Another 
doctrine is found in Section XVII (p. 120 to 
122), with the planets as rulers of geography.’” 
Only in the second part (p. 122 to 125) do we 
find the zodiacal system, beginning with Persia, as 





1° Trsl. Kern, J. Royal Asiatic Soc., N.S. 6 (1873) 
291. 

1 Klio 9 (1909) 263-273. 

12 This section has been discussed by Néldeke and 
placed in relation with the geographical lexicon of 
Yaqit and with Mas‘idi; cf. CCAG 4 p. 125 note 2. 
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of old, but going into great details in the rest and 
ending with the outskirts of the world, India, 
Europe, Morocco being assigned to Aquarius. This 
last part is unique because of a long mythological 
introduction which is purely Mandean in char- 
acter.** 

We have thus far discussed the sections which 
can be called astrological, in the proper sense, that 
is to say, they depend ultimately on some informa- 
tion about the position of the planets or sun or 
moon and thus require a certain amount, however 
modest, of astronomical theory. Consequently as- 
trology of this type was really developed only in 
Hellenistic times when a mathematical astronomy 
had come into existence. What now follows be- 
longs to another class, a class of much higher 
antiquity, the omens.** Almost any phenomenon 
can be the basis of an omen and it is only gradually 
that the celestial phenomena became predominant 
and were finally amalgamated with astrology 
proper. Thus is it not surprising to find large 
groups of omens in our texts. Winds (pp. 119, 
125), clouds, and dust (pp. 126, 142, 158 f., 174, 
183), rain and rainbow (pp. 142f., 176 f.), and 
snow (p. 148) are used for omens. The great role 
of thunder and earthquakes is well known from 
Greek sources and are often mentioned in the 
Mandaic texts (thunder: pp. 152 f., 166 ff., 187 £.; 
earthquake: pp. 146, 179). With halos (pp. 127, 
138 f.,° 163 f.), meteors (pp. 140f., 180, 187), 
comets (pp. 127, 150 f.,4° 181 f.) and eclipses (pp. 
128 ff., 180 f.) we are back at astronomical phe- 
nomena. The positions of the horns of the moon 
(p. 165) are also the subject of early omens *’ 
until exact computation is applied to the problem 
in Hindu-Arabic astronomy.’* A group of pre- 
dictions is connected with a peculiar beginning of 


18 The astrologers are called “calculators” which is, 
of course, the equivalent of the Roman “ mathematici.” 
A certain resemblance to the mythological introduction 
can be found in the introduction to CCAG 12, p. 137. 

“It is significant that Bezold and Boll found “ Reflexe 
astrologischer Keilinschriften bei griechischen Schrift- 
stellern ” only in texts of this class (S. B. Heidelberger 
Ak. d. Wiss., 1911, No. 7). 

15T assume that the “ bar Sami8” is some sort of halo. 

16“ The sword ” is a comet; cf., e. g., Pliny, NH II, 89. 
That it is not a star or constellation is shown by the 
remark (p. 151) that it moves “from the west to the 
east ” like a planet. 

17 Bezold-Boll, Reflexe, p. 32. 

*8Sirya Siddhanta Book X; al-Battaini, opus astr. 
XLI; ete. 
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a year on the 19th of Tammuz (pp. 159 ff., 184 ff.). 
Al-Birini in his Chronology discusses at length 
the importance of the 18th of Tammuz, and men- 
tions that the 19th is considered as the first of the 
dog-days and that the character of the year had 
been predicted from these seven dog-days.*® The 
resemblance to the predictions in our text seem 
to suggest the same explanation. Basically it is 


probably hardly more than the relationship between 
the rising of Orion and the summer solstice.” 

A discussion of details could further amplify the 
relations to Hellenistic astrology. Similarly many 
parallels to Syriac and Arabic astrological doctrine 
could be mentioned, e.g., by a comparison with 


1° Trsl. Sachau p. 260 and p. 261. 
*° Cf. also Bezold-Boll, Reflexe, p. 8 f. 
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material collected by Furlani,”* that is to say, with 
sources which again eventually are based on Hel- 
lenistic concepts. The preceding remarks are not 
intended to give more than a superficial summary 
of the enormously complex contents of the texts 
which Mrs. Drower has made available to us. It 
required unusual courage, patience and knowledge 
for her to handle this material so successfully. 
I hope that an intensified study of this field, which 
teaches us so much about the civilizations of the 
Near East, will come as partial repayment of the 
debt which we owe Mrs. Drower. 


O. NEUGEBAUER 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 





* Zeitschr. f. Assyriologie 33 (1921) p. 157-168. 





Zoroastre. Etude critique avec une traduction 
commentée des Gatha. By JacQuES DUCHESNE- 
GUILLEMIN. Pp. 301. Paris: G. P. Matson- 
NEUVE ET CrE., 1948. (Les dieux et les 
hommes. Collection publiée sous la direction 
de G. Dumézil, vol. II.) 


After a series of twelve studies in Iranian re- 
ligion, beginning in 1936, the best known of which 
is Les composés de l’Avesta (Paris, Liege, 1937), 
Professor Duchesne-Guillemin brings them to a 
head with this little book on Zoroaster and the 
Gathas. This century has produced much work on 
this fascinatingly obscure figure and his tantaliz- 
ingly difficult literary remains, the Gathas, the 
one really bright spot in the sad Prayerbook-Bible 
of the Parsees, the Avesta. In fact, the flood of 
critical study and publication has rarely subsided 
ever since Anquetil du Perron brought back from 
India and published in Paris in 1771 the first 
complete text available to the. West of what he 
unfortunately entitled the Zend-Avesta. In this 
century considerable impetus was given to Avestan 
studies by Johannes Hertel of Leipzig. Coming 
from Sanskrit to Avestan he telescoped the con- 
nection a bit, placed Zoroaster with Vistaspa, 
father of Darius the Great, tried to avoid Euro- 
peanization and Christianization in an attempt to 
create a living, glowing picture of fire worship. 
He was followed more or less closely by the momen- 
tarily much quoted Ernst Herzfeld. Both these 


champions of a lost cause are even now beginning 
to wane, Hertel suffering most and sometimes least 
justly in this respect. The not always avowed fol- 
lower of Hertel, Herzfeld, in the end becomes the 
avowed disputant against the outstanding land- 
mark in the Zoroastrian studies of the first half of 
the 20th century, H. S. Nyberg. Nyberg of 
Uppsala has gathered into himself the Séderblom 
school and compressed with vikingesque power in 
surprisingly few years an average lifetime of work 
into a great book entitled in Swedish Irans forntida 
religioner, published 1937, in excellent Germapr. 
translation by H. H. Schaeder as Die Religionen 
des alten Iran, Leipzig, 1938. Different, smaller 
in volume, but very important in English, are the 
studies of H. W. Bailey. And now comes this neat 
little volume in French. 

Very French, perhaps Belgian French, does 
Duchesne-Guillemin appeal to this reviewer, as con- 
trasted with the rugged, Teutonic Hertel and the 
titanically Scandinavien Nyberg. Good—and very 
French—is the angle of vision imparted to him by 
two colleagues, Georges Dumézil, whose major 
work escapes me as I write, and the warmly sympa- 
thetic and sensitively penetrating Simone Pétre- 
ment in her studies on Dualism. Such a fresh 
approach is excellent, is an added raison détre 
for the little volume, and gives an added zest of 
interest to its reading. Leaving —not without 
reason — Zoroaster in an indefinite haze in time 
and space, except as he is removed from Achae- 
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menian Persia in space, and evidently thought of 
as considerably before the Achaemenian world em- 
pire in time, an attempt is made from Zoroaster’s 
own words to separate out his distinguishing fea- 
tures from the rather hazy world about him. 
Though one is greatly tempted, one can neither 
for reasons of space repeat these condensed state- 
ments as a whole nor can one condense them 
further for a brief presentation. They must be 
read as the author has made them. Particularly 
apt to this reader’s mind is the statement on the 
subjective use of the Instrumental to illustrate 
the way in which the Entities or Ideas, to which 
with their functions ancient gods and their myths 
are reduced, combine with and relate themselves 
to the essence, Lord Wise (Ahura-Mazda), in 
Zoroaster’s mind (149f.). There is much else in 
this brief outline of Zoroaster’s work, of his origi- 
nal contribution to religious life, thought, and 
work, which carries all that has been said before 
at least a small step further—not as much beyond 
Nyberg nor as totally different from him, as the 
author at the moment of writing appears to think. 


In fact, the attitude towards Nyberg is perhaps 
the greatest weakness of this book, though it is not 


so all-pervading a weakness as it is with e g. 


Herzfeld. After all, though he had very much, 
Nyberg did not at his moment of writing have the 
stimulus of reaction to Georges Dumézil and par- 
ticularly Simone Pétrement, which did much to 
stir our author’s foot to his forward step. It is 
difficult to characterize this attitude in a word. 
Perhaps it is respectfully hostile opposition, the 
attitude of Aristotle toward Plato (or as much as 
he was able to grasp of Plato), as it is beautifully 
and lucidly set forth by the author’s own Simone 
Pétrement in her Dualisme chez Platon, pp. 303 f. 
and 343. A number of times throughout this little 
book one can and must apply to Duchesne- 
Guillemin versus Nyberg what is said of Aristotle 
versus Plato: ‘Aristote . .. palpe sans ménage- 
ment la philosophie de Platon et se demande: 
Qu’en reste-t-il? Il est décu et non sans raison. 
Le platonisme est tout dans le mouvement de 
pensée. Qui veut compter comme des choses les 
résultats de la pensée platonicienne risque bien de 
ne rien trouver.’ And again: ‘Le type du philo- 
sophe est Socrate, qui ne sait pas, qui n’a rien, qui 
est pauvre d’esprit ... qui dit...: “Je manque 
toujours.” Ce n’est pas Aristote qui est le phi- 
losophe, comme l’a cru le moyen Age, ou c’est 
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qu’alors philosophe signifiait savant. La science 
d’Aristote . . . est plus science, d’une certaine 
facon, que la science méme.’ 

Nyberg is taken to task early and late. Early, 
in the Préambule, pp. 14f., where a bit of Nyberg 
is plucked from Nyberg’s p. 202 to arrive at the 
conclusion, ‘c’est faire preuve d’intolerance.’ This 
leaves out of account what Nyberg says imme- 
diately before and after the little ‘ résultat’ plucked 
out of its context and misses the movement—even 
within that little block of Nyberg’s time and space 
—of Nyberg’s thought. Later, in countering 
Nyberg ex professo Duchesne-Guillemin gags at 
‘Vinterpretation ‘chamaniste’ qu’il (Nyberg) 
donne de la religion des gathas.’ Does he com- 
pletely forget or overlook what Nyberg says, 
p. 186, that ‘nicht genug betont worden kann, 
dass die Vergleichung mit den in der Regel ent- 
arteten und verkommenen Formen des Schama- 
nismus, die wir studieren kénnen, kcineswegs dem 
geistigen Standpunkt dieser altarischen Welt ge- 
recht wird.’ Let us remember, ‘Alles Vergiing- 
liche ist nur ein Gleichnis.’ Nyberg and his 
shamanism may seem pretty solid to appear very 
‘verginglich,’ but the solidity which appears to 
shock Duchesne-Guillemin does dissolve a bit, if 
not in ‘ Vergehen,’ clearly in ‘Gehen,’ for Nyberg 
does move along even under the death mask of 
writing and print. Another Nyberg term that 
sticks in Duchesne-Guillemin’s craw is deus otiosus. 
This can easily be overstressed in one’s mind, put 
into too narrow and small a pigeonhole in a neatly 
logical study. Again one needs to remember the 
movement as a whole of Nyberg’s mind. The con- 
crete situation and surroundings which Nyberg 
‘constructs’ for Zoroaster disturb Duchesne- 
Guillemin’s orderly sense of historic reality. The 
worst that can be said against the picture Nyberg 
paints is that it is at least a brave attempt to pene- 
trate the haze in which Duchesne-Guillemin leaves 
Zoroaster. As a matter of fact, Nyberg’s vivid p:c- 
ture carries at least the persuasion of verisimili- 
tude. Duchesne-Guillemin complains that Nyberg 
does not ‘prove’ the points he makes. Just what 
would Duchesne-Guillemin define as a ‘ proof’ in 
a brave endeavor to find and construct an intelli- 
gible, very human picture out of more than usually 
insufficient source material for a distant past? 
And under the best circumstances what source 
material for a past of any distance is not insuffi- 
cient and full of lacunae? Must, therefore, all 
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history writing remain as negative as is Duchesne- 
Guillemin’s ? And where Duchesne-Guillemin does 
become positive, in what respect are his ‘ proofs’ 
different from those of Nyberg? To me it seems 
that here another Jack the Giantkiller has been 
less than successful. If that is so, the advice 
Emerson gave to the youthful Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., when the latter as an undergraduate 
undertook seriously to attack Plato, applies: 
‘When you shoot at a king, you must kill him.’ 

Finally, it is good to see Zoroaster’s Gathas in a 
flowing French version after these many years. 
In it, more than a few verses take on a new charm 
to eye and ear, and in more than one case one is 
disposed to decide, ‘this may’ or ‘ must be right.’ 
The principle taught by Sylvain Levi, that one 
must translate everything has much in its favor. 
It has, also, its limitations and may be variously 
interpreted. Immediately under Duchesne-Guille- 
min’s decision to follow this principle, as he under- 
stands it, there follows a list of much-used terms, 
whose varieties of meaning in modern terminology 
—varieties whose possibilities are by no means ex- 
hausted in the statement—warns the reader. To 
find always staring one in the face Armaiti as 
‘Devotion,’ Cisti as ‘doctrine,’ daéna as ‘con- 
science,’ is more than a little disconcerting. And 
what shall one say to ‘dans l’fme’ for gnmani 
(45, 101, p. 229), to ‘qui change les purs en 
méchants’ inverting Nyberg’s ‘der die Drugan- 
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hanger zu Begnadeten macht’ (32, 10, p. 255), 
to ‘aura peur’ after Nyberg’s clear demonstration 
in his note 1 to his page 183 on his pages 456 f.? 
Much as one is inclined to value highly this new 
French translation, one is left with the impression 
that Kai Barr’s half-jesting feeling: ‘The more 
I try to read the Gathas, the less sure I feel, that 
I know what they say,’ still remains true. In any 
case Hertel’s admonition not to modernize, Euro- 
peanize, Christianize, remains within its due limi- 
tations quite as good a guide to Gatha translation 
as does within its limitations Sylvain Levi’s princi- 
ple of translation. For what happens in translating 
every word, see W. B. Henning, The Book of the 
Giants, BSOAS 11 (1943). 52f. 

The point that for Zoroaster monotheism was 
not yet in question (150) is well taken. In the 
matter of judging the great and able Darmesteter’s 
aberration (22) it might have been well to re- 
member that he also confuses the age of the Gathas 
with their inclusion in a Holy Book, something 
for which even Kartir in the time of Sapor I, 
Hormizd-Ardashir, and the first Bahrams feels no 
pressing need. In Zoroaster’s day and long after, 
like monotheism, monobiblism was not yet in ques- 
tion. In many more points and directions than 
can here be mentioned this little book is bound to 
stimulate new researches and fresh discussions. 


MartTIN SPRENGLING 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





A Turkish-English dictionary. By H. C. Howry, 
with the advice of Faure Iz. Pp. viii + 399. 
Oxford: CLARENDON PREss, 1947. 


The lack of suitable materials in the domain of 
Turkish lexicography was keenly perceived and 
recognized here in 1942. At that time a Turkish 
Dictionary Project was inaugurated by the re- 
viewer at Columbia University, as a joint work 
with the Altaic and Slavic specialist, Prof. Karl 
H. Menges. The express purpose of that project 
was and still is that of making available a 
thorough, comprehensive, and authoritative Tur- 
kish-English and English-Turkish dictionary for 
general and specialized usage. While this work has 
been in progress, a number of Turkish dictionaries 
have been published in England, Russia, and Tur- 
key. The Russian works are superior to the others 


in their accuracy and general usability. However, 
none of these works can eliminate the need for 
Turkish-English and English-Turkish lexica. In 
Turkey, for example, the principal emphasis has 
been on Turkish-Turkish with sporadic attempts 
at bilingual works. 

Among the most recent publications in Turkish 
lexicography is that being reviewed. The most 
remarkable quality of this book lies in the beauty 
of its edition; the fine quality of the paper and 
binding as well as the excellent printing far sur- 
pass that of similar works. A second and more 
positive feature of this dictionary is its wealth of 
idiomatic material. However, in this regard, it 
must be noted that Hony’s work can serve as a 
companion or supplement to A. V. Moran, Tiirkge- 
Ingilizce Sézliik (1462 pp.; Istanbul, 1943), but 
it is inadequate in itself. 
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While previous reviewers of Hony’s dictionary 
have pointed out the short-comings of his intro- 
duction,’ they have overestimated the vaiue of the 
work as a whole. Mundy erroneously criticized an 
earlier review as he decided that he had been too 
harsh in his original criticism. His statement 
that Hony’s dictionary will be ‘especially useful 
for the practical purposes of the student, but it 
has some good qualities which will commend it to 
those of maturer scholarship’ is totally misleading. 
Hony’s attempts at etymologies, for example, 
would erroneously lead us to believe that the 
lexical material in Turkish is primarily of Turkish 
origin interspersed with Arabic, French, and Per- 
sian. His knowledge of French and Arabic seems 
to be more accurate than that of Persian where he 
always confuses actual nominal forms with suffixes 
and prefixes. On p. 321, for example, there appears 
an entry yaban ‘ desert, wilderness,’ but no mention 
is made of its Persian origin. Under a second entry 
yaban Hony attributes prefixal value to it in the 
meaning of ‘wild’ ‘in conjunction with another 
noun with the 3rd person possessive suffix,’ but it 
is the same P. ydbdn ‘ desert, wilderness.’ Hony 
clearly exhibits his unfamiliarity with Turkish 
structure and word order. The combination yaban 
asmast typifies Turkish structure in the rectum 
regens position as the first noun stands in attri- 
butive position to the second which bears the pos- 
sessive suffix of the 3rd person. Literally yaban 
asmast denotes ‘ wilderness, it’s vine’ which equals 
‘wild vine.’ It is impossible to regard yaban as a 
prefix, disregarding even the most significant factor 
of all, that is, that prefixation does not exist in 
Turkish ! 

On the basis of the number of errors in the phon- 
ology in Hony’s work (e.g., p. 34 bekci ‘night 
watchman’ or p. 311 siipriintiigii ‘dustman ’) it is 
unscholarly to accept this dictionary as a reliable 
reference work. A deviation from this type of 
inaccuracy is encountered in Hony’s inconsistencies 


* Harvey P. Hall, Middle Hast Journal, July 1948, p. 
358; C. S. Mundy, BSOAS 12. 440 (1948). 
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in transcribing final consonants of non-Turkiec 
origin. There is no validity for his use of the 
voiced consonants 6 and d in some instances and 
the voiceless p and ¢ in others. 

Hall finds that the marking of newly invented 
words and recently acquired meanings is ‘ of unique 
interest and value.’ However, Hony indicates only 
a very limited number of entries as neologisms, 
slang, or vulgarisms. Mundy goes so far as to 
admit that there are some misprints in this remark- 
able work, but he does not state that these so-called 
misprints must in most instances be acknowledged 
as serious errors. Take, e. g., palatal vowels after 
velar consonants and vowels, and vice versa, or, as 
on p. 226 megsin suratit ‘ thick-skinned ’ for megin 
suratli, ete. 

Hony’s concepts of Turkish grammar are anti- 
quated and misleading. In the preface he states 
that the preposition in Turkish is a postposition. 
Since Arabic and Persian prepositions are, how- 
ever, used as such in Turkish, Hony’s designation 
is completely false. In addition, postpositions in 
Turkish govern specific cases but Hony rarely 
indicates that. Thus he lists on p. 145 gin ‘ prep. 
for, on account of’ and cites some examples with- 
out setting up the principles involved. [gin is a 
postposition employed as follows: (1) ‘for, on 
account of ’ when preceded by the genitive of per- 
sonal pronouns, e. g. benim igin ‘for me’; (2) ‘ 
order to’ when preceded by the verbal noun in 
-mak, -mek in the indefinite case, e. g. anlamak icin 
‘in order to understand’; (3) ‘because’ when 
preceded by the past participle in -dik, etc. in the 
possessive of the 3rd person, e. g. yola geldigi icin 
‘because he listened to advice.’ Furthermore, on p. 
69 Hony cites -dan, -den ‘ prep. from, by.’ These 
elements are neither prepositions nor postpositions 
but case suffixes, that of the ablative. 

It is most unfortunate that books abounding in 
serious errors and inaccuracies are inadvertently 
accepted as standard and even superior works. 


ELEANOR FRANKLE 
Mexico City CoLLean 
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The Mahabharata. For the first time critically 
edited by Visonu 8S. SukTHANKARt (Aug. 
1925—Jan. 1943) and S. K. BELvaLKar 
(since April 1943). Vol. 7. The Bhismapar- 
van, being the sixth book . . . critically edited 
by SHRIPAD KRISHNA BELVALKAR. [| Fasci- 
cules 15 and 16 of the whole work.] Pp. 
exevi + 802, 8 plates. Poona: BHANDARKAR 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 1947 (fasci- 
cule 15 issued in 1945). 


The Bhismaparvan is the first of the six war- 
books of the Mahabharata, describing the first ten 
out of the eighteen days of the battle. The book 
is divided into four subparvans of unequal length, 
the Jambikhandavinirmanaparvan (adhyayas 1- 
11), the Bhimiparvan (12-13), the Bhagavadgita- 
parvan (14-40), and the Bhismavadhaparvan (41- 
117). In the first subparvan, Vyasa gives magic 
vision and invulnerability to Samjaya, so that the 
latter can observe the battle and relate it to the 
blind king Dhrtarastra. In this and the following 
subparvan Samjaya describes the earth and its 
inhabitants, as also Svarbhanu, the moon, and the 
sun. In the Bhagavadgitaparvan, Samjaya an- 
nounces the fall of Bhisma on the tenth day of 
battle and at Dhrtarastra’s request relates every- 
thing from the beginning. Arjuna’s compassion 
and doubts at seeing his relatives and friends 
stationed in the opposing ranks are removed by 
Krsna in the celebrated philosophical poem, the 
Bhagavadgita (23-40). 

In the Bhigsmavadhaparvan, after the Pandavas 
have asked permission and blessings from Bhisma 
and other elders, the battle begins. The formations 
of each army, the innumerable duel-fights and 
general engagements of the battle are described 
through the tenth day, when Bhisma is felled by 
the arrows of Arjuna, shooting from behind 
Sikhandin. Bhigma does not die right away, how- 
ever, but decides to await—on a bed of arrows 
fashioned by Arjuna—the sun’s advent north of 
the equator. 

The critical edition of the Bhismaparvan follows 
the general plan of the previously edited parvans. 
The Introduction (ix-exev) gives a detailed ac- 
count of the MSS and their interrelationships (ix- 
lxi and civ-exv). A very useful chart showing the 
pedigree of the MSS is given on p. exv. The 
testimonia (commentaries, epitomes, translations, 
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and adaptations) are described on pp. Ixii-lxxvii 
and lxxxiv-civ. The editor also discusses in the 
Introduction the following: the Kashmir recension 
of the Bhagavadgitaé (Ixxviii-lxxxiv), the Parva- 
samgraha data for the Bhismaparvan (cxvi-viii), 
Samjaya’s divya-drsti (cxxiii), the Bhismaparvan 
cosmography (cxxiv f.). The events of the first ten 
days of the battle are outlined on pp. cxviii-cxxiii. 
An elaborate concordance of the Critical Edition 
with the Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras (P. P. S. 
Sastri’s) editions is given on pp. cxxxili-cxcv. 

The text and critical apparatus follow (3-708). 

Longer insertions are relegated to Appendix I 
(709-26). Appendix JI (727-53) gives a tabular 
comparison of the Critical Edition’s Bhagavadgita 
with the Old Javanese version’s, and a list of 
Sanskrit citations in the Old Javanese Bhisma- 
parvan with a concordance. Appendix III (754) 
lists otherwise unrecorded variants cited by the 
Rev. J. Garrett from Malayilam MSS in his 
edition (1846) of the Bhagavadgitaé. Critical 
Notes (755-96), Addenda et Corrigenda (797- 
800), and the Errata (801 f.) complete the work. 

In establishing the Critical Text, 60 MSS of the 
text (out of 160 available) were collated (about 
10, only in parts), out of which 34 were selected 
to constitute the critical apparatus. These MSS 
are classified into two recensions: the Northern 
({N], 23 MSS), comprising the Northwestern 
group (Sarada [S] and KaSmiri [K] versions) 
and the Central Group (Bengali [B] and Deva- 
nagari [D] versions) ; and the Southern ([S], 11 
MSS), comprising the Telugu [T], Grantha [G], 
and Malayalam [M] versions. The critical ap- 
paratus of the Bhagavadgitaé includes seven addi- 
tional MSS (Sz.., Ke, and one Nepalese MS, N,). 

In addition to MSS of the text proper, five 
commentaries are cited in the critical apparatus 
for the parvan as a whole, those of Devabodha, 
Caturbhuja, Vadiraja, Arjunamisra, and Nilakan- 
tha (listed in chronological order—other commen- 
tators are cited only occasionally) and several more 
for the Bhagavadgité. Other testimonia used were 
Ksemendra’s Bharatamafjari, Amaracandra Siri’s 
Balabhiarata (13th century A. p.), the Old Javanese 
version of the parvan (with Sanskrit citations), a 
Telugu translation, the Andhra Mahabhiratamu 
(11th-13th centuries a. D.), and the Persian ver- 
sion made under the orders of Emperor Akbar 
(1556-1605 a. p.). 

I have given these details here in an attempt to 
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convey at once the magnitude of the undertaking 
and the very solid basis on which rests the con- 
stituted text. There can be little doubt that all 
our MSS descend from a single archetype (cf. the 
discussion by Edgerton in the edition of Sabha, 
xxxvi f.) and that the text as reconstructed by 
Belvalkar represents that archetype faithfully for 
the most part. 

The editor tells us (cxxv f.) that ‘the consti- 
tuted text gives 5,406 “official” [i.e., without 
regard to length] stanzas or 11,739 “ official” 
lines or Slokardhas. The additional passages pre- 
sented by the various MSS. total 1,548 Slokardhas, 
thus giving a percentage of 13.2 added lines. See- 
ing thet this percentage figure, for the other 
parvans so far critically edited, is— 

‘ Adiparvan 67.7; Sabhaparvan 95.3 ; Aranyaka- 
parvan 19.7; Virdtaparvan 121.8; and Udyoga- 
parvan 13.6—it is evident that the Bhisma has 
suffered least at the hands of provincial inter- 
polators.’ According to the editor, this fact is 
probably due to the proximity of the Bhagavadgita. 
The wavy line indicating uncertainty is wholly 
absent from the majority of all lines and only few 
lines are uncertain in their entirety. The superi- 
ority, i.e. greater authenticity, of this text over 
the Bombay and Calcutta editions, based on late 
and inflated MSS of the Nilakantha version, is 
evident. 

The critical edition of the Bhismaparvan repre- 
sents a very great contribution to Indology and to 
scholarship in general, for which the world stands 
heavily in debt to the profound learning of Pro- 
fessor Belvalkar and to the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute. 

The editor deviated, in my opinion, in several 
instances from a principle stated by Sukthankar 
as follows: ‘all lines belonging to one recension 
only, and a fortiori such as pertain to a combina- 
tion of manuscripts amounting to less than a 
recension, for which there is nothing corresponding 
in the other recension and which are not absolutely 
necessary for the context—all lines, in short, with 
a defective title—have been placed in the foot- 
notes or the Appendix, pending further inquiry 
regarding their credentials’ (Adiparvan, xcv). 

The cases noted by me concern chiefly ‘ omis- 
sions ’ shared by the whole or most of the Southern 
recension. Some of these may perhaps be justified 
as ‘absolutely necessary to the context,’ e.g., 
43.35be, 71.10ab, etc.; some as accidental, due to 
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haplography or transposition, e. g., 41.25-26 (hap- 
lography), 87.25ef (haplography), 41.80cd (trans- 
position), 48.%ced (transposition), ete. (All cases 
cited above are omitted by S., some by other MSS 
also. ) 

The following cases, none of which is necessary 
to the context, should in my opinion have been 
better considered insertions: 


(1) 10.52c-55b: omitted by S (in a long list of 
peoples); S, Ko. omit (haplographically) 51a- 
54b; D, omits 52cd. 

The editor notes in Critical Notes ad loc. that 
we could take 52c-55b (‘ which cannot be by hapl.’) 
as an insertion, the S, Ko. haplography applying 
then only (as is possible) to 51a-52b. The editor 
goes on to state: ‘ But scribes often got careless 
about strings of unfamiliar names, and the haplo- 
logy might have extended up to 54b, since there 
could not have been any motive, for the large 
number of MSS. that retain the lines, in making 
these specific additions. Hence it was thought safer 
to retain the lines.’ It is to be noted that the 
‘large number of MSS.’ is only, for 52c-54b, B D 
(minus D, for 52cd) and allied Kashmirian MSS. 

(2) 22.%b: omitted by S (except M,). 

(3) 41.84ced (smoother) : omitted by S. 

(4) 44.30ab: omitted by S (except M;) Ds. 8, 
however, after 29 inserts 143*,1 which might per- 
haps be regarded as replacing 44.30ab. 

(5) 45.6cd: omitted by S. S inserts 147* after 
6ab. 

(6) 48.5%ab: omitted by S (which reads 60 
instead). 

(7) 48.69ced: omitted by S (except M2). Di: 
omits 69c-f. 

(8) 50.79ab (smoother) : omitted by S Ds, D; 
omits 78a-79b. 

(9) 55.120b: omitted by S (except M,). My 
repeats 119c after 120ab. 

10) 59.15¢e-16b: omitted by S. K, omits 59.10c- 
62.17b. S reads 1%cd after 15ab. Omission due to 
transposition ? 

(11) 60.43b,d: omitted by S. D, omits 40-44. 

(12) 87.27-28b: 27-28 omitted by S. 27-28b 
not necessary to context, and should not be ad- 
mitted to constituted text. 

How are such cases of omission by the whole of 
S different from insertions shared by the entire 





* Insertions are indicated by a number followed by an 
asterisk. 
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Northern Recension (cf. the list on p. xvii), most 
of which fit the context perfectly and are not 
betrayed by any other textual evidence, e. g. 163*, 
166*, 196*, 209*, 215*, etc.? Insertion 505* is 
inserted by all MSS except the Malayalam and at 
the same place, after 117.9a. 117.9 reads (with the 
insertion in square brackets) : 


kaunteyas tvam na rddheyo [na tavddhirathah pita 
siryajas tvam mahabaho] vidito ndradin mama 
krsnadvaipdyandc caiva kesavdc ca na samésayah. 


Except for higher criticism, the only reason for 
considering the line inserted is its total absence 
from one important version. Other cases also show 
that Belvalkar applied the Sukthankar-Edgerton 
principle concerning insertions, e. g., 64* (redund- 
ant) inserted by all MSS except S, Ky-.; 211*, 
which is inserted by all MSS except S, Koss 
Dis (note: Des are allied to the Sarada- 
Kasmirian versions, cf. Pedigree of MSS, p. cxv) ; 
465* inserted by all MSS except S, Ky, M; ete. 
Why was this principle not applied to the so-called 
omissions from the whole Southern Recension ? 

There remains to consider one rather proble- 
matic passage in which the editor has admitted to 
the text a line found in only two MSS, D, and Kg, 
(the latter not part of the regular Critical Ap- 
paratus, but mentioned in Critical Notes ad loc.) 
In 12.17 Samjaya tells Dhrtarastra that there is on 
the continent of Sika a mountain named Syama 
(‘dark’) on account of which people have become 
dark. D. asks how people became dark in this 
world (12.18). Samjaya replies: 


sarvesv eva mahdprajna dvipesu kurunandana 

gaurah krsnaé ca varnau dvau tayor varnintaram nrpa 

syimo yasmat pravrtto vai tat te vaksydmi bhaérata 

dste ’tra bhagavan krsnas tatkantyd syamatim gatah 
(12. 19-20), 


and then goes on to describe other mountains 
(12.21). All MSS except D; and K, omit 20cd. 
The variants for 20b are: D, yat te; T G Mz; 
tena. Ky, B Da Dn Dys.7 (m as in text). Mis 
tasmadc chyamo girth smrtah. 

If we should adopt the reading tasmdc chyamo 
girth smrtah for 20b, we should have no difficulty 
of interpretation : ‘ since the dark [race] has come 
forth, therefore is the mountain called Syama 
(“dark ”),’ and 20cd is no longer necessary to the 
context. The objection of circular reasoning [the 
people are dark because the mountain is dark, the 
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mountain is called Syama (‘dark’) because the 
people are dark] need not detain us. 

It is hard to understand, however, how so many 
different versions would have changed a reading 
which makes sense, though circular, to a tat te 
vaksyami bhdrata which is not followed by the 
explanation promised (except in two MSS). 

If on the other hand the original of all our MSS 
had tat te vaksyami bhdrata (without 20cd), then 
this would explain how some MSS would eliminate 
the difficulty by replacing the pada altogether and 
how two MSS would insert a line (20cd) giving an 
explanation. The critical edition’s reading for 20b 
(with minor variants) is better supported than 
the variant tasmdc chydmo girth smrtah, being 
given by the Sarada-Kashmirian MSS (except K,), 
some Devanagari MSS and all the Southern MSS 
except M,.. It is further inconceivable to me, 
granting the originality of the critical edition’s 
20b, that such a useful line as 20cd would be 
omitted by all MSS except two. 

The archetype of all our MSS probably read 
20ab as in the Critical Edition and 20cd is prob- 
ably a late insertion in the two MSS where it 
occurs. The lack of explanation following 20b I 
regard as an omission in the archetype itself. 
That such an omission (whatever its cause: haplo- 
logy, transposition, or any other) is possible in 
reproducing a still earlier text is shown by the 
many cases of omission found in the MSS of the 
Critical Apparatus. We know that the constituted 
text was not always consistent, but sometimes 
showed evidence of conflation of earlier and con- 
flicting versions (cf. Adi, p. lxxxvii and Sabha, p. 
xxxi ff.). 

In any case, no matter what theory one adopts, 
no line should be admitted to the text on such 
slight evidence as its presence in only two MSS 
with nothing corresponding to it in the other MSS. 

On p. xxiii the editor writes: ‘ The independence 
of K, from §S, is proved by it: not sharing the 
omissions, transpositions, and additional passages 
peculiar to that MS., whereas its intimate and 
genetic relationship with the Sarada version is 
established by the circumstance that, while other 
MSS. of the K group at times give some of the 
characteristically Northern additions [not found 
in §,] listed on p. xvi1t above, K, does not even 
once give any of those passages.’ 

The facts cited do not prove any ‘ intimate and 
genetic’ relationship of K, and §,, but merely the 
independence of both K, and 8, from the inflated 
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MSS referred to (for a statement of the principle, 
ef. Edgerton, Sabhiparvan, p. xxxviii, 2d para- 
graph). 

The very few misprints found in the Sanskrit 
material are listed below: abhisdra 10.52c for °ah; 






et 62.15b for etat; jatariipariskrtin 92.49b for 
°riipapari® ; arcim Critical Notes to 22.9 for arcis. 


ANDREW H. YARROW 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 








Le compendium des topiques (Tarka-samgraha) 
d’ Annambhatta, avec des extratts de trois com- 
mentaires indiens (texte et traduction) et un 
commentaire. Par A. Foucuer. (Eléments 
de systématique et de logique indiennes.) Pp. 
xxili+ 184. Paris: ADRIEN-MAISONNEUVE, 
1949. 


Foucher, who has long been well known for his 
work on Indian art, here appears in an area of 
Indian studies utterly different from what one had 
supposed was his habitat, for the work under review 
is based on Annambhatta’s 17th century compen- 
dium of Nyiya-Vaisesika philosophy. We have 
here much more, however, than a translation of the 
Tarka-samgraha, which has been translated many 
times before. Foucher’s book is intended to serve 
as an introduction for Sanskrit students to Indian 
philosophy in general and to the style of Sanskrit 
philosophical commentaries in particular. To ac- 
complish this purpose the author has printed in 
Romanized transcription the text of the TS to- 
gether with liberal selections from the Tarka- 
dipika (Annambhatta’s auto-commentary), Go- 
vardhana’s Nyaya-bodhini, and Candrasimha’s 
Padakrtya. These selections Foucher has trans- 
lated and he has annotated them in such a way 
that the student may be introduced gradually to 
the difficulties that lie before him. The nature of 
the texts favors such a plan, for the early chapters 
of the TS dealing with the categories contain little 
of difficulty, whereas the commentaries on the 
sections dealing with epistemology and _ logic 
contain some examples of true Navya-nyaya style. 

Foucher nowhere claims originality for his inter- 
pretations. He informs us that he is deeply in- 
debted to Athalye,’ and indeed one could not choose 
a better guide to the TS. Despite this modesty 
there is much that is new in Foucher’s book and 
that will interest experts as well as students. In 


* Yasavanta Vasudev Athalye, The Tarka-Sangraha of 
Annambhatta with . .. critical and explanatory notes 
(Bombay, 1897). 












the first place, there is the commentary material, 
much of which is here translated for the first time. 
Besides this, scattered through the notes are a 
number of original ideas and convincing argu- 
ments. One may notice two or three passages that 
are particularly good: 

On pp. 169-71 Foucher sums up a number of the 
peculiarities of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school,—its 
insistence on samavdya (he translates this term 
‘relation de coessence’), on visesdh (‘les parti- 
cularités ’), and on the ultimate atoms. He shows 
that these doctrines are intimately related and that 
all three grow out of one basic view of the world,— 
a view which regards mundane phenomena as real 
and which seeks to know them by rendering them 
as distinct as possible. Samavdya, for example, 
‘was invented of necessity’ in order to prevent 
such entities as cause and effect, the whole and its 
parts, from merging together. This three page 
‘essay ’ of Foucher’s is a model of criticism. From 
an intimate knowledge of details he draws far- 
reaching conclusions. He does this with good sense 
and expresses himself with a clarity that enables 
the reader easily to follow his thoughts. 

The same clarity is observable in his account of 
the hetvdbhdsas or syllogistic fallacies (137-48). 
Clarity is all the more necessary here since the 
hetvabhdasas have been the subject of infinite con- 
fusion not only to modern translators but to the 
Naiyayikas themselves. Hetvabhdisa means liter- 
ally an apparent hetu (prover, middle term), but 
actually most of the hetvabhdsas seem to have little 
to do with the hetu. Foucher explains these 
hetvdbhasas as faults that may occur in the third 
and fourth members of the old parartha syllogism. 
Their connection with the hetw need be no more 
than the fact that the hetu must occur there also. 

Another subject most accounts of which are 
confusing but to which Foucher has brought clarity 
is the Vaisesika quality samskdra. There is much 
to be said for his novel translation of the term as 
‘ reproductibilité.’ 

One finds little to criticize adversely in Foucher’s 
book. After a careful reading I can take exception 
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only to the following details. It will be seen that 
they are largely matters of logical interpretation. 
In textual interpretation Foucher leaves little to 
be desired. 


On p. 10 an attempt is made to distinguish 
between the meanings of the suffixes -té and -tvam. 
The meanings listed for -té are ‘ une qualité, une 
propriété ou une maniére d’étre.’ Among the 
meanings listed for -tvam are ‘l’idée génerale, le 
concept ou encore le genre (jatih).’ It is true 
that preferences are observable in the use of these 
suffixes. Thus, one says dravyatvam (this is a 
jati), never dravyata; on the other hand one says 
sidhyatavacchedaka (sadhyataé is a property, not 
a jati), never sddhyatvavacchedaka. But these 
differences are purely conventional. I believe the 
later Nyaya-Vaisesika makes no logical distinc- 
tion between the meanings of the two suffixes. 
They are both bhdvdrtha (Pan. 5.1.119, 8. 
Kaumudi 1781). The student, then, may be led 
astray by the remark (19) that sdmdnyas are 
‘reconnaissables 4 l’emploi du suffix -tvam,’ and 
by -tvam’s being called the ‘ indice grammaticale ’ 
of jati (166). Actually, the greatest jati of all is 
called sattd. On the other hand, -tvam is used for 
upaidhis (properties) as often as it is for simadnyas 


or jatis, e. g. the example of an upddhi on p. 145: 
udbhitariipavattvam. 


Page 70: Annambhatta defines contact (sam- 
yoga) as the instrumental cause of the expression 
‘(these things are) in contact.’ He defines dis- 
junction (vibhdga) as the quality which destroys 
contact. Commenting on the definition of contact, 
Foucher says: ‘ Faut-il noter que... notre auteur 
a oublié de nous dire qu’il s’agissait de l’entrée en 
contact de deux choses antérieurement séparées? 
Ce libellé aurait eu cet intérét d’exclure la pos- 
sibilité d’un contact entre deux substances omni- 
présentes, opinion passée en axiome chez les V.N.’ 
Had Annamhatta followed Foucher’s suggestion, 
he would have rendered the definition of disjunc- 
tion impossible, for if contact can only follow on 
disjunction and disjunction can only follow on 
contact, neither can ever take place. Foucher’s 
remark here is derived from Athalye (op. cit. 164), 
who says, ‘ Samyoga is also defined as the contact 
of two things that were first separate.’ In support 
of this Athalye quotes the Bhasa-pariccheda and 
adds, ‘and therefore there can be no samyoga 
between two all-pervading things which are never 
apart from each other.’ 
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The clearing-nut for this confusion lies in the 
fact that the author of the Bhdsd-pariccheda has a 
different definition of disjunction: ‘ disjunction is 
the cause of the cognition “ (these things) are 
separated ”’ (Siddhainta-muktavali on BhP 119). 
In other words, Annambhatta defines disjunction 
in terms of contact; the author of the Bhasa- 
pariccheda defines contact in terms of disjunction. 
One cannot combiue the two. 

Furthermore, one cannot accuse Annambhatta of 
failing to guard against the possibility of contact 
between universal entities (time, space, soul). As 
Annambhatta says, contact is of incomplete occur- 
rence (avydpya-vrtti), that is, the quality contact 
inheres in only a part of the contiguous objects. 
Two universal entities could not come in contact 
because, being universal, there could be no part 
of either where absence of contact could occur. 

Page 89, lines 35-6: ‘ rajatatvavat-prakaraka.’ A 
misprint? The example should read ‘ rajatatva- 
prakadraké’ (see Athalye, 180, 1. 32), otherwise 
there would be no distinction between visesya and 
prakara. 

Page 90, lines 5-7: ‘mais [la définition] ne se 
rapporte pas... a l’argentéité elle-meme: comme 
celle-ci [Vargentéité] peut aussi étre l’objet d’une 
cognition vraie, la définition péche donc par exten- 
sion insuffisante.’ 

Actually, the definition covers the knowledge of 
silverness itself, for here the prakdra rajatatvatva 
resides in the visesya rajatatva. The point is that 
it will not cover the knowledge of silverness in 
silver, for here (since the locative rajate signifies 
that rajata is a vigesana) the prakadra has become 
rajata and this does not reside in the visesya 
rajatatva. 

Page 105 et passim. Foucher translates sam- 
avaya-sambandha by ‘ relation coessentielle.’ This 
seems to me inadvisable, since it suggests that the 
relation is reversible, which it is not. Thus, one 
may say patas tantusu samavdya-sambandhena tis- 
thatt but one may not say tantavah pate samavdaya- 
sambandhena tisthanti. The diagram on p. 105 
lends itself to the same confusion, for from it one 
would gather that the relation between ‘ contact 
des fils ’ and ‘fils ’ is the same as that between ‘ fils ’ 
and ‘étoffe.” The same remark applies to the 
diagram on p. 106, but not to the diagrams on pp. 
113 and 116, since the samavdya relations there all 
extend in the same direction. 

On p. 125 two peculiarities are noted of the 
siddhanta-laksana, the conclusive definition of 
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vyapti: ‘... il ne s’agi[t] pas seulment d’un cas 
particulier, mais . . . il faut étendre cette loi a 
n’importe quel feu ou quelle fumée. Ils ont donc 
eu recours ... aux mots avacchedakam .. . et 
avacchinna’; and after an example: ‘ Telle serait 
finalement la facon dont les N. ont cru pouvoir 
exprimer avec précision le fait que le feu contient 
la fumée (vahner dhiima-vydpakatvam) en partant 
de ce principe que deux negations valent une 
affirmation.’ 

These quotations raise the problem of Nyaya 
quantification without explaining it. The problem 
is vital, for in its techniques of quantification the 
Nyaya is radically opposed to our classical or 
Aristotelian logic and has, I think, certain incon- 
testable advantages. The later Naiyayikas refuse 
to quantify by means of the words ‘all’ and 
‘some.’ What they use instead is a combination of 
the terms avacchedaka, avacchinna and the double 
negative. One must insist on what Foucher prob- 
ably realizes himself but nowhere expresses, that 
the double negative is as much a part of this 
process as the use of avacchedaka, avacchinna. By 
the use of avacchinna one can quantify only uni- 
versally, for example: ‘an absence the counter- 
positiveness to which is limited by smokeness’ 
(dhiimatvavacchinna-pratiyogitakabhava) is equi- 
valent to ‘an absence of all cases of smoke.’ But 
by the double negative one may quantify one of the 
terms particularly. Thus: ‘ There is no fish that 
does not live in a body of water’ is equivalent to: 
‘ All fish live in some body of water or other.’ ? 

On p. 129 the pratifd, or first member of the 
five-membered syllogism, is translated ‘ assertion.’ 
Foucher here errs in honorable company, for almost 
everyone who has dealt with the five-membered syl- 
logism has been blinded by Aristotelian logic. 


is no word in Aristotelian logic for what it is. It 
is an ascript. 

An ascript merely associates a predicate with a 
subject or a relation with its terms, e. g. ‘ John’s 
being rich’ or ‘ John’s being the father of Wil- 





*To explain why the Naiyfyikas quantify in this 
fashion and how they combine the two techniques would 
take too much space in a review. I have attempted to 
deal with the problem in detail in a book due to appear 
shortly in the Harvard Oriental Series: Materials for 
the Study of Navya-nydya Logic. The pertinent passages 
will be found in Section II, subsections 22, 28, and 32. 


liam.’ An assertion or proposition asserts this 
association as a fact, that is, says that this asso- 
ciation corresponds with something to be found in 
the external world, e. g. ‘ John is rich,’ ‘ John is 
the father of William.’ Since the Sanskrit expres- 
sion of the five-membered syllogism contains no 
finite verb whatsoever, one might not be certain 
that the first two members are ascripts and the last 
three assertions if the ancient authors did not give 
us further enlightenment. But Nyayabhasya 1.1.39 


sible (sambhavas tavat .. . pratijnad) and it is 
clear that it is just this which distinguishes it 
from the fifth member. 

Foucher does well to point out the advantage in 
debate of beinning ‘ de facon encore hypothétique,’ 
but one should add that there is a logical as well 
as a dialectical value in the five-membered syl- 
logism. Ascription and assertion are fundamental- 
ly different acts of which the former always logic- 
ally precedes the latter. It is not to the credit of 
Aristotelian logic that it confuses the two. 

Page 154, line 12: ‘ yaugika-ridha.’ The ex- 
ample given is termed by Annambhatta yogaridha 
(defined by the new school as etymological or 
conventional). Annambhatta does not mention 
yaugtka-ridha (according to the new school, 
etymological and conventional, cf. Siddhanta- 
muktavali 81 end). 

Misprints. These are rare and most of them 
obvious, but the following ones in the Sanskrit 
text may puzzle the reader: p. 28, 1. 31 dravyatva 
where one should read dravatva; p. 57. 1. 2 jala, 
read jala; p. 89, 1. 7% yathd-arthag read ’yatha- 
arthag; p. 131, 1. 31 Vydparavat-kadranam iti read 
Vydparavat-kdranam karanam itt. 

I cannot conclude without a word of praise for a 
most noticeable accomplishment of Foucher’s, the 
smoothness of his translation. In this respect his 
book compares most favorably with another work 
of equal learning, Otto Strauss’s translation of the 
Siddhanta-muktavali. The comparison suggests 
another. German and English are patient of bar- 
barisms, which in French tend to render one’s 
discourse nonsense. Foucher’s translation is never 
nonsense, yet he has been as fair to his authors 
as he has been to his native tongue. 


DANIEL H. H. INGALLS 


HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. 
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Lushai Chrysalis. By Mason ANTHONY GIL- 
cHRrist McCatu. Pp. 320. London: Luzac 
AND Co., 1949. 25 shillings. 


Major McCall is a retired officer of the Indian 
Civil Service who was in charge of the Lushai 
Hills District in easternmost India for many years 
before and during World War II. This district 
borders on Burma, has no transport other than 
man and animal, and is inhabited by 150,000 
Lushai tribesmen who came under British rule 
only some fifty years ago. Indeed, the people of 
one section of the district were not persuaded to 
give up their raiding and head-hunting proclivi- 
ties until 1930. 

This account of the Lushai and of the problems 
of administering the district is both curiously 
anachronistic and yet not without contemporary 
significance. The anachronism is immediately ap- 
parent in the Foreward, in which Sir Keith 
Cantlie, a former fellow officer in the I.C.S., 
writes of the author’s ‘. . . belief that he went as 
the emissary of his country to bear as best he could 
her great responsibilities to the hill people. This 
belief was a tradition of his class and not personal 
to himself; his desire is that this tradition of 
service be followed by others, now rapidly taking 
over political power from that class, both in Great 
Britain and in India.’ The members of that class 
are now mostly gone from India and the hill 
people must bear their own responsibilities. The 
book reflects the best aspects of selfless service and 
devotion to duty of the old I. C.S., and also re- 
veals something of the self-righteousness and as- 
sumption of superiority which so irked Indian 
nationalists. 

Although the era of which the author tells has 
passed, the governmental and cultural problems 
he discusses remain. The Lushai, only lately a 
primitive tribe, are scarcely ready to assume fully 


the role of citizens of the new Republic. Few have 
had experience outside their hills, fewer feel them- 
selves akin to the majority groups in their province 
of Assam. The cultural ferment which has been 
introduced among them has mostly come, not from 
political sources, but from the labors of some 
twenty missionaries who have been stationed in the 
Lushai Hills. Among the most cogent passages in 
the book are those in which Major McCall tells of 
some of the unintentional consequences of mis- 
sionary work, such as the creation of a new privi- 
leged class of salaried mission workers (miniscule 
though the salaries are), the touching-off of mes- 
sianic movements, and the increase in bowel com- 
plaints because of missionary prohibition of native 
beer and the consequent addiction to thick tea, As 
the administrator responsible for stability of life 
in the district, the author felt that the missions 
should be held more strictly accountable for the 
chain of unsettling events they initiated. 

There are many millions of hill people who, 
like the Lushai, need special attention and expert 
guidance in adapting to rapid changes from 
various sources and in many phases of their lives. 
Major McCall recommends that administrative 
officers placed in charge of hill peoples should be 
only those ‘who show aptitude in the science of 
social anthropology’ (284). Estimable as is that 
recommendation, the real need is for a bureaucracy 
and a public opinion in India cognizant of the 
problem of integrating peoples of minority groups 
and separate cultural tradition into the general 
pattern of the national life without totally dis- 
rupting the social fabric of each group. If this 
cognizance does not now prevail in India, it is well 
to remember that it is not exactly widespread in 
other nations both of east and west. 


Davip G. MANDELBAUM 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 
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Studies in the historical and cultural geography 
and ethnography of Gujerat. By HasMUKH 
D. Sanxatia. (Deccan College Monograph 
Series, 3.) Pp. xiv + 245. Poona: DEeccan 
CoLLEGE PosTGRADUATE AND RESEARCH IN- 
STITUTE, 1949. 


Etched beads in India. By MoresHwar GaAn- 
GADHAR DixsHIT. (Deccan College Mono- 
graph Series, 4.) Pp. viii+ 79. Poona: 
DreccaN COLLEGE POSTGRADUATE AND RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE, 1949. 


Stone age cultures of Bellary. By BENDAPUDI 
Supparao. (Deccan College Dissertation 
Series, 7.) Pp. viii+ 62. Poona: Deccan 
CoLLEGE PosTGRADUATE AND ReEsEarcH IN- 
STITUTE, 1948. 

These monographs are technical treatments of 


specialized problems in the history and archae- 
ology of India. The first deals mainly with place 
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and personal names found in Gujerat inscriptions. 
The analysis yields a number of useful historical 
observations, such as the author’s conclusion (155) 
that ‘. . . our study of place-names testifies that 
the cults of Raima, Hanumdn and Ganesa are com- 
paratively very recent; that of GaneSa not earlier 
than the 9th century and that of Réma-Hanumdan 
definitely post-13th century.’ 

The study of etched beads in India brings 
together a good deal of data on an ancient Indian 
industry whose products seem to have been widely 
distributed. The author notes (37) that the 
identity of the earliest Indian bead material with 
beads from Mesopotamia is so complete that it has 
been stated that the workshops of etched beads at 
Ur were manned by Indus Valley artisans. 

The last report is a meticulous catalogue of 
artifacts found in the course of ‘three short 
seasons of surface exploration and a small scale 
vertical excavation’ within a sixty mile radius of 
Bellary. 

Davin G. MANDELBAUM 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 





The Book of Chao: A Translation from the Origi- 
nal Chinese with Introduction, Notes and 
Appendices by WALTER LIEBENTHAL. (Mon- 
ograph XIII of Monumenta Serica Mono- 
graph Series.) XVI, 195 pages. Peking: THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF PEKING, 1948. 


One of the most brilliant and original Chinese 
monks associated with Kumarajiva at Ch‘ang-an 
was Séng-chao f#@ (383-414). Out of his Chi- 
nese heritage and the Madhyamika philosophy of 
Nagarjuna and under the tutelage of his great 
master he developed his own synthesis. The fullest 
expression of his thought is to be found in his 
Chao-lun §&# one of the most important and 
influential treatises in the history of Chinese 
Buddhism. 

Dr. Liebenthal, who has now translated the 
Cheo-lun, was long associated with the late Baron 
von Stiel-Holstein in the work of the Sino-Indian 
Institute at Peking. In recent years he has de- 
voted himself to the intensive study of Chinese 
Buddhist thought. Anyone who has had occasion 
to refer to the Chao-lun will be grateful to Dr. 
Liebenthal for his sustained and devoted effort, 


under most adverse conditions, to elucidate this 
difficult and vital text. 


Dr. Liebenthal states that his interest is that of 
a philosopher rather than of a historian (IX). 
He believes that the Chao-lun presents not a com- 
plete system but a mystic vision of reality: 


This truth is a vision; it is not in the words 
of the text-books (sic) themselves but lies 
behind the words. It cannot be learned but 
must be experienced. It is discovered in 
moments of ‘ecstatic acceptance’ of Life; it 
is hidden in the seemingly paradoxical state- 
ments of the Madhyamika philosophy, which 
tells of the One in whom opposites meet. 
. . . the vision changes. . . . Reasoning is no 
longer meant to lead to concrete results but is 
used only to place before the reader the in- 
soluble wonder of Existence, the ‘ Gate to the 
Mystery.’ ... (8-9) 


I doubt if any philologue or any historian could, 
with the techniques of those disciplines, have given 
us as many insights into the mind of Séng-chao as 


Yet I cannot but feel that a 
of history and a more careful 


has Dr. Liebenth 
clearer concer 
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use of philological methods would have greatly 
enhanced the sureness and clarity of those insights. 

The Historical Notes which open the Introduc- 
tion deal almost exclusively with Kumirajiva and 
his relations with Chinese Buddhists of his time. 
I should note in passing that the portion of Kumi- 
rajiva’s biography translated from the Kao-séng 
chuan would have been improved by more atten- 
tion to the Nobel translation which, though far 
from perfect, is more accurate than Dr. Lieben- 
thal’s rendering. But neither these brief notes 
nor the material in Appendix IV provide the 
reader with the necessary background for an 
understanding of Séng-chao in relation to his 
time. Precisely what was the state of Buddhist 
learning in Séng-chao’s time; from what class or 
group were Buddhist believers drawn ; how impor- 
tant were the clergy in society and in the intel- 
lectual life of that day? These are the questions 
of a historian, not of a philosopher, but especially 
in dealing with a Chinese Buddhist thinker of a 
little known period, they are questions which 
should be asked and should be answered. 

While Dr. Liebenthal has tried to deal with the 
basic Chinese assumptions underlying Séng-chao’s 
thought, this effort has not been wholly successful. 
The reasons for this are, first, a grave misestimate 
of the nature and importance of neo-Taoism and, 
second, too great a reliance on later Buddhist con- 
troversialists who attacked or defended Séng-chao 
in terms of the thought of their own times. 

In discussing neo-Taoism Dr. Liebenthal states 
that what remained from its great age 240-248 
A.D., was ‘a blasé state of mind, unwilling to 
take responsibilities in public life, dreamy, and 
inclined to fill the self-created vacuum by the 
enjoyment of life’ (41-2). This is to dismiss far 
too lightly a movement which was of vital im- 
portance in China’s intellectual history. Neo- 
Taoism attacked the anachronistic contradictions 
of Han Confucianism ; it increased the speculative 
range of Chinese thought and improved its dia- 
lectic ; it made Chinese thinkers far more receptive 
to Buddhist ideas than they otherwise would have 
been.2 This was, in general terms, its legacy. 


1J. Nobel, Kumirajiva, Sitewngsberichte der Preuss- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 20. 206-233 (1927). 

“Cf. the remarkable article of Etienne Balazs, Entre 
Révolte Nihiliste et Evasion Mystique: Les courants 
intellectuels en Chine au IIe siécle de notre ére, Etudes 
Asiatiques 1/2. 27-55 (1948) and A. F. Wright, review 
of A. A. Petrov’s Wang Pi, HJAS 10. 75-88 (1947). 
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But, more important for the present study, it was 
a living tradition in the time of Séng-chao. Chao’s 
Buddhist biographer notes his early interest in the 
Chuang-tzi.* It was no accident that two of 
Kumiarajiva’s disciples wrote commentaries to the 
Lao-tzii.* The phase of formally equating Taoist 
and Buddhist terms as a device of Buddhist ex- 
egesis was passing in Séng-chao’s day, but the per- 
vasive influence of neo-Taoist thought was not.® 
It was high praise when an admirer compared 
Chao to Ho Yen fry @& (d. 249), one of the great- 
est neo-Taoists.° The dimensions of neo-Taoist 
thought, its great books: the Chuang-tzii, the Lao- 
tzi, and the I-ching in large measure conditioned 
the thought and determined the philosophic vo- 
cabulary of 4th century Buddhists. 

I should like to show in an example that Dr. 
Liebenthal has not given due weight to the neo- 
Taoist elements in Séng-chao’s thought and vocab- 
ulary. The text from the Chao-lun is as follows: 


7 5S ih SA 
WA Ee A ee 
(Cf. Taishd 45. 153b; Liebenthal 25, 71-2) 


Dr. Liebenthal’s translation runs: ‘ Without cog- 
nizing, Cognition (Prajna) reflects the profundity 
of the Universe; Without planning, Shén responds 
to the necessities of a given moment.’ (26,71) 
In his discussion of this passage Dr. Liebenthal 
mentions the concept of duality of functions as 
existing in Taoist and Confucian literature, but 
his notes to the text are largely a series of ques- 
tions. Let us first retranslate the quotation and 
then see whether the books of neo-Taoism can 
illumine this aspect of Séng-chao’s thought. I 
attempt to preserve the parallelism of the sen- 
tences. Dr. Liebenthal, here, and throughout his 





° Cf. Kao-séng chuan 6. Taishd 50.365a. Dr. Lieben- 
thal’s translation of this biography, 4-6, contains many 
errors. 

“Cf. Kao-seng chuan 7.368b, biography of Hui-kuan 
S$ 9 and 7.368a, biography of Hui-yen and 
Sui-shu ching-chi-chih k‘ao-chéng 25, Erh-shth-wu shih 
pu-pien 5472a and 5468b—-c. Commentaries to the Lao- 
tzii by Kumarajiva and Séng-chao are mentioned in later 
catalogues, but it is doubtful if these were genuinely the 
work of these two writers. 

'Cf. T‘ang Yung-t‘ung, On ‘Ko-yi,’ the Earliest 
Method by which Indian Buddhism and Chinese Thought 
were Synthesized, English translation by M. C. Rogers, 
to appear in the festschrift for Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 

* Cf. Kao-séng shuan 6. 365a. 
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translation, has not sought to reflect the balance 
which is so characteristic of prose of this period 
and so often a valuable clue to the sequence and 
relation of ideas: ‘Wisdom possesses a mirror 
which probes the deepest subtleties, but there is no 
active knowing in it. Spirit possesses a function 
of responding to occasions, but there is no active 
thought in it.’ As to the wisdom of the sage which 
is the subject of the first sentence, the word chih 
49 may have meant Praja to Séng-chao, but I 
think there is little doubt that it also meant 
wisdom as the term had long been used in native 
Chinese philosophies,’ e. g. Lao-tzti 19, Hsun-tzii 
17, chi-chieh 11.14b. The text of the latter runs 
KS TE At ARR and may be translated ‘Great wis- 
dom consists in what one gives no active thought 
to.’ In this passage, as Dubs rightly remarks, 
Hsun-tzii is obviously under Taoist influence. I 
suggest that the metaphor of the mirror comes 
from Chuang-tzii 7 FAZ ASAE ‘The mind 
of the perfect man is like a mirror.’ The expres- 
sion §§ ly seems first to occur in the commentary 
to the I-ching by the 4th Century neo-Taoist Han 
Po ##7f (I-ching 7.4a) where it is used to ex- 
plain the capacity of the I for penetrating to the 





™Dr. Liebenthal, in discussing Prajna (26-7) says, 
“ But this term as so many others has the tendency to 
de-form under the impact of Chinese reminiscences.” -I 
should say that any concept of wisdom had to be ex- 
pressed in a Chinese philosophic vocabulary with a long 
history behind it. 

8 Cf. H. H. Dubs, The Works of Hsuntze 177 (London, 
1928). Compare Mencius 7.15, Legge trans. 332. 
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roots of all phenomena. The paired phrases ‘no 
active knowing’ and ‘ no active thought’ seems to 
me to echo the passage in Chuang-tzii 22: 36M 
WRaGSRI which Legge (Texts of Taoism II. 58) 
renders: ‘ To exercise no thought and no anxious 
consideration is the first step towards knowing the 
Tao.’ Though the phrase /Mé¢y7 has something of 
a Buddhist flavor, I doubt if it meant much more 
to Seng-chao and his contemporaries than AE} 
in the expression eRe ip #24944 : ‘to change ac- 
cording to time’ in Chuang-tzii’s discussion of 
temporal adaptation. (Chuang-tzii 14, Legge, op. 
cit. I. 358). 

This entire passage deals with the capacities of 
the sage. It is his wisdom and his spirit which are 
being described, and the whole could easily be de- 
scribed as a pure neo-Taoist discussion of a favor- 
ite neo-Taoist subject. If Dr. Liebenthal had 
developed his exegesis on his own excellent dictum 
‘, . . pure Buddhist philosophers did not exist in 
the fifth century A. D.’ (41), a number of obscuri- 
ties would have been cleared up and the Chao-lun 
given its proper place in the development of Chi- 
nese thought as well as in the development of 
Buddhist thought in China, 

But despite technical errors and the defects in 
interpretation which I have discussed, Dr. Lieben- 
thal’s book is of the greatest usefulness and im- 
portance. It is worthy of the closest study by 
anyone interested in Chinese history and Chinese 
thought. 

ArTuur F. WRIGHT 

STaNFoRD UNIVERSITY. 





The I Ching or Book of Changes. The Richard 
Wilhelm Translation. Rendered into English 
by Cary F. Baynes. Foreword by C. G. 
Jung. Bollingen Series XIX. Vol. I, pp. 
xliii + 395; Vol. II, pp. 376. New York: 
PANTHEON Books, 1950. $7.50. 


This publication represents a real labor of love. 
In 1924 Wilhelm’s translation of the ancient Chi- 
nese classic first appeared in German, the product 
of nearly ten years’ effort. Baynes, at the sugges- 
tion of Jung, then undertook to translate this 
German version into English, and though he had 
not proceeded far before Wilhelm’s death in 1930, 
he later received valuable aid from the latter’s son, 


Hellmut Wilhelm, a well known sinologist in his 
own right. Finally, the Bollingen Foundation 
made possible the publication of the completed 
work by including it in its Series, incidentally 
giving it an exceptionally handsome format.* 
‘Why,’ asks the English translator in his Trans- 
lator’s Note, prepare a ‘translation of a transla- 
tion’ and thereby ‘risk the danger of a double 
distortion of a text?’ The reply is that ‘however 
many other translations of this book [the I Ching] 





+ Particularly attractive is the two-color title-page, 
faced by a Chinese title-page written in archaic charac- 
ters by the archaeologist Tung Tso-pin. The only major 
typographical error noticed by the reviewer is the inver- 
sion of the Chinese character for hexagram 52 which 
occurs in vol. II, p. 301. 
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may appear, . . . Wilhelm’s will remain unique, 
both by reason of his relation to the I Ching and 
because of the background out of which his trans- 
lation grew.’ This statement, as well as Mr. 
Baynes’ own efforts, are undoubtedly both justified 
by the published results. Though the reviewer has 
unfortunately not had Wilhelm’s German transla- 
tion available for comparison, he is convinced, on 
the basis of spot checks between the English ver- 
sion and the original text of the I Ching in Chi- 
nese, that Mr. Baynes has succeeded admirably in 
keeping to the meaning of Wilhelm’s German 
while at the same time producing idiomatic Eng- 
lish. In some respects, indeed, his work is an 
improvement over the German, for it contains 
numerous new notes which give it added clarity. 

Now that Wilhelm’s work has appeared in Eng- 
lish dress, it inevitably invites comparison with 
the other major translation of the I Ching in 
English, that by James Legge in Sacred Books of 
the East, vol. 16. The differences between the two 
are often striking. Legge’s version tends to be 
more wordy, more stiff and more prosaic; that by 
Wilhelm to be more concise, more free and more 
imaginative. On the whole there is little doubt 
that Wilhelm has better succeeded in capturing 
the spirit and meaning of the original—not because 
he was superior to Legge as a Chinese scholar, but 
because his turn of mind enabled him to have a 
greater degree of sympathetic insight into this 
particular kind of text. This is not to say that his 
rendering is not open to question at many points. 
Such questioning is inevitable in the translation 
of any ancient Chinese text, but particularly one 
like the I Ching, which being in large measure a 
text of divination, is ipso facto full of oracular 
ambiguities and double entendres.? 


* Space here permits citation of only three examples: 

(1) Lines 2, 4 and 6 of hexagram 3 contain an identi- 
cal formula translated by Wilhelm (I, 17 and 19) as: 
‘Horse and wagon part.’ Pan HE » however, the word 
here rendered as ‘ part,’ possesses several different mean- 
ings according to its context, among them: (a) ‘to be 
displayed, arranged, or set forth.’ This seems best to fit 
the context here. (b) In certain military contexts it 
may mean —though this seems less likely here —‘ to 
withdraw or retire.’ It is rendered accordingly by Legge 
(op. cit., 62-3) as ‘return’ in line 2, and ‘retreat’ in 
lines 4 and 6. (c) Wilhelm’s translation as ‘ part’ 
seems definitely incorrect. It apparently derives from a 
mistaken understanding of the gloss ‘to divide’ which 
is given in the dictionaries for pan in certain contexts. 
As so used, however, it does not mean ‘to divide’ in 
the sense of ‘to separate or draw apart.’ Actually it 
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If we turn from Wilhelm’s opus as a translation 
to examine it from the point of view of scientific 
scholarship, two main criticisms emerge. The first 
concerns his arrangement of the material. The 
I Ching, as is well known, consists of two disparate 
sections: an original corpus, consisting of brief 
descriptions of the sixty-four hexagrams and their 
individual lines ; and a much later series of ‘com- 
mentaries’ known as the ‘Ten Wings’ (Legge’s 
‘Seven Appendices’). Legge rightly stressed the 
fact that unless these two parts are kept distinct, 
a proper understanding of the I Ching is made 
difficult; he accordingly maintained this division 
throughout his translation. 

Wilhelm, on the contrary, chops up the Appen- 
dices wherever possible by taking the sentences 
from each which pertain to any hexagram and 
grouping them under that hexagram in sequence 
to the similarly relevant sentences belonging to 
the original corpus. The whole is interlarded with 
Wilhelm’s own lengthy commentary and is ar- 
ranged in an unusual sequence: In vol. I the 
original corpus is combined with a portion of 
Appendix II, plus Wilhelm’s comments, contain- 
ing ‘digests of the most important Chinese com- 
mentaries’ ; all this is then followed by Appendices 
V and III in that order. In vol. II the original 
corpus is repeated, but this time combined with 
the remaining portion of Appendix II, as well as 
with Appendices I, IV, VI and VII. This proce- 
dure involves considerable repetition, not only in 


has reference to the act of allotting or distributing, i.e., 
‘dividing,’ something among a series of persons or ob- 
jects. The difficulties exemplified by this single word 
are typical of those constantly confronting the translator 
of such a text as the I Ching. 

(2) Wilhelm’s translation (I, 320) of one of the most 
famous I Ching statements in Appendix III (Legge’s 
numbering) is: ‘As continuer, it is good. As compiler, 
it is the essence.’ This is not as accurate as Legge’s 
version (op. cit., 356): ‘That which ensues as the re- 
sult (of their movement) is goodness; that which shows 
it in its completeness is the natures (of men and 
things)’ — the latter part of which, however, could in 
turn be advantageously emended to read: ‘... that 
which completes it is the natures... .’ 

(3) It is unfortunate that Wilhelm, instead of retain- 
ing the important metaphysical terms yin and yang as 
technical expressions, chooses to translate them ambigu- 
ously as the dark and the light, e.g., in I, 319. This is 
especially confusing in this passage, because in the pas- 
sage immediately preceding (I, 316), Wilhelm uses the 
identical terms dark and light to translate two entirely 
different words, yu and ming AA , which in no 
way have the metaphysical connotations of yin and yang. 
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the translations but to a lesser extent in Wilhelm’s 
comments as well. More important, it blurs the 
distinctions that might otherwise be analyzed be- 
tween the various strata of differing materials. 


A second criticism concerns Wilhelm’s dating 
and attribution of these materials. He sees ‘no 
reason to challenge’ the tradition that the original 
corpus was composed by King Wen, founder of 
the Chou dynasty, and his son, the Duke of Chou.® 
As for the Appendices, he likewise finds ‘no reason 
for doubting’ the traditional ascription of the first 
to Confucius; the second he considers as ‘in very 
close proximity to Confucius’; the third he be- 
lieves contains ‘traditional material of the Con- 
fucian school, dating from various periods’; the 
fourth likewise has ‘very valuable material deriv- 
ing from the Confucian school’; the fifth probably 
embodies ‘many fragments antedating Confucius 
and treated in commentary by him or by his 
school’; as to the sixth and seventh he says only 
that the former ‘has nothing to do with Con- 
fucius.’ * 

Some of these ascriptions had already been 
strongly doubted by Legge forty years earlier,® 
and since 1924 (when Wilhelm’s translation ap- 
peared) they have been widely rejected by Chinese 
and Western scholars alike.* Today, indeed, critical 
opinion tends to the conclusion that the I Ching’s 
position in the thinking of Confucius and his 
immediate followers was no more than negligible, 
that it did not become firmly a part of the Con- 
fucian canon until the last two or three centuries 
B.C., and that it was at some time during this 
latter period that the Appendices came to be 
written. Wilhelm, of course, cannot be held re- 
sponsible for his ignorance of these opinions which 


* See I, xxxix. Though this portion of the text may 
quite possibly date from the general period of these two 
men, their actual authorship of it should be suspect not 
only on account of the widely recognized proclivity of the 
early Chinese to attribute important writings to their 
ancient sages for prestige purposes, but also in view of 
our present day knowledge of the manner in which ghost- 
writers commonly operate on behalf of over-burdened 
statesmen. 

“See I, 274-9. 

5 Op. cit., 30. 

* See, e.g., the articles by Ku Chieh-kang and others 
in the various volumes of the Ku Shih Pien (Symposium 
on Ancient Chinese History) ; Arthur Waley’s article in 
BMFEA, no. 5 (1933), 121 ff.; Fung Yu-lan, A History 
of Chinese Philosophy, D. Bodde transl., I (Peiping, 
1937), 379-81. 
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were developed later. Yet inasmuch as his version 
will now be read by many English-speaking people 
to whom the classic has hitherto been unknown, 
it is decidedly unfortunate that his English trans- 
lator has not seen fit to present to such readers the 
results of recent scholarship. 

Perhaps it may seem to some like quibbling to 
insist overmuch upon this point, since the I Ching 
did after all subsequently enter the Confucian 
canon. Nevertheless it has some importance for 
the manner in which we are to evaluate the book, 
as well as, more generally, the entire early de- 
velopment of Chinese thought. Thus, once we 
recognize the fact that the original corpus is pri- 
marily a divination text, and that true philo- 
sophical speculation probably began in China only 
centuries after it had been written, the likelihood 
then becomes remote of finding in it any very pro- 
found and systematic philosophy, no matter how 
much we may hope to find such philosophy in the 
later Appendices. This viewpoint runs sharply 


counter to that of Wilhelm, for whom corpus and 
Appendices alike constitute a profound source of 
‘ancient Chinese wisdom.’ 

And in the second place, the fact that the Ap- 
pendices were composed later than traditionally 


supposed and have no direct connection with Con- 
fucius means that in important respects they 
probably represent secondary reflections, rather 
than primary stimuli, of the leading currents of 
thought in ancient China.’ This point of view 
again runs counter to Wilhelm’s reiterated thesis 
that ‘both of the two branches of Chinese phi- 
losophy, Confucianism and Taoism, have their 
common roots here’ (I, xxvii). 

In short, the net result of the new critical ap- 
proach is to de-emphasize the importance of the 
I Ching as far as the early development of Chinese 
thought is concerned, though continuing to recog- 
nize that importance for subsequent developments.* 


™See esp. Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., 383 ff., in which the 
indebtedness of the Appendices to Confucianism and 
particularly Taoism is repeatedly illustrated. 

*It is the reviewer’s own opinion that this later in- 
fluence has in important respects been harmful rather 
than beneficial. Thus on the metaphysical level, later 
dogmatic acceptance of the I Ching’s yin-yang theory 
(as subsequently synthesized with the theory of the 
Five Elements and a complex system of numerology) 
has tended to freeze the Chinese attitude toward the 
universe and thereby hinder the development of science. 
On the sociological level, likewise, this same theory has 
tended to freeze the social status quo by reinforcing the 
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In spite of these criticisms, there is every reason 


Confucian concept which insists upon the subordination 
of certain categories in suciety to other categories, and 
especially of woman to man. On this sociological influ- 
ence see Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., 386-7, 392-3; also Olga 
Lang, Chinese Family and Society (Yale University 
Press, 1946), 43. 
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to believe that this new English version of the 
Chinese classic, judged as a piece of translation, 
will for a long time to come remain the best 
available to the English-speaking world. 


DerK BoppE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Bali: Rangda and Barong. By JANE BELO. 
(Monographs of the American Ethnological 
Society, 16.) Pp. x-+ 62, 12 plates. New 
York: J. J. Auaustrn, 1949. $2.50. 


The materials presented in this little book were 
gathered by the author, while resident in Bali 
from 1931 to 1939. 

The first section deals with Balinese society— 
its psychological and cultural makeup and its eco- 
logical setting. Despite its primitive background, 
its long period of Hindu domination, its contacts 
with Arabs, Chinese, and Dutch, Bali still presents 
a definite social structure. Hindu-Javanese life— 
such as existed in the 14th century kingdom of 
Madjapahit—is reflected in the presence of caste, 


princes and priests, artisans, musicians and 


dancers. Nevertheless, old Indonesian ideas are 
sufficiently strong to override caste when it con- 
flicts with village duties and responsibilities. An- 
cestor worship of ancient times has been merged 
with gods and practices of Hinduism. Brahman 
and Buddhistic priests carry out rites undisturbed 
by the presence of mediums of early Malayan tradi- 
tion. Hindu places of worship are held in high 
esteem, but in no manner do they replace the 
temporary shrines at which local demons are 
placated. 


Out of this merger of old and new two aggres- 
sive and destructive forces—Barong and Rangda— 
emerge. These are dramatized by masked dancers 
who go through ‘patterned behavior in a som- 
nambulistic state’ which, according to the author, 
relieves restraints, fears, and general inhibiting 
patterning of Balinese emotional life. 

The meaning and identification of these two 
figures form the subject matter of most of the 
balance of the volume. 

The author challenges the idea of Bateson and 
Mead that Barong is the father image and Rangda 
the mother. She considers the suggestion that 
Rangda may be the figure of Fear, or that she may 
be Durga, the wife of Siva, in her dread aspect. 
There is also the assumption that she may be the 
mother of the fabled king Erlangga, whereas 
Barong can be seen as the personification of the 
powers of white magic. An alternate hypothesis 
would derive the masked figure of Rangda out of 
Durgi worship, and Barong out of Buddhist 
practices. The discussion of these views is rather 
involved and of interest primarily to students of 
Hindu-Javanese times and ceremonies. 


Fay-Cooprer CoLe 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 





A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Princi- 
pal Indo-European Languages. A contribution 
to the History of Ideas. By Cart DARLING 
Buck. Pp. xx + 1515. Chicago: UNIVERSITY 
oF CurcaGo Press, 1949. $40.00. 


Professor Buck is to be congratulated upon the 
completion of this project, which has occupied 
much of his attention for at least thirty-five years. 
It was announced to scholars in an article pub- 


lished in Language 5. 215-18 (1929), after a 
“considerable” amount of work had been accom- 
plished by the author himself, by paid assistants, 
colleagues, and students. We are nowhere told just 
how old the pian is; but it must have been clearly 
formulated before 1915, since Buck’s article on 
Words of Speaking and Saying in the Indo- 
European Languages, published in AJP 36. 1-18, 
125-54 (1915), reappears here in Chapter 18, with 
scarcely more alteration than was found necessary 
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in other monographs whose results have been 
similarly utilized. 

We are left in no doubt about the actual plan 
of the book. The underlying point of view is 
clearly stated on p. x of the preface. 

“Semantic word study may proceed from two 
opposite points of view, form or meaning. For ex- 
ample, one may study the history of Lat. dicere 
‘say’ and its cognates < including Seixvyu ‘ point 
out, show’). Such is the material brought to- 
gether in the etymological dictionaries of the usual 
type. Conversely, one may start from the notion 
‘say’ and study the history of words used to ex- 
press it in different languages... By the study 
of synonyms, their etymology and semantic his- 
tory, one seeks to show the various sources of a 
given notion, the trails of its evolution.” 

Buck is aware of the pitfalls inextricably tied 
up with word-meaning. He says (preface, p. v): 

“The history of ideas is embodied in the history 
of the words used to express them. Whether the 
‘idea’, ‘notion’, ‘concept’, or ‘mental image’ 
(I shall commonly use the innocuous ‘ notion’) 
is, as many believe, only an abstraction . . . or 
whether it corresponds to some reality in the brain 
(as an eminent neurologist has assured me he 
For 
its close dependence upomits verbal expression is 
beyond dispute. It is a patern of reaction answer- 
ing to a given stimulus,‘which . . . is normally 
the word or group of words. It is this pattern of 
reaction which constitutes the meaning of a word.” 

Just why ‘notion’ is a better term than the 
more familiar ‘idea’ is not clear to this reviewer. 
Leonard Bloomfield’s preference for it may have 
been connected with his strong dislike of Plato; 
but the word ‘idea,’ in ordinary parlance, cer- 
tainly has no recognizable resemblance to the 
Platonic ‘ideas.’ Buck (x) recognizes that a title 
such as a “ Dictionary of Ideas” would suggest to 
laymen the point of such study. It seems a pity 
that this easily feasible aid to understanding has 
been largely neglected. 

No scholar who realizes the enormous difficulty 
of the task that has here been accomplished, will 
care to criticise the extremely numerous omissions 
of more or less familiar words and etymologies. 
The final paragraph of the preface (xvii) is worth 
quoting in full: 

“Tt is hoped that, with all its inevitable limita- 
tions, the omissions intentional or otherwise, and 


thinks quite tenable), ei not concern us. 
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the errors of detail which may be pointed out by 
scholars in the special fields, the book may be found 
useful and worth while as a tentative and skeleton 
dictionary of synonyms.” 

Buck is inclined to think (x) that anything 
like a complete dictionary of ideas, even for the 
entire Indo-European field alone, is at present 
impossible. How much more difficult such an 
undertaking might be for all known languages, 
can be seen with the help of the late B. L. Whorf’s 
discussions of Hopi. See particularly his post- 
humous article on An American Indian Model of 
the Universe just now published by George L. 
Trager in International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics 16. 67-72 (1950). I do not pretend to 
understand what is presented there, but I seem to 
learn that for the Hopi there are “no words, 
grammatical forms, constructions or expressions 
that refer directly to what we call TrMx, or to past, 
present, or future... .” 

Surely we are still very far from solving the 
problem of meaning! My personal opinion is, how- 
ever, that Buck’s pedestrian collection and arrange- 
ment of rather humdrum material is likely to prove 
more useful in the long run than Whorf’s exciting 
flights of fancy —at least until someone supplies 
information on whether the Hopi are able to con- 
trast ‘ yesterday’ with ‘today,’ and, if so, just how. 

I must admit, however, that I cannot give a 
satisfactory answer to the obvious question : “ What 
use will anyone, or at least, any linguist, have for 
such ‘a tentative and skeleton dictionary of syno- 
nyms’ as this one is?” Before I saw the book I 
thought I knew the answer. Every etymologist 
finds his chief difficulty in handling word meaning. 
When he thinks of an etymology that involves any 
considerable change of meaning he tries to think 
of a parallel among the languages he happens to 
know. Obviously a large number of changes of 
meaning classified in such a way that one can find 
the particular change he is looking for might be 
of assistance. Buck does not suggest that his book 
can be used in that way, and I find that no help 
in solving the semantic problems that I encoun- 
tered in working on Hittite etymology could have 
been got from it. 

To illustrate, the formal similarity of Hittite 
e-ku-zt ‘he drinks, causes to drink,’ pl. a-ku-wa- 
an-zi, durative ak-ku-us-ki-iz-zi with Lat. aqua 
‘water,’ etc. has suggested +> several scholars an 
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etymological connection. This, however, E. Ben- 
yeniste (BSL 33.142 fn. 1 [1932]) thinks se- 
mantically improbable. Buck (1.31.2, p. 35) 
mentions the Hittite word, in the meaning ‘ drink,’ 
under IE *ak’d- or *akwa-, with a query, but 
without any semantic parallel. The parallel exists, 
however, in American English water cattle. I men- 
tion this, not as a criticism of Buck’s workmanship, 
but to show how unlikely it is that the occurrence 
needed for a specific purpose will be listed in a 
collection of this kind. 

Buck’s preface begins with the question: “ How 
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do we get our ideas?”, and he repeatedly comes 
back to the suggestion that if words—acts of speech 
—are not to be identified with ideas, the two are 
closely connected. I am inclined to think that the 
book as a whole will be chiefly useful to students 
of ideas. What a pity that the University of 


Chicago Press has found it necessary to price the 
work at forty dollars, and thus make its purchase 
by scholars extremely difficult! 


E. H. Sturtevant 


Yate UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


FROM THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Members of the Society are reminded of the need 
for new members. Rising costs may make necessary 
increased annual assessments, unless a considerable in- 
crease in membership is secured. Conditions of member- 
ship are printed inside the back cover of the Journal. 
Members are urged to submit the names and addresses 
of prospective members to the Secretary. 


RicHArRD N,. FRYE, 
Chairman, Membership Committee 


LOUISE WALLACE HACKNEY SCHOLARSHIP 


At its meeting in Cincinnati on April third, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Society approved a recom- 
mendation of the Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship 
Committee to award a scholarship to James Francis 
Cahill. This scholarship was established specifically 
for the study of Chinese painting and Mr. Cahill, the 
first holder of it, is registered in the Horace H. Rack- 
ham School of Graduate Studies, University of Michi- 
gan, while working in absentia on Chinese paintings at 
the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

This scholarship, according to the terms of Miss Hack- 
ney’s generous bequest, may be given only to individuals 
who are citizens of the United States. The scholarship 
is not open to scholars of recognized standing but ‘ shall 


be given to either men or women who show aptitude or 
promise in the said field of learning.’ 

Further scholarships may be given at appropriate” 
intervals under the following conditions: F 

1. Candidacy is limited to graduate students who | 
have successfully completed at least the third year of © 
Chinese language study at a recognized university and ~ 
have appropriate knowledge of Chinese history and of © 
the history of art. 

2. The scholarship tenure will be devoted primarily 7 
to research on actual paintings, necessitating the acqui- 
sition of competence in reading and translating colo-— 
phons and seals thereon and the use of various Chinese ~ 
source materials; consequently it shall be spent in a 
museum where both paintings and adequate language 
guidance are available. 

3. Renewals of appointment are possible, though not 
considered usual. In case of a renewal another program 
suitable to the needs of the case may be approved by the 
Committee. 

4. Applications should be addressed to the Chairman 
of the Committee, Archibald G. Wenley, Director, Freer 
Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
25, D.C. They should include a complete statement of 
qualifications of the candidate, a small, recent photo 
graph, and reference to at least three sponsors wh¢ 
should be recognized scholars in the fields of Chine 
language and culture. 
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THE POLISH ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


In spite of Poland’s great losses during World War II, 
the Polish Oriental Society has resumed its activities. 
Out of 66 members of the Society before the War, 23 
failed to survive the Nazi regime. The Oriental Institute 
of Warsaw University was destroyed by fire with its 
library, and most private Oriental libraries were de- 
stroyed. It is with pleasure that we note that these 
and other disasters have been surmounted by Poland’s 
scholars and that volume XV of Rocznik Orientalis- 
tyezny (pp. viii + 464), covering the years 1939 to 1949, 
has recently been published at Krakow. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND 


UNIVERSITY LECTURESHIP IN FAR EASTERN 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Applications are invited for this post. The closing dat 
is 1 February 1951. Full particulars may be obtaiz 
from the Secretary of the Appointments Commit 
Faculty of Oriental Languages, Cambridge University, 
England. 
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